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PREFATORY 


ADVERTISEMENT*. 


O this  enlarged  and  corrected  Edition  of 


the  Hi  (lory  of  the  Weft  Indies,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Author  to  prefix  a Pre- 
face, touching  every  fource  of  additional  in- 
telligence, every  rectification  of  error,  and 
the  general  completion  of  his  views,  in  fur- 
nifhing  every  document  of  commerce,  of  po- 
licy, and  of  natural  hiftory,  as  connected  with 
the  countries  and  the  people  he  defcribes. 
He  had  carefully  revifed  and  corrected  the 
text  of  his  Book,  preparatory  to  fuch  eftay, 
developing  the  fcheme  of  its  contraction,  and 
the  philofophy  of  its  contents.  But  death 
interrupted  the  defign ; — -and  ere  the  laft 
fheet  was  revifed  from  the  prefs — Bryan 
Edwards  was  no  more!  He  had  long  buf- 
fered from  the  diforder  which  brought  him 
to  the  grave,  and  feemed  to  forefee  the  hour 
of  diffolution  haftening  on ; as  the  Sketch 
of  his  Life,  written  by  himfelf,  clearly  de- 


notes. 
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notes.  Rendered  incapable,  by  weaknefs  and 
difeafe,  of  completing  his  greater  defign  of  a 
Prefatory  Dilcourfe  ; vet,  with  a fond  anxiety 
for  honeft  fame,  he  roufed  the  embers  of  his 
genius, — to  claim  a fair  reputation  with  pof- 
terity  for  induftry,  integrity,  and  candid  expo- 
fition  of  the  talents  and  acquirements  which 
introduced  him  to  publick  notice.  The  firm- 
nels  of  his  mind,  and  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his 
temper,  which  throughout  a long  and  chec- 
quered  life,  gave  confidence  to  his  friendfhips, 
and  delight  in  his  fociety,  forfbok  him  not,  as 
he  apprehended  its  laft  fhort  hour  before  him: 
this  he  clearly  lhews,  when,  turning  from  the 
awful  confideration  of  futurity,  to  look  back 
on  his  part  life,  himfelf  brings  the  retro- 
ipedt  to  our  view,  and  deferibes  the  feene 
in  fo  pure  and  lively  colours,  with  no  gloom 
from  difeontent,  and  no  fhade  from  remorfe, 
that  we  readily  infer  the  nature  of  the  light 
which  fo  beamed  on  this  his  laft  work,  and 
to  his  laft  hour ; — and  pronounce  its  emana- 
tion to  be  from  the  pure  confcience  of  a be- 
nevolent and  upright  man.  Under  fuch  im~ 
preffion,  the  Editor  has  peculiar  fatisfadlion  in 
fulfilling  the  injunction  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  prefixing  to  this  Edition  “The  Life  of 
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the  Author,  written  by  Himself.” — 
The  time  at  which  it  was  compofed,  and  the 
compofition  itfelf,  imprefs  the  Editor  with 
every  feeling  of  dear  regard  and  of  duty  ; and, 
(as  a part  of  that  duty)  with  the  propriety  of 
fubmitting  fome  further  remark  on  this  lad 
literary  effort  of  his  excellent  Friend.  Thofe 
who  knew  and  were  intimate  with  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards,  will  recognize,  in  this  fhort  ac- 
count of  himfelf,  the  energy  of  mind,  the  in- 
duftry,  and  the  truth,  which  characterized  his 
converfations  and  his  life;  but  all  mud  allow, 
and  fome  muft  object,  that  much  therein  is 
omitted,  which  has  ufual  and  proper  place  in 
biographv,  and  which  the  Editor  might  be 
prel'umed,  or  be  called  upon,  to  fupply.  Some 
account  might  be  required,  of  his  literary 
effays  and  legiflative  adds,  lo  efficient  in  the 
caufe  of  humanity  towards  the  negroes,  whilft 
a member  of  the  affembly  in  Jamaica  : — Some 
account  might  be  demanded,  of  this  good  and 
independent  man,  whilft  a member  of  the 
Britifh  parliament  ; and,  efpecially  in  the 
pofthumous  life  of  a literary  man,  lome  accu- 
rate detail  of  his  literary  purfuits  and  writings 
might  be  expected. — Of  Bryan  Edwards, 
—of  his  Correspondence, — of  his  Elfays^  and 
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of  his  condudt  in  the  judicious  compilation 
and  elegant  recital  of  the  Travels  of  Mungoe 
Park, — and  fpecially,  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  great  Work  herewith  fubmitted 
to  the  Publick — to  thefe,  and  other  points,  the 
recolledlion  of  the  reader  is  thus  awakened. 
The  Editor  prefumes  no  further.  Pie  cannot 
venture  to  alter,  or  add  to,  the  facred  depolit 
committed  to  his  charge, — and  now  gives  it 
to  the  Publick,  as  its  Author  left,  and  willed 
it,  to  be  given. 
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SKETCH 

OF  THE 

LIFE  of  the  AUTHOR* 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF 
A SHORT  TIME  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH. 


I WAS  born  the  sift  of  May  1743,  in  the 
decayed  town  of  Weftbury,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts.  My  father  inherited  a fmall  pater- 
nal eftate,  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  about 
,£.;oo  per  annum;  which  proving  but  a 
fcanty  maintenance  for  a large  family,  he 
undertook,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
bufmefs,  as  I have  been  informed,  to  deal  in 
corn  and  malt,  but  with  very  little  fuccels. 
He  died  in  1756,  leaving  my  excellent  mo- 
ther, and  fix  children,  in  diftrefled  circum- 
ftances. — Luckily  for  my  mother,  fhe  had 
two  opulent  brothers  in  the  Weft  Indies,  one 
of  them  a wife  and  worthy  man,  of  a liberal 
mind,  and  princely  fortune.  This  was 
Zackary  Bayly,  of  the  Bland  of  Jamaica, 
who,  on  the  death  of  my  father,  took  my 
piother  and  her  family  under  his  protedlion, 

and 
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and  as  I was  the  eldeft  fon,  diredled  that  I 
fhould  be  well  educated.  I had  been  placed 
by  my  father  at  the  fchool  of  a diffenting 
minifter  in  Briftol,  whole  name  was  William 
Foot,  of  whom  I remember  enough,  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  both  a learned  and  good 
man,  but  by  a ftrange  abfurdity,  he  was  for- 
bidden to  teach  me  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
directed  to  confine  my  flu  dies  to  writing, 
arithmetick,  and  the  Englifh  grammar.  I 
fhould  therefore  have  had  little  to  do,  but 
that  the  lchoolmafler  had  an  excellent  me- 
thod of  making  the  boys  write  letters  to  him 
on  different  fubjehts,  fuch  as,  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  truth,  the  obligation  of  a religious 
life,  the  benefits  of  good  education,  the  mif- 
chief  of  idlenefs,  &c.  &c.  previoufly  hating 
to  them  the  chief  arguments  to  be  urged; 
and  infilling  on  corredhiefs  in  orthography 
and  grammar.  In  this  employment,  I had 
fometimes  the  good  fortune  to  excel  the  other 
boys;  and  when  this  happened,  my  mallei 
never  failed  to  praife  me  very  liberally  before 
them  all;  and  he  would  frequently  tranfmit 
my  letters  to  my  father  and  mother. — This 
excited  in  my  mind  a lpirit  of  emulation, 
and,  I believe,  gave  me  the  firff  tahe  for 
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correct  and  elegant  compofition.  I acquired, 
however,  all  this  time,  but  very  little  learn- 
ing ; and  when  my  uncle  (on  my  father’s 
death)  took  me  under  his  protedlion,  his 
agent  in  Briftol  conddered  me  as  negledted 

O O 

bv  Mr.  Foot,  and  immediately  removed  me  to 
a French  boarding  fchool  in  the  fame  city, 
where  I foon  obtained  the  French  language, 
and  having  accefs  to  a circulating  library,  I 
acquired  a paffion  for  books,  which  has  lince 
become  the  Foiace  of  my  life. 

In  1759,  a younger  and  the  only  brother 
of  my  great  and  good  uncle,  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  fettling  in  London,  took  me  to  re- 
fide  with  him,  in  a high  and  elegant  ftyle  of 
life.  Fie  was  a reprelentative  in  Parliament 
for  Abingdon,  and  afterwards  for  his  native 
town. — Further,  I cannot  fpeak  of  him  fo  fa- 
vourably as  I could  wifh;  for  I remember  that 
at  the  period  I allude  to,  his  condudl  towards  me, 
was  fuch,  as  not  to  infpire  me  with  much  re- 
fpedt : he  perceived  it ; and  loon  after,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  lent  me  to  Jamaica. 
— This  proved  a happy  and  fortunatechangein 
my  life,  for  I found  my  elded:  uncle  the  reverie, 
in  every  poifible  circumdance,  of  his  brother. 
To  the  mod:  enlarged  and  enlightened  mind, 

he 
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he  added  the  fweetefl  temper,  and  the  moft 
generous  difpofition.  His  tendernefs  towards 
me  was  exceffive,  and  I regarded  him  with 
more  than  filial  afredlion  and  veneration. 
Obferving  my  paffion  for  books,  and  thinking 
favourably  of  my  capacity,  he  engaged  a cler- 
gyman (my  loved  and  ever  to  be  lamented 
friend  Ifaac  Teale)  to  refide  in  his  family, 
chiefly  to  fupply  by  his  inflrudtions  my  de- 
ficiency in  the  learned  lansruao-es.  Mr.  Teale 
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had  been  mailer  of  a free  grammar  fchool,  and 
befides  being  a mofl  accomplifhed  fcholar, 
poffefied  an  exquifite  tafle  for  poetry,  of 
which  the  reader  will  be  convinced  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  for 
Auguft  1771,  the  beautiful  copy  of  verfes, 
there  firfl  published,  called  “ The  Compli- 
ment of  the  Day,”  being  of  his  compofition. 
I dare  not  fay,  however,  that  I made  any 
great  progrefs  in  the  languages  under  his 
tuition  ; 1 acquired  “ fnall  Latin,  and  lefs 
“ Greek  even  now,  I find  it  difficult  to 
read  the  Roman  poets  in  their  own  language. 
The  cafe  was,  that  not  having  been  grounded 
in  the  Latin  grammar  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life,  1 found  the  fludy  of  it  infupportably  dif- 
gufling,  after  that  I had  acquired  a tafle  for 
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the  beauties  of  fine  writing.  Poetry  was  our 
chief  amufement ; for  my  friend,  as  well  as 
myfelf,  preferred  the  charms  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  to  the  dull  drudgery  of  poring  over  fyn- 
tax  and  profody  We  preferred  Belies  Let- 
tres.—We  laughed  away  many  a happy  hour 
over  the  plays  of  Moliere,  and  wrote  verfes  on 
local  and  temporary  fubjedts,  which  we  fome- 
times  published  in  the  Colonial  newfpapers* 
Yet  the  Latin  clafficks  were  not  altogether 
negledted  ; my  friend  delighted  to  point  out 
to  me  the  beauties  of  Horace,  and  would  fre- 
quently impofe  on  me  the  talk  of  translating 
an  ode  into  Englifh  verfe,  which  with  his  af- 
fitlance,  in  conftruing  the  words,  I fome- 
times  accomplished. 

Having  made  myfelf  known  to  the  pub-* 
lick  by  my  writings,  it  is  probable  that  after  I 
am  in  the  grave,  that  fome  colledtor  of 
anecdotes,  or  biographical  compiler,  may  pre- 
tend to  furnilh  fome  particulars  concerning 
my  life  and  manners.  It  is  not  pleafant 
to  think  that  mifreprefentation  or  malice 
may  fallen  on  my  memory  ; and  I have 
therefore  made  it  the  amufement  of  an  idle 
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hour,  to  compile  a fihort  account  of  myfelf. 
My  perfonal  hiftory,  however,  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  world.  It  will  furnilh  no 
diverfified  fcenes  of  fortune,  nor  relate  many 
circumflances  of  myfelf,  worth  remembering. 
Yet  I feel  the  fond  ambition  of  an  Author, 
and  am  willing  to  hope,  that  thofe  who  have 
read  my  Book  with  approbation,  will  be  glad 
to  know  fomething  further  concerning  me  : 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulnefs  a prey,  &c. 

For  the  fatisfa&ion  then  of  fuch  kind  readers 
(if  fuch  there  are)  and  the  information  of 
my  pofterity,  1 have  drawn  up  this  paper, 
which  I delire  my  Bookfeller  to  prefix  to  the 
next  Edition  of  my  Hiftory  of  the  Well 
Indies. 

B.  E. 
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COLUMBUS  and  his  Sons  Diego  and  Ferdi- 
nand. From  an  ancient  Spanilh  Picture  in  the 
Poffeffion  of  Edward  Horne,  Efq.  of  Bevis 
Mount,  near  Southampton. 


The  Pifture  from  which  this  Engraving  is  made,  bears  the 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  and  from  the  words  Mar  del  Sad  on  th® 
chart  reprefented  in  it,  is  known  to  be  Spaniih.  The  principal 
figure  is  certainly  Columbus,  and  the  two  young  men  are  be- 
lieved to  be  his  fons,  Diego  and  Ferdinand,  to  whom  Co- 
lumbus feems  to  point  out  the  courfe  of  the  voyages  he  had 
made.  The  globe,  the  charts,  and  alironomical  infiruments,  fup- 
port  this  conjefture,  and  the  figure  of  Hope,  in  the  back  ground, 
alludes  probably  to  the  great  expectations  which  were  formed 
throughout  all  Europe,  of  liill  greater  difcoveries.  From  the 
mention  of  a Southern  Ocean,  imperfeftly  and  dubioufly  repre- 
fented, (as  an  objeft  at  that  time  rather  of  fearch  than  of  cer- 
tainty) there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  picture  was  painted  im- 
mediately on  Columbus’s  return  from  his  fourth  voyage,  in 
i 504.,  becaufe  it  is  related  by  Lopez  de  Gomera,  a cotemporary 
hiftorian*,  that  the  admiral,  when  at  Porto  Bello,  in  1502,  had 
received  information  that  there  was  a great  ocean  on  the  other  fi.de 
of  the  continent  extending  fiouthxsjards ; and  it  is  well  known,  that 
all  his  labours  afterwards,  in  the  fourth  voyage,  were  directed  to 
find  out  an  entrance  into  the  Southern  Ocean  from  the  Atlan- 
tick;  for  which  purpofe  he  explored  more  than  300  leagues  of 
coali,  from  Cape  Gracios  a Dios  to  the  Gulph  of  Darien;  but  the 
aftua!  difcovery  of  the  South  Sea  was  referved  for  Vafco  Nunez 
de  Balboa.  The  age  of  Columbus’s  Sons,  at  the  time  of  his 
return  from  his  fourth  voyage,  correfponds  with  their  appearance 
in  the  pifture.  The  youngeft  of  them,  fome  years  afterwards, 
compiled  a fhort  hiftory  of  his  Father’s  life  ; in  the  third  chapter 
of  which  I find  the  following  very  curious  defcription  of  Colum- 
bus’s perfon  and  manners,  with  which  the  pifture,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  found  alfo  tocorrefpond  : 

“ Fue 

* F.  L.  he  Gomara  Hiftoria  de  las  Indias,  cap.  60. 
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“ Fue  el  almirante  hombre  de  bien  formada,  i mas  que  mediana 
eftatura ; la  cara  larga,  las  megillas  un  poco  altas,  fin  declinar  a 
gordo  6 macilento  ; la  nariz  aquilina,  los  ojos  blancos  i de  bianco 
de  color  encendido  ; en  fu  mocedad  tuvo  el  cabello  blondo  ; pero 
de  treinta  anos  ia  le  tenia  bianco;  en  el  comer,  i beber,  i en  el 
adorno  de  fu  perfona  er  a mui  modello  i continente;  afable  en  la 
converfation  con  los  eftranos  i con  los  de  cafa  mui  agradable,  con 
modellia  i gravidad  : fue  tan  obfervante  de  las  cofas  de  la  religion, 
que  en  los  ayunos,  i en  repar  el  oricio  divino,  pudiera  fer  tenido 
por  profeffo  en  religion  ; tan  enemigo  de  juramento,  i blasfemia, 
que  yo  juro,  que  jamas  le  vi  echar  otro  juramento  que  por  fan 
Fernando ; y quando  fe  ballaba  mas  irritado  con  alguno,  era  fu 
reprehenfion  decir  le:  os  doi  adios  porque  hie  iileis  efto  o dijif- 
teis  aqueillo  : fi  alguna  vez  tenia  que  eferivir,  no  probaba  la  plu- 
ma,  fin  eferivir  eft  as  palabras  Jefus  cum  Maria  fit  nobis  in  via ; y 
contan  buena  letra  que  baftara  para  ganar  de  comer.” 

La  Hilt,  del  Almirante  Don  Chrift.  Colon.  C.  3. 
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H E difcovery  of  a new  Hemifphere  by  Cris- 


topher  Columbus,  and  the  progrefsof  the 
Spaniards  in  the  conqueft  of  it,  have  been  de- 
fervedly  the  theme  of  a long  feries  of  hiftories  in 
the  feveral  languages  of  Europe;  and  the  fubjedt 
has  been  recently  refumed  and  illuftrated  by  a ce- 
lebrated Writer  among  ourfelves. — It  is  not  there- 
fore my  intention  to  tread  again  in  fo  beaten  a 
track,  by  the  recital  of  occurrences  of  which  few 
can  be  ignorant,  if  the  nobleft  exertions  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  producing  events  the  molt  lingular 
and  important  in  the  hiftory  of  the  wrorld,  are  cir- 
cumftances  deferving  admiration  and  enquiry. 

My  attempt,  which  I feel  to  be  fufficientiy  ar- 
duous, is. 

To  prefent  the  Reader  with  an  hiftorical  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  fettlements 
made  by  our  own  nation  in  the  Weft  Indian 
iflands ; — 

To  explain  their  conftitutional  eftablifhments, 
internal  governments,  and  the  political  fyftem  main- 
tained by  Great  Britain  towards  them ; — 
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To  defcribe  the  manners  and  difpotitions  of  the 
prefent  inhabitants,  as  influenced  by  climate,  fitua- 
tion,  and  other  local  caufes;  comprehending  in 
this  part  of  my  book  an  account  of  the  African 
flave-trade  ; forne  obiervations  on  the  negro  cha- 
racter and  genius,  and  reflections  on  the  fyftem  of 
ftavery  eftablifhed  in  our  colonies; — 

To  furnifla  a more  comprehenfive  account  than 
has  hitherto  appeared  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
Sugar  Iflands  in  general,  and  of  their  rich  and  va- 
luable ftaple  commodities,  fugar,  indigo*  coffee,  and 
cotton,  in  particular; — finally. 

To  difplay  the  various  and  widely  extended 
branches  of  their  commerce ; pointing  out  the  re- 
lations of  each  towards  the  other,  and  towards  the 
feveral  great  interefts,  the  manufactures,  naviga- 
tion, revenues,  and  lands  of  Great  Britain  : — 

These,  together  with  feveral  collateral  difquifi- 
tions,  are  the  topicks  on  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  colleCt,  and  convey  to  the  publick,  ufeful  and 
acceptable  information.  Their  importance  will 
not  be  difputed,  and  I have  only  to  lament  that 
my  abilities  are  not  more  equal  to  the  talk  I have 
undertaken. 

Bu  r,  before  I proceed  to  inveftigations  merely 
political  and  commercial,  I have  ventured  on  a re- 
trofpeCtive  furvey  of  the  ffate  and  condition  of  the 
Weft  Indian  iflands  when  firft  difcovered  by  Co- 
lumbus ; and  l have  endeavoured  to  delineate  the 
molt  prominent  features  in  the  character  and  ge- 
nius of  their  ancient  inhabitants.  1 was  led  to  a 
rd c arch  of  this  nature,  not  merely  for  the  purpofe 
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of  giving  uniformity  to  my  work,  but  becaufe,  hav- 
ing refided  many  years  in  the  countries  of  which  I 
write,  I prefume  to  think  that  I am  fomewhat  bet- 
ter qualified  to  judge  of  the  influence  of  climate 
and  fituation,  on  the  difpofition,  temper,  and  in- 
tellects of  ‘their  inhabitants,  than  many  of  thofe 
writers,  who,  without  the  fame  advantage,  haw 
undertaken  to  compile  fyftems,  and  eftablifh  con- 
clufions,  on  this  lubjeCt.  I conceive  that,  unlels 
an  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  adtual  experience 
and  perfonal  obfervation,  neither  genius  nor  in- 
duftry  can  at  all  times  enable  him  to  guard  againft 
the  miftakes  and  mifreprefentations  of  prejudiced, 
ignorant,  or  interefted  men;  to  whofe  authority  he 
fubmits,  merely  from  the  want  of  advantages  which 
thofe  who  have  pofleflfed  them  have  perverted.  He 
is  liable  even  to  be  mifled  by  preceding  authors, 
who  have  undertaken,  on  no  better  foundation  than 
himfelf,  to  compile  hiftories  and  form  fyftems  on 
the  fame  fubjedf  : for  when  plaufible  theories  are 
deduced,  with  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  from  facts 
confidently  aflerted  ; he  fufpedts  not,  or,  if  he 
fufpeCts,  is  cautious  ofaflerting,  that  the  foundation 
itfelf  (as  it  frequently  happens)  is  without  fupport ; 
that  no  fuch  fades  actually  exift,  or,  if  exifting,  are 
accidental  and  local  peculiarities  only, — not  pre- 
mifes  of  fufficient  extent  and  importance  whereon 
to  ground  general  conclufions  and  fyftematical 
combination. 

I have  been  induced  to  make  this  remark  from 
perufing  the  fpeculations  of  Mont.  Button  and 
lome  other  French  theorifts,  on  the  condition  and 
b 2 character 
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character  of  the  American  nations.  Whether 
from  a defire  to  leffen  the  ftrong  abhorrence  of  all 
mankind  at  the  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  conqueft  of  the  New  World,  or  from  a 
ft  range  affeftation  of  paradox  and  fingularity, 
falfely  claiming  the  honours  of  philofophy,  thofe 
writers  have  ventured  to  affert,  that  the  air  and 
climate,  or  other  phyfical  phenomena,  retard  the 
growth  of  animated  nature  in  the  New  Hemifphere, 
and  prevent  the  natives  from  attaining  to  that  per- 
fection at  which  mankind  arrive  in  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  Notwithftanding  the  variety  of 
foil,  climate,  and  feafons,  which  prevail  in  the  feve- 
ral  great  provinces  of  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca j — notwithftanding  that  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants were  divided  into  a great  many  different 
tribes,  and  diftinguifhed  alfo  by  many  different 
languages  ; it  is  pretended  that  all  thofe  various 
tribes  were  uniformly  inferior,  in  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  and  the  capacity  of  improvement,  to  the 
reft  of  the  human  fpecies;  that  they  were  crea- 
tures of  no  conftderation  in  rhe  book  of  Nature; — 
denied  the  refined  invigorating  fentiment  of  love, — : 
and  not  poffefling  even  any  very  powerful  degree 
of  animal  defire  towards  multiplying  their  fpecies. 
The  author  of  a fyftem  entitled  ‘ Recherches  Philo- 
fophiques  fur  les  Americans'  declares,  with  unex- 
ampled arrogance,  that  there  never  has  been  found, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  New  World, 
a tingle  individual  of  fuperior  fagacity  to  the  reft. 
And  the  fcope  of  his  treatife  is  to  demonftrate,  that 
the  poor  favages  were  a&uated,  not  by  reafon,  but 
by  a fort  of  animal  inftintft ; that  Nature,  having 
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beftowed  on  the  whole  fpecies  a certain  fmall  de- 
gree of  intellect,  to  which  they  all  individually  at- 
tain, placed  an  infurmountable  barrier  againft  their 
further  progrefs ; — of  courfe,  that  they  are  not 
(properly  fpeaking)  men,  but  beings  of  a fecondary 
and  fubordinate  rank  in  the  fcale  of  creation. 

Although  our  own  learned  Hiftorian  (a)  is 
much  too  enlightened  to  adopt,  in  their  fulleft  ex- 
tent, thefe  opinions ; — which  cannot,  indeed,  be 
read  without  indignation  ; — yet  it  is  impofiible  to 
deny,  that  they  have  had  fame  degree  of  influence 
in  the  general  eitimate  which  he  has  framed  of  the 
American  charadfer ; for  be  afcribes  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  New  World  many  of  thofe  imperfec- 
tions on  which  the  fyftem  in  queftion  is  founded  ; 
and  repeatedly  aflerts,  that  “ the  qualities  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  all  the  different  tribes  may 
be  painted  with  the  fame  features  (b)”  With 
this  bias  on  his  pen,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this 
author  is  fometimes  chargeable  with  repugnancy 
and  contradidtion.  Thus  we  are  told  that  “ the 
Americans  are,  in  an  amazing  degree,  ftrangers  to 
the  firft  inftindl  of  nature  (a  paffion  for  the  fex), 
and,  in  every  part  of  the  New  World , treat  their 
women  with  coldnefs  and  indifference  (c).”  Yet 
we  find  foon  afterwards,  that,  “ in  fome  countries  of 
the  New  World , the  women  are  valued  and  ad- 
mired, the  animal  paffion  of  the  fexes  becomes  ar- 
dent, and  the  diflolution  of  their  manners  is  ex- 

(a)  Dr.  Robert  fon.  (cj  P.292. 

(b)  Hiftory  of  Americ?,  Vol.  I.  p,  280  and  283. 
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ceffive  (d)."  It  is  elfewhere  obferved,  that  “ the 
Americans  were  not  only  averfe  to  toil,  but  inca- 
pable of  it,  and  funk  under  talks  which  the  people 
of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed  with 
eafe;  and  it  is  added,  that  “ this  feeblenefs  of  con- 
ftitution  was  univerjal,  and  may  be  confidered  as  cha- 
raEleriflick  of  the  fpecies( e J.”  It  appears,  however, 
in  a fubfequent  page,  that  “ wherever  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  gradually  accuftomed  to  hard  la- 
bour, their  conftitutions  become  robuft  enough  to 
equal  any  effort  of  the  natives  either  of  Africa  or 
Europe  ( f ).”  Perfonal  debility,  therefore,  could 
not  have  been  the  peculiar  charadteriflick  of  the 
American  fpecies ; for  the  human  frame,  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  acquires  ftrength  by  gradual 
employment,  and  is  comparatively  feeble  with- 
out it. 

Again  : Among  the  qualities  which  the  Hiflo- 
rian  confiders  as  univerlaily  predominant  in  the 
Americans,  he  afcribes  to  them,  in  a remarkable 
degree,  a hardnefs  of  heart  and  a brutal  infenfibility 
to  the  fufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures  (g). 
“ So  little  (he  obferves)  is  the  bread  of  a favage 
fufceptible  of  thofe  fentiments  which  prompt  men 
to  that  feeling  attention  which  mitigates  diftrefs, 
in  fome  provinces  of  America  the  Spaniards  have 
found  it  neceffary  to  enforce  the  common  duties  of 
humanity  by  pofitive  laws  (h).”  Neither  is  this 
account  of  their  inflexibility  confined  to  the  fero* 

(d)  Hiftory  of  America,  Vol.  I.  p.  296.  (e)  P.  290. 

(f)  P.294.  (g)  P.  405.  (hj  P.406. 
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cious  barbarian  of  the  northern  provinces,  or  to  the 
miferable  outcaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  author 
•extends  his  defcription  to  all  the  uncivilized  inha- 
bitants of  the  New  Heraifphere.  It  conftitutes  a 
linking  feature  in  his  general  eftimate ; for  he 
eftablilbes  it  as  a fixed  principle,  that  “ in  every 
part  of  the  deportment  of  man  in  his  lavage  Hate, 
whether  towards  his  equals  of  the  human  fpecies., 
or  towards  the  animals  below  him,  we  recognize 
the  fame  character,  and  trace  the  operations  of  a 
mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifications,  and  regulated 
by  its  own  caprice,  without  much  attention  or  fen- 
fibility  to  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  the  beings 
around  him  ( i J.” 

Certainly  the  learned  Author,  while  employed 
in  this  reprefentation,  had  wholly  forgotten  the  ac- 
count which  he  had  before  given  of  the  firft  inter- 
view between  the  Spaniards  and  the  natives  of 
Hifpaniola,  when  a fhip  of  Columbus  was  wrecked 
on  that  ifiand.  “ As  foon  (fays  the  Hiftorian)  as 
they  heard  of  the  difafier,  they  crouded  to  the  Ihore, 
with  their  prince  Guacanahari  at  their  head.  In- 
■flead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  diltrefs  in  which 
they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to 
their  detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfortune 
with  tears  of  fincere  condolence.  Not  fatisfied  with 
this  unavailing  expreffion  of  their  fympathy,  they 
put  to  fea  avail  number  of  canoes,  and,  under  the 
diredlion  of  the  Spaniards,  affifted  in  faving  what- 
ever could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck ; and  by  the 

(ij  Hiftory  of  America,  Vol.  L p.  40 7. 
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united  labour  of  fo  many  hands,  almoft  every  thing 
of  value  was  carried  afhore.  Guacanahari  in  per- 
fon  took  charge  of  the  goods,  and  prevented  the 
multitude  not  only  from  embezzling,  but  even 
from  infpedting  too  curioufly  what  belonged  to 
their  guefts.  Next  morning  this  prince  vifited 
Columbus,  and  endeavoured  to  confole  him  for  his 
lofs  by  offering  all  that  he  poffeffed  to  repair  it  ." 

Thus  exceptions  prefent  themfelves  to  every  ge- 
neral conclufton,  until  we  are  burthened  with  their 
variety: — And  at  lad  we  end  juft  where  we  began; 
for  the  wonderful  uniformity  which  is  faid  to  have 
diftinguifhed  the  American  Indians,  cannot  be  fup- 
ported  by  analogy,  becaufe  it  is  not  founded  on 
nature. 

Of  the  other  branches  of  my  work,  great  part, 
I prefume  to  think,  will  be  new  to  many  of  my 
readers.  I have  not  met  with  any  book  that  even 
pretends  to  furnifh  a comprehenfive  and  fatisfadtory 
account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  our  national 
fettlements  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  The 
fyftem  of  agriculture  pradtifed  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
is  almoft  as  much  unknown  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  as  that  of  Japan.  They  know,  indeed,  that 
fugar,  and  indigo,  and  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  raifed 
and  produced  there;  but  they  are  very  generally, 
and  to  a furprifing  degree,  uninformed  concerning 
the  method  by  which  thofe  and  other  valuable 
commodities  are  cultivated  and  brought  to  per- 
fection. So  remarkable  indeed  is  the  want  of  in- 
formation in  this  refpedt,  even  among  perfons  of 
the  inoft  extenfive  general  knowledge,  that  in  a 
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‘law  queftion  which  came  by  appeal  from  one  of  the 
Sugar  Iflands  a few  years  ago,  the  noble  and  learned 
earl  who  prefided  at  the  hearing,  thinking  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  fome  account  of  the  nature  of  rum 
and  melafies  (much  being  ftated  in  the  pleadings 
concerning  the  value  of  thofe  commodities)  affured 
his  auditors  with  great  folemnity,  that  “ melaffes 
was  the  raw  and  unconcodted  juice  extracted  from 
the  cane,  and  from  which  fugar  was  afterwards  made 
by  boiling!”  ( k ) 

On  the  lubjedt  of  the  Have-trade,  and  its  conco- 
mitant circumftances,  fo  much  has  been  faid  of  late 
by  others,  that  it  may  be  fuppofed  there  remains 
but  little  to  be  added  by  me.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  my  account,  both  of  the  trade  and  the 
lituation  of  the  enllaved  negroes  in  the  Britifh  co- 
lonies, differs  very  elfentially  from  the  reprefenta- 
tions  that  have  been  given,  not  only  in  a great  va- 
riety of  pamphlets  and  other  publications,  but  alfo 
by  many  of  the  witnelfes  that  were  examined  be- 
fore the  houfe  of  commons.  The  publick  mull 
judge  between  us,  and  I Ihould  be  in  no  pain  about 
the  refult,  if  the  characters  of  fome  of  thofe  perfons 
who  have  flood  forth  on  this  occalion  as  accufers 
of  the  refident  planters,  were  as  well  known  in 
Great  Britain,  as  they  are  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
What  I have  written  on  thefe  fubjedts  has  at  lead, 
this  advantage,  that  great  part  of  my  obfervations 
are  founded  on  perfonal  knowledge  and  adtual  ex- 

(k)  I give  this  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  a Jamaica  gentle- 
naan  who  wa9  prefeot;  a perfon  of  undoubted  veracity. 

perience : 
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perience : and  with  regard  to  the  manners  and  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  native  Africans,  as  diftinguifhed  by 
national  habits,  and  charaderiflick  features,  I ven- 
ture to  think,  that  my  remarks  will  be  found  bath 
new  and  interefting. 

After  all,  my  firft  objed  has  been  truth,  not 
novelty.  I have  endeavoured  to  colled  ufeful 
knowledge  wherefoever  it  lay,  and  when  I found 
books  that  fupplied  what  I fought,  I have  fome- 
times  been  content  to  adopt,  without  alteration, 
what  was  thus  furniihed  to  my  hands.  Thus, 
extrads  and  paftages  from  former  writers  occupy 
fome  of  my  pages ; and  not  having  always  been 
careful  to  note  the  authorities  to  which  I reforted, 
I find  it  now  too  late  to  afcertain  the  full  extent 
of  my  obligations  of  this  kind.  They  may  be 
traced  mofl.  frequently,  I believe,  in  the  firft  and 
iaft  parts  of  my  work:  In  the  firlt,  becaufe,  when 
I began  my  talk,  I had  lefs  confidence  in  my  own 
refources  than  I found  afterwards,  when  pradice 
had  rendered  writing  familiar  to  me  ; and  in  the 
laff,  becaufe,  when  my  labours  grew  near  to  a con- 
clufion,  I became  weary,  and  was  glad  to  get  af- 
fiftance  wherefoever  it  offered. 

From  living  rather  than  from  written  informa- 
tion, however,  have  I generally  fought  affiftance, 
when  my  own  refources  have  proved  deficient ; and 
it  is  my  good  fortune  to  boaft  an  acquaintance 
with  men,  to  whom,  for  local  and  commercial 
knowledge,  our  ftatefmen  and  fenators  might  re- 
fort, with  credit  to  themfelves  and  advantage  to 
the  publick.  On  this  occafion,  neither  the  grati- 
tude 
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tude  which  I owe  for  favours  beftowed,  nor  the 
pride  which  I feel  from  the  honour  of  his  friendfhip, 
will  allow  me  to  conceal  the  name  of  Edward 
Long,  Efquire,  the  author  of  the  Jamaica  Hiftory, 
to  whom  I am  firft  and  principally  indebted  ; and 
who,  with  the  liberality  which  always  accompanies 
true  genius,  has  been  as  careful  to  correct  my  er- 
rors, and  affiduous  to  fupply  my  defedts,  as  if  his 
own  well-earned  reputation  had  depended  on  the 
iflue. 

For  great  part  of  the  materials  which  compofc 
the  Hiftory  of  Grenada,  I am  under  obligations  to 
Thomas  Campbell,  Efquire,  formerly  fpeaker  of 
the  affembly  of  that  ifland,  who,  through  means 
of  a friend,  furnilhed  fuch  anfwers  to  queries  that  I 
fent  him,  as  encourage  me  to  prefent  that  portion 
of  my  work  to  the  publickwith  a confidence  which 
I dare  not  affume  in  my  account  of  fome  other  of 
the  iflands.  Yet,  even  with  regard  to  moft  of 
thefe,  I have  no  caufe  to  complain  that  affiftance 
has  been  oftentimes  denied  me.  Concerning  Bar- 
badoes  and  Saint  Chriftopher’s  in  particular,  I have 
been  favoured  with  much  accurate  and  acceptable 
information,  by  John  Braithvvaite  and  Alexander 
Douglas,  Efquires,  gentlemen  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  thofe  colonies ; 
and  the  polite  and  cheerful  readinefs  with  which 
they  fatisfied  my  enquiries,  entitle  them  to  this 
publick  teflimony  of  my  thanks. 

The  fame  tribute  is  moft  juftly  due  to  Benjamin 
Vaughan  and  George  Hibbert,  Efquires,  merchants 
of  London,  for  many  excellent  and  important  re- 
marks, 
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marks,  and  much  valuable  matter ; which,  at 
length,  have  enabled  me  to  look  back  on  the  com- 
mercial difquifitions  in  the  laft  book,  with  a de- 
gree of  fatisfa&ion  that  at  one  period  I defpaired 
of  obtaining;  being  well  apprized  that  this  part  of 
my  work  will,  on  many  accounts,  be  moft  ob- 
noxious to  criticifm.  That  it  is  now  rendered  free 
from  miftakes,  I do  not  indeed  pretend.  In 
all  refearches  of  a political  and  commercial  nature, 
the  beft  authorities  are  fome times  fallible  ; and 
there  is  frequently  much  difference  both  in  general 
opinion  and  particular  computation  between  thofe 
who  are  equally  folicitous  for  the  difcovery  of 
truth.  The  facffs,  however,  that  I have  collected 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  ufe,  whether  the  conclufions  f 
have  drawn  from  them  be  well  founded  or  not. 

I might  here  clofe  this  introductory  difcourfe, 
and  leave  my  book  to  the  candour  of  my  readers ; 
but  having  made  my  acknowledgments  to  thofe 
gentlemen  who  have  given  me  their  kind  affiftanc? 
in  the  compilation  of  it ; and  feeling,  in  common 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies, 
a juft  fenfe  of  indignation  at  the  malignant  and 
unmerited  afperfions  which  are  daily  and  hourly 
thrown  upon  the  planters,  for  fuppofed  improper 
and  inhuman  treatment  of  their  African  labourers; 

I fhould  ill  acquit  myfelf,  as  the  hiftorian  of  thofe 
colonies,  if  I omitted  this  opportunity  of  giving 
my  teftimony  to  the  fulnefs  of  their  gratitude, 
their  honeft  pride  and  lively  fenfibility,  at  behold- 
ing, in  a Son  of  their  beloved  Sovereign,  the  gene- 
rous affertor  of  their  rights,  and  the  ftrenuous  and 

able 
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able  defender  of  their  injured  characters,  and  in- 
tuited honour  ! The  condefcending  and  unfolieited 
interpofition  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  this  oc- 
cafon,  is  the  more  valuable,  as,  happily  for  the 
planters,  it  is  founded  on  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  per- 
fonal  obfervation  of  their  manners,  and  knowledge 
of  their  difpofitions,  acquired  on  the  fpot.  Thus 
patronized  and  protected,  while  they  treat  with 
filent  fcorn  and  deferved  contempt  the  bafe  efforts 
of  thofe  perfons  who,  without  the  leaft  knowledge 
of  the  fubjeCt,  affail  them  with  obloquy  and  out- 
rage, they  find  a dignified  fupport,  in  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  their  own  innocence,  even  under  the  mif- 
guided  zeal  and  unfavourable  prepoffeffions  of  bet- 
ter men.  It  might  indeed  be  hoped,  for  the  in- 
terefts  of  truth  and  humanity,  that  fuch  men  would 
now  frankly  acknowledge  their  error,  and  ingenu- 
oufly  own,  that  we  have  been  mod  cruelly  traduced, 
and  ignominioufly  treated ; or  if  this  be  too  much 
to  afk,  we  may  at  leaft  expeCt  that  gentlemen  of 
education  and  candour  will  no  longer  perfft  in 
affording  countenance  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of 
the  envious  and  illiberal,  by  giving  currency  to  fug- 
geftions  which  they  cannot  poffibly  know  to  be 
true,  and  which  we  know  to  be  falfe. 


London,  1793. 
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SECOND  EDITION. 

TH  E fale  of  a large  impreffion  of  this  Work, 
in  little  more  than  twelve  months,  having 
induced  the  Bookfeller  to  publifh  a fecond  edition, 
I have  availed  myfelf  of  the  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting feveral  errors  which  have  crept  into  the 
firft  j but  I have  not  found  it  neceflary  to  enlarge 
my  Book  with  any  new  matter  of  my  own,  worthy 
of  mention.  The  only  additions  of  importance  are 
a few  notes  and  illuftrations,  with  which  the  kind- 
nefs  ot  friends  has  enabled  me  to  fupply  fome  of  my 
deficiences.  I have  thought  it  proper,  however,  in 
that  part  of  the  Sixth  Book  which  treats  of  the 
commercial  fyftem,  to  infert  a copy  of  the  provi- 
fional  bill  prefented  to  the  Koufe  of  Commons  in 
March  1782,  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  purpofe  of 
reviving  the  beneficial  intercourfe  that  exifted  be- 
fore the  late  American  war,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Britifh  Sugar  Hands.  This  bill, 
through  the  influence  of  popular  prejudice  and 
other  caufes,  was  unfortunately  loft.  Had  it  paffed 
into  a law,  it  would  probably  have  faved  from  the 
horrors  of  famine  fifteen  thouland  unoffending 
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Negroes,  who  miferably  perilhed  (in  Jamaica  alone) 
from  the  fad  effefts  of  the  fatal  reftri&ive  fyftem 
which  prevailed  ! The  publication  of  this  bill, 
therefore,  is  difcharging  a debt  of  juftice  to  the 
Minifter  and  myfelf : to  Mr.  Pitt,  becaufe  it 
proves  that  his  firft  ideas  on  this  queftion  were 
founded  on  principles  of  found  policy  and  huma- 
nity ; to  myfelf,  becaufe  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  Ihewing  that  the  fentiments  which  I have  ex- 
prefled  on  the  fame  fubjedt  are  juftified  by  his  high 
authority. 

This  is  not  a bufinefs  of  felfilhnefs  or  fadtion; 
nor  (like  many  of  thofe  queftions  which  are  daily 
moved  in  Parliament  merely  to  agitate  and  perplex 
government)  can  it  be  dimifled  by  a vote.  It  will 
come  forward  again  and  again,  and  haunt  admini- 
ftration  in  a thoufand  hideous  lhapes,  until  a more 
liberal  policy  (hall  take  place ; for  no  folly  can  pof- 
fibly  exceed  the  notion  that  any  meafures  purfued 
by  Great  Britain  will  prevent  the  American  States 
from  having,  fome  time  or  other , a commercial  in- 
tercourfe  with  our  Weft  Indian  territories  on  their 
own  terms.  With  a chain  of  coaft  of  twenty  de- 
grees of  latitude,  pofteffing  the  fineft  harbours  for 
the  purpofe  in  the  world,  all  lying  lb  near  to  the 
Sugar  Colonies,  and  the  track  to  Europe, — with  a 
country  abounding  in  every  thing  the  Illands  have 
occalion  for,  and  which  they  can  obtain  no  where 
elfe ; — all  thefe  circumftances,  neceflarily  and  na- 
turally lead  to  a commercial  intercourfe  between 
Illands  and  the  United  States.  It  is  true,  we 

may 
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may  ruin  our  Sugar  Colonies,  and  ourfelves  alfo,  in 
the  attempt  to  prevent  it ; but  it  is  an  experiment 
which  God  and  Nature  have  marked  out  as  impof- 
iible  to  fucceed.  The  prefent  reftraining  fyftem  is 
forbidding  men  to  help  each  other:  men  who,  by 
their  neceffities,  their  climate  and  productions,  are 
handing  in  perpetual  need  of  mutual  afftftance,  and 
able  to  fupply  it. 

I write  with  the  freedom  of  Hiftory; — for  it  is 
the  caufe  of  humanity  that  I plead.-— At  the  fame 
time  there  is  not  a man  living  who  is  more  defirous 
than  myfelf  of  teftifying,  by  every  poffible  means,  the 
fenfibility  and  affedion  which  are  due  to  our  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  for  that  paternal  folicitude  and 
munificent  interpofition,  in  favour  of  his  remoteft 
fubjeds,  to  which  it  is  owing  that  the  Bread  Fruit, 
and  other  valuable  produdions  of  the  moil  diftant 
regions,  now  flourifh  in  the  Britilh  Weft  Indies. 
Thefe  are  indeed  “ imperial  works,  and  worthy 
“ kings.”  After  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts, 

O ' . 

the  introdudion  of  the  Bread  Fruit  was  happily 
accomplifhed,  in  January  1793,  by  the  arrival  at 
St.  Vincent  of  his  Majefty’s  Ihip  Providence,  Cap- 
tain William  Bligh,  and  the  Affiftant  brig,  Cap- 
tain Nathaniel  Portlock,  from  the  South 
Seas ; having  on  board  many  hundreds  of  thofe 
trees,  and  a vaft  number  of  other  choice  and  cu- 
rious plants,  in  a very  flourifhing  condition;  all 
which  have  been  properly  diftributed  through  the 
iflands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Jamaica,  and  already  af- 
ford the  pleafing  profped  that  his  Majefty’s  good- 
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^icfs  will  be  felt  to  the  moft  diftant  period  *.  The 
cultivation  of  thefe  valuable  exoticks  will,  without 
doubt,  in  a courle  of  years,  leffen  the  dependence  of 
the  Sugar  Iflands  on  North  America  for  food  and 
neceflanes;  and  not  oniy  fupply  lubfiflence  for  fu- 
ture generations,  but  probably  furnifli  frefh  incite- 
ments to  induftry,  new  improvements  in  the  arts,  and 
new  lubjecls  of  commerce  ! 

The  Afiembly  of  Jamaica,  co-operating  with  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  his  Majefty,  have  lately 
purchaled  the  magnificent  botanical  garden  of  Mr. 
Eaftf , and  placed  it  on  the  publick  edablhhment, 
under  the  care  of  fkilful  gardeners,  one  of  whom  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe  with  Captain  Bligh.  1 
might  therefore  have  considerably  enlarged  the  Hor - 
tm  Eajlenfis  annexed  to  the  Third  Volume  of  this 
Work,  but  the  particulars  did  not  come  to  my  hands 

in 


* Extra  ft  of  a letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  the  Eo- 
tanick  gardener  in  Jamaica  ; dated  December  1 793. 

“ All  the  trees  under  rnv  charge  are  thriving  with  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  Some  of  the  Bread  Fruit  are  upwards  of  eleven  feet 
high,  with  leaves  thirty-fix  inches  long  ; and  my  fuccefs  in  cul- 
tivating them  has  exceeded  my  molt  fanguine  expeditions. 
The  Cinnamon  Tree  is  become  very  common,  and  Mangoes 
are  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  be  planted  in  the  negro-grounds.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  bearing  trees  of  the  Jaaclc  or  baftard  bread  fruit 
which  is  exaftly  the  fame  as  the  Nanka  ot  Timor.  We  hat  e 
one  Nutmeg  Plant,  which  is  rather  fickly,  &c.  &c.” 


f On  the  death  of  Hinton  East,  E fq . the  founder  of  the 
botanick  garden,  it  became  the  property  of  his  nephew,  Edward 
Hyde  East,  Efq,  band  Her  at  law,  and  member  of  parliament 
ior  Great  Bedwin,  who  with  great  generality  offered  it  to  the  Af- 
-embly  of  Jamaica,  for  the  ufc  of  the  publick,  at  their  own  price. 
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in  time.  However,  that  the  lovers  of  natural  hit- 
tory  may  not  be  wholly  difappointed,  I fhall  ftlb- 
join  to  this  Preface  a Catalogue  of  the  more  rare  and 
valuable  exoticks  which  now  flounfh  in  Jamaica. 
The  prefent  improved  ftate  of  botany  in  that  illand 
will  thus  be  fecn  at  one  view. 

In  contemplating  this  difplay  of  induftry  and 
fcience,  and  offering  the  tribute  of  grateful  venera- 
tion to  that  Sovereign  under  whofe  royal  patronage 
and  bounty  fo  many  valuable  produ&ions  have  been 
conveyed  in  a growing  ftate  from  one  extremity  of 
the  world  to  the  other,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  can  forget  how 
much  alio  is  due  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  Pre- 
fident  of  the  Royal  Society  ; by  whole  warm  and 
unwearied  exertions  the  fecond  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas  was  determined  on,  after  the  firft  had  proved 
abortive.  Among  all  the  labours  of  life,  if  there  is 
one  purfuit  more  replete  than  any  other  with  bene- 
volence, more  likely  to  add  comforts  to  exifting 
people,  and  even  to  augment  their  numbers  by  aug- 
menting their  means  of  fubfiftence,  it  is  certainly 
that  of  fpreading  abroad  the  bounties  of  creation, 
by  transplanting  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  ano- 
ther fuch  natural  produ&ions  as  are  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  to  the  interefts  of  humanity.  In  this  ge- 
nerous effort,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  employed  a 
confiderable  part  of  his  time,  attention,  and  fortune ; * 
and  the  fuccefs  which  in  many  cafes,  has  crowned 
his  endeavours,  will  be  felt  in  the  enjoyments,  and 
rewarded  by  the  bleffings,  of  poftent}. 

On  the  whole,  the  introduction  of  the  Bread 

Fruit  and  other  plants  from  the  South  Sea  Iflands— 

the 
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the  munificence  difplayed  by  His  Majesty  in 
caufing  the  voyage  to  be  undertaken  by  which  it 
was  finally  accomplifiied — the  liberality  and  judg- 
ment of  thofe  who  advifed  it — and  the  care  and  at- 
tention manifefted  by  thofe  who  were  more  imme- 
diately entrufted  with  the  conduct  of  it,  are  circum- 
ftances  that  claim  a diftinguifhed  place,  and  con- 
ftitute  an  important  era,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  Weft  Indies  1 

Having  faid  thus  much  in  honourof  my  country- 
men, it  is  but  juftice  to  obferve,  that  the  French  na- 
tion (whilft  a government  exifted  among  them)  be- 
gan to  manifeft  a noble  fpirit  of  emulation  in  the 
fame  liberal  purfuit.  It  is  to  the  induftry  of  the 
French  that  Jamaica  (as  will  be  feen  in  the  Hiftory 
of  thatliland)  ou'es  the  Cinnamon,  the  Mango, and 
fome  other  delicious  Spices  and  Fruits.  Among 
other  branches  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  introdu- 
ced  by  them  into  their  Weft  Indian  pofteffions,  they 
reckoned  three  different  fpecies  of  the  Sugar  Cane, 
all  of  which  were  previoufly  unknown  to  the  plan- 
ters and  inhabitants.  I have,  in  the  Second  volume 
of  this  edition,  oblerved,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
had  fatisfied  me  that  i'uch  varieties  did  exift  ; but  I 
was  not  then  apprized  that  their  cultivation  had 
been  fuccefsfuljy  attempted  in  any  of  our  own  ifiands. 
By  the  kindnefs  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Laforey, 
Baronet,  I am  now  enabled  to  gratify  my  readers 
with  i'uch  full  and  a-uthentick  information  on  this 
fubjedt,  as  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  every 
jnjiabitant  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
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These  Canes  were  originally  introduced  into  Mar- 
tirvico ; and  it  was  a fortunate  circumftance  that  the 
diftinguifhed  officer  whom  I have  named  command- 
ed about  that  time  on  the  naval  ftation  at  Antigua. 
It  was  equally  fortunate  that,  with  a love  of  natural 
knowledge,  he  pofieffed  plantations  in  the  Ifland 
Lift- mentioned  ; for  it  is  extremely  probable,  from 
the  difturbances  and  diffractions  which  have  pre- 
vailed ever  fince  in  every  one  of  the  French  Colonies, 
that  there  would  not  at  this  time  have  been  found  a 
trace  of  thefe  plants  in  any  part  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
if  Sir  John  Laforey  had  not  perfonaily  attended 
to  their  prefervation.  With  the  account  which  his 
politenels  has  enabled  me  to  prefent  to  the  Publick, 

1 fit  all  conclude  this  Introductory  Difcourfe. 

Remarks  on  the  East  India  and  other  CANES 
imported  into  the  French  Charaibean  Ijlands\ 
and  lately  introduced  into  the  IJland  of  Anti- 
gua, by  Sir  John  Laforey,  Bart. 

‘£  One  fort  was  brought  from  the  Ifland  of  Bour- 
bon,  reported  by  the  French  to  be  the  growth  of  the 
coaft  of  Malabar. 

“ Another  fort  from  the  ifland  of  Otaheite. 

“ Another  fort  from  Batavia. 

“ The  two  former  are  much  alike,  both  in  their 
appearance  and  growth,  but  that  of  Otaheite  is  faid 
to  make  the  fineft  fugar.  They  are  much  larger 
than  thole  of  our  Iflands,  the  joints  of  fome  mea- 
furing  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  fix  in  circum- 
ference. 


“ Their 
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“ Their  colour,  and  that  of  their  leaves  alfo,  dif- 
fers from  ours,  being  of  a pale  green ; their  leaves 
broader,  their  points  falling  towards  the  ground  as 
they  grow  out,  inftead  of  being  eredt  like  thofe  of  our 
Iflands.  Their  juice  alfo,  when  expreffed,  differs 
from  that  of  our  Canes ; being  of  a very  pale,  inftead 
of  a deep  green  colour.  I caufed  one  of  the  largeft 
of  thefe  Canes  to  be  cur,  at  what  I deemed  its  full 
growth,  and  likewife  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Ifland 
Canes  that  could  be  found  upon  each  of  three  other 
plantations.  When  they  were  properly  trimmed  for 
grinding,  I had  them  weighed  : the  Malabar  Canes 
weighed  upwards  of  feven  pounds ; neither  of  the 
other  three  exceeded  four  pounds  and  a quarter. 

“ They  are  ripe  enough  to  grind  at  the  age  of 
ten  months ; a few  cut  for  a trial  by  my  manager, 
above  twelve  months  old,  were  judged  to  have  loft 
part  of  their  juices,  by  {landing  too  long. 

“ They  appear  to  ftand  the  dry  weather  better 
than  ours;  1 obferved,  that  after  a drought  of  along 
continuance,  when  the  leaves  of  our  own  Canes  began 
to  turn  brown  at  their  points,  thele  continued  their 
colour  throughout. 

“ A gentleman  of  Montferrat  had  fome  plants 
given  to  him  by  Monfieur  Pinnel,  one  of  the  moil 
confiderable  planters  ofGuadaloupe,  who  told  him  he 
had,  in  the  preceding  year  ( 1792)  in  which  an  exceed- 
ing great  drought  had  prevailed,  planted  amongft  a 
large  field  of  the  Ifland  Canes  halfan  acre  of  thefe;  that 
the  want  of  rain,  and  the  borer,  had  damaged  the  for- 
mer fo  much,  that  he  could  not  make  fugar  from  them, 
but  the  latter  had  produced  him  three  hogfheads. 

“ In 
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“ the  Spring  of  this  year  (1794)  a trial  was 
made  of  the  Malabar  Canes,  on  one  of  my  planta- 
tions; 160  bunches  from  holes  of  five  feet  fquare 
were  cut,  they  produced  upwards  of  350  lbs.  of 
very  good  fugar ; the  juice  came  into  fugar  in  the 
teache,  in  much  lefs  time  than  is  ufually  required  for 
that  of  the  other  Canes,  and  threw  up  very  little 
fcum.  The  produce  was  in  the  proportion  of  3,500 
lbs.  to  an  acre ; the  weather  had  then  been  fo  very 
dry,  and  the  borer  fo  deftrudlivc,  that  I am  fure  no 
one  part  of  that  plantation  would  have  yielded  above 
half  that  quantity  from  the  other  Canes,  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  ground.  We  had  not  then  the  benefit  of 
the  new-invented  clarifiers,  which,  though  imported, 
had  not  been  fixed  up  for  want  of  time. 

“ The  French  complain  that  thefe  Canes  do  not 
yield  a fufficient  quantity  of  field  trafh,  to  boil  the 
juice  into  fugar;  to  this,  and  to  their  never  throw- 
ing up  an  arrow,  I think  their  fuperior  fize  may  in 
good  meafure  be  attributed.  This  inconvenience 
may  be  obviated,  by  the  fubflitution  of  coals ; and 
the  increafed  quantity  of  the  cane-trafh,  which  their 
magnitude  will  furnifh  (and  which  we  reckon  the 
richeft  manure  we  have,  when  properly  prepared) 
will  well  indemnify  the  expence  of  firing. 

“ The  Batavia  Canes  are  a deep  purple  on  the 
outfide;  they  grow  fhort-jointed,  and  fmall  in  cir- 
cumference, but  bunch  exceedingly,  and  vegetate 
fo  quick,  that  they  fpring  up  from  the  plant  in  one- 
third  the  time  thofe  of  our  Ifland  do;  the  joints,  foon 
after  theyfonn,  all  burfi:  longitudinally.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  being  very  hardy,  and  bear  dry 
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weather  well;  a few  bunches  were  cut  and  made  In- 
to fugar  at  the  fame  time  the  experiment  was  made 
with  the  white  Canes.  The  report  made  to  me  of 
them  was,  that  they  yielded  a great  deal  of  juice, 
which  feemed  richer  than  that  of  the  others,  but  the 
lugar  was  ftrongly  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  rind  ; 
and  it  was  obferved,  that  upon  the  expreffion  of 
them  at  the  mill,  the  juice  was  of  a bright  purple ; 
but  by  the  time  it  had  reached  through  the  fpout  to 
the  clarifier  (a  very  Ihort  diftance)  it  became  of  a 
dingy  iron  colour.  I am  told  the  Batavia  fugar  im- 
ported into  Amfterdam  is  very  fair ; fo  that  if  thofe 
Canes  fhould  otherwife  anfwer  well,  means  may 
doubtlefs  be  obtained  to  dilcharge  the  purple  tinge 
from  their  juice.” 


London,  1794, 
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The  Britifh  Colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies. 


BOOK  1. 

A GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THEIR  ANCIENT  STATE 
AND  INHABITANTS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Geographical  arrangement.  — Name.  — Climate. — 
Sea-breeze,  and  Land-wind. — Beauty  andflngu- 
larity  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation. — 
Magnificence  and  fnblimity  of  the  mountains  : re- 
flexions concerning  the  origin  of  thefe  iflands , 

&c. 

Geographers,  following  the  diftnbu-  CHAP 

tion  pf  Nature,  divide  the  vaft  Continent  i. 
of  America  into  two  great  parts,  North  and 
South  the  narrow  but  mountainous  Ifthmus  of  ment. 
Darien  ferving  as  a link  to  connedt  them  toge- 
ther, and  forming  a rampart  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Atlantick  on  the  one  fide, 
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book  and  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean  on  the  other.  Thefe 
x*  great  Oceans  were  anciently  diftinguifhed  alfo, 
'~""v  ' from  their  relative  fituation,  by  the  names  of 

the  North  and  South  Seas  (a). 

Name.  To  that  prodigious  chain  of  Illands  which 
extend  in  a curve  from  the  Florida  Shore  on 
the  Northern  Peninfula,  to  the  Gulph  of  Vene- 
zuela in  the  Southern,  is  given  the  denomination 
of  Weft  Indies , from  the  name  of  India  originally 
affigned  to  them  by  Columbus.  This  illuftrious 
Navigator  planned  his  expedition,  not,  as  Ray- 
nal  and  others  have  fuppofed,  under  the  idea  of 
introducing  a New  World  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Old ; but,  principally,  in  the  view  of  finding 
a route  to  India  by  a Weftern  navigation;  which 
he  was  led  to  think  would  prove  lefs  tedious 
than  by  the  Coaft  of  Africa : and  this  conclufion 
would  have  been  juft,  if  the  geography  of  the 
Ancients,  on  which  it  was  founded,  had  been 
accurate  (b) . Indeed,  fo  firmly  perfuaded  was 

Columbus 

(a)  The  appellation  of  North,  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
Atlantick  which  flows  into  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  feems  now 
to  be  entirely  difufed ; but  the  Pacifick  is  ftill  commonly 
called  the  South  Sea.  It  was  discovered  in  1513. 

(b)  “ The  Spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  to 
the  ancient  geographers.  They  invented  the  method  Hill 
in  ufe,  of  computing  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  different 
places.  According  to  their  dodfrine,  the  equator  con- 
tained 360  degrees;  thefe  they  divided  into  twenty-four 
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Columbus  of  its  truth  and  certainty,  that  he  chap. 
continued  to  affe~  his  belief  of  it  after  the  dif- 
covery  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola ■,  not  doubting  ' 
that  thofe  iflands  conftituted  fome  part  of  the 
Eaftern  extremity  of  Alia  : and  the  nations  of 
Europe,  fatisfied  with  fuch  authority,  concurred 
in  the  fame  idea.  Even  when  the  difcovery  of 
the  Pacifick  Ocean  had  demon ftrated  his  mif- 
take,  all  the  countries  which  Columbus  had 
vifited  ftill  retained  the  name  of  the  Indies ; 
and  in  contradiftimftion  to  thofe  at  which  the 
Portuguefe,  after  palling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  had  at  length  arrived  by  an  Eaftern 


parts,  or  hours,  each  equal  to  fifteen  degrees.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Seres  or  Since  being  the  fartheft  part  of  India 
known  to  the  Ancients,  was  fuppofed,  by  Marinus  Tyrius, 
the  moft  eminent  of  the  ancient  geographers  before  Pto- 
lemy, to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  225  degrees  to  the  eafl:  of  the 
firft  meridian,  paffing  through  the  Fortunate  Iflands.  If 
this  fuppofition  was  well  founded,  the  country  of  the  Seres, 
or  China,  was  only  nine  hours,  or  135  degrees  weft  from 
the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Iflands ; and  the  navigation  in 
that  direction  was  much  fhorter  than  by  the  courfe  which 
the  Portuguefe  were  purfuing.”  From  this  account,  for 
which  the  reader  is  indebted  to  the  learned  Dr.  Robertfon, 
it  is  evident  that  the  fcheme  of  Columbus  was  founded  on 
rational  fvftematical  principles,  according  to  the  light  which 
his  age  afforded ; whereas  if  he  had  propofed,  without  any 
fuch  fupport,  to  difeover  a new  hemifphere  by  failing  weft- 
ward  ; he  would  have  been  juftly  confidered  as  an  arro- 
gant and  chimerical  projector,  and  fuccefs  itfelf  would  not 
have  reconciled  his  temerity  to  the  fober  dictates  of  reafon. 
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book  courfe,  they  were  now  denominated  the  Indies  of 
i-  the  Weft  (c) . 

Among  the  Geographers  of  thofe  days,  how- 
ever, there  were  fome,  who,  envying  the  glory 
of  Columbus,  or  giving  more  credit  to  ancient 
fable  than  to  the  achievements  of  their  cotem- 
poraries, perllfted  in  aligning  to  the  newly-dif- 
covered  Iflands  the  appellation  of  Antilia  or  An- 
tiles  : the  name  (according  to  Charlevoix)  of  an 
imaginary  country,  placed  in  ancient  charts 
about  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  Weftward  o* 
the  Azores ; and  it  is  a name  ftill  very  generally 
ufed  by  foreign  Navigators,  although  the  ety- 
mology of  the  vVbrd  is  as  uncertain  as  the  appli- 
cation of  it  is  unjuft.  To  the  Britifh  nation 
the  name  bellowed  by  Columbus  is  abundantly 
more  familiar : and  thus  the  whole  of  the  New 
Hemifphere  is,  with  us,  commonly  comprifed 
under  three  great  divifions;  North  America, 
South  America,  and  the  W eft  Indies  ( d) . 

Bur. 

(c ) Columbus  failed  on  his  fir  ft  voyage  the  3d  of  Auguft, 
1492.  In  1494  Bartholemus  Dias  difcovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  but  it  was  not  doubled  till  the  year  1497, 
when  Vafquez  de  Gama  fucceeded  (for  the  firft  time  in  mo- 
dern navigation)  in  this,  as  it  was  then  fuppofed,  formidable 
attempt. 

(d)  The  term  Antiles  is  applied  by  Hoffman  to  the  Wind- 
ward or  Charaibean  Iflands  only,  and  is  by  him  thus  ac- 
counted for : “ Dicuntur  Antilas  America:  quafi  ante  Infulas 
Americas,  nempe  ante  majores  Infulas  Sinus  Mexicani."  (Hoff- 
man 
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CHAP. 


But,  fubordinate  to  this  comprehenfive  and 
fimple  arrangement,  neceffity  or  convenience  has  i. 
introduced  more  minute  and  local  diftindtions.  v 'r 
That  portion  of  the  Atlantick,  which  is  lepa- 
rated  from  the  main  Ocean  to  the  North  and 
to  the  Eaft,  by  the  Iflands  I have  mentioned, 
although  commonly  known  by  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  the  Mexican  Gulph,  is  itfelf  pro- 
perly fubdivided  into  three  diftindt  Bafins : the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and 
the  Charaibean  Sea  (e) . The  latter  takes  its 


man  Lexic.  Univ.J  Rochfort  and  Du  Tertre  explain  the 
word  nearly  in  the  lame  manner,  while  Monf.  D’Anville 
applies  the  name  to  thofe  iflands  only,  which  are  more  im- 
mediately oppofed  to,  or  lituated  againji , the  Continent : thus 
he  terms  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  the  Great 
Antiles , and  the  fmall  Iflands  of  Aruba,  Curacjoa,  Bonair, 
Magaritta,  and  fome  others  near  the  coaft  of  Caraccas  on 
the  Southern  Peninfula,  the  Lefs ; excluding  the  Charaibean 
Iflands  altogether.  A recurrence  to  the  early  Spanifh  Hifto- 
rians  would  have  demonflrated  to  all  thefe  writers,  that  tire 
word  Antilia  was  applied  to  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba,  before  the 
difcoyery  either  of  the  Windward  Iflands,  or  any  part  of 
the  American  Continent.  This  appears  from  the  following 
paffage  in  the  Firft  Book  of  the  Firft  Decad  of  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, which  bears  date  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  November 
1493,  eight  months  only  after  Columbus’s  return  from  his 
firft  expedition ; “ Ophiram  Infulam  fefe  reperiffe  refert : 
fed  Cofmographorum  tradtu  diligenter  confiderato,  Antilles 
Infulae  funt  illae  et  adjacentes  alias  : hanc  Hifpaniolam  ap- 
pellant, &c.” 

(e)  Vide  Introduction  to  the  Weft  Indian  Atlas,  by 
J .fferies. 
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book  name  from  that  clafs  of Iflands  which  bound  this 
part  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Eafl.  Moft  of  thefe 
were  anciently  potTetfed  by  a nation  of  Cannibals, 
the  fcourge  and  terror  of  the  mild  and  inoffen- 
five  natives  of  Hifpaniola,  who  frequently  ex- 
pretfed  to  Columbus  their  dread  of  thofe  fierce 
and  warlike  invaders,  ftiling  them  Charaibes  or 
Caribbees  (f).  And  it  was  in  confequence  of 
this  information,  that  the  Illands  to  which  thefe 
favages  belonged,  when  difcovered  afterwards  by 
Columbus,  were  by  him  denominated  generally  - 
the  Charaibean  Iflands. 

Of  this  clafs,  however,  a group  nearly  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Eaftern  fide  of  St.  John  de  Porto 
Rico,  is  likewife  called  the  Virgin  Ifles ; a dis- 
tinction of  which  the  origin  will  be  explained  in 
its  place  fgj. 

(f)  Herrera,  lib.  i.  Fer.  Columbus,  chap,  xxxiii. 

(g)  It  may  be  proper  to  oblerve,  that  the  old  Spanifii 
Navigators,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Weft  Indian  Iflands  in  ge- 
neral, frequently  diftinguifli  them  alfo  into  two  clafTes,  by 
the  terms  Barlovento  and  Sotavento , from  whence  our  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Iflands the  Charaibean  conftituting  in 
ftrift  propriety  the  former  clafs  (and  as  fuch  I fhall  fpeak  of 
them  in  the  courfe  of  this  work),  and  the  four  large  Iflands 
of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  and  Porto  Rico,  the  latter. 

But  our  Englifh  mariners  appropriate  both  terms  to  the  Cha-  * 
raibean  Illands  only,  fubdi viding  them  according  to  their 
fituation  in  the  courfe  of  the  trade  wind  ; the  Windward 
Iflands  by  their  arrangement  terminating,  I believe,  with 
Martinico,  and  the  Leeward  commencing  at  Domjnica,  and 
extending  to  Porto  Rico. 
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Neither  muft  it  pafs  unobferved,  that  the  chap. 
name  of  Bahama  is  commonly  applied  by  the  I- 
Englifh  to  that  duller  of  fmall  illands,  rocks,  — 
and  reefs  of  fand,  which  ftretch  in  a north- 
wellerly  direction  for  the  fpace  of  near  three 
hundred  leagues,  from  the  Northern  coaft  of 
Hifpaniola  to  the  Bahama  Strait,  oppolite  the 
Florida  Shore.  Whether  this  appellation  is  of 
Indian  origin,  as  commonly  fuppoled,  is  a quef- 
tion  I cannot  anfwer ; neither  does  it  merit  very 
anxious  inveftigation : yet  thefe  little  illands 
have  defervedly  a claim  to  particular  notice  ; 
for  it  was  one  of  them  (h)  that  had  the  ho- 
nour of  firft  receiving  Columbus,  after  a voyage 
the  moft  bold  and  magnificent  in  defign,  and 
the  moll  important  in  its  confequences,  of  any 
that  the  mind  of  man  has  conceived,  or  national 
adventure  undertaken,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  prefent  hour. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  which  I propofe  climate, 
to  treat  being  fituated  beneath  the  tropick  of 
Cancer,  the  circumftances  of  climate,  as  well  in 
regard  to  general  heat,  as  to  the  periodical  rains 
and  confequent  variation  of  feafons,  are  nearly 
t flie  fame  throughout  the  whole.  The  tempe- 

(h)  Called  by  the  Indians  Guanahani,  by  the  Spaniards  St. 

Salvadore,  and  is  known  to  Englifh  feamen  by  the  name  of 
Cat  Ifland.  The  whole  group  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Lucayos. 
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rature  of  the  air  varies  indeed  confiderably  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation  of  the  land  ; but,  with 
this  exception,  the  medium  degree  of  heat  is 
much  the  fame  in  all  the  countries  of  this  part  of 
the  globe. 

A tropical  year  feems  properly  to  corm 
prehend  but  two  diftindt  feafons ; the  wet  and 
the  dry  but  as  the  rains  in  thefe  climates  con- 
ftitute  two  great  periods,  I fhall  defcribe  it,  like 
the  European  year,  under  four  divifions. 

The  vernal  feafon,  or  Spring,  may  be  faid  to 
commence  with  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  evidently  becomes  more  vivid, 
and  the  parched  favannas  begin  to  change  their 
ruffet  hue,  even  previous  to  the  firft  periodical 
rains,  which  are  now  daily  expedted,  and  gene- 
rally fet  in  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Thefe,  compared  with  the  Autumnal  rains,  may 
be  faid  to  be  gentle  fhowers.  They  come  from 
the  South,  and  commonly  fall  every  day  about 
noon,  and  break  up  with  thunder-ftorms ; creat- 
ing a bright  and  beautiful  verdure,  and  a rapid 
and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  thermometer  at 
this  feafon  varies  confiderably ; commonly  fall- 
ing fix  or  eight  degrees  immediately  after  the 
diurnal  rains:  its  medium  height  may  be  ftated 
at  750. 

After  thefe  rains  have  continued  about  a 
fortnight,  the  weather  becomes  dry,  fettled,  and 
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falutary ; and  the  tropical  Summer  reigns  in  full 
glory.  Not  a cloud  is  to  be  perceived ; and  the 
fky  blazes  wit^i  irrefiftible  fiercenefs.  For  fome 
hours,  commonly  between  feven  and  ten  in  the 
morning,  before  the  fetting  in  of  the  fea-breeze 
or  trade-wind,  which  at  this  feafon  blows  from 
the  fouth-eaft  with  great  force  and  regularity 
until  late  in  the  evening,  the  heat  is  fcarcely  lup- 
portable ; but,  no  fooner  is  the  influence  felt 
of  this  re fre filing  wind,  than  all  Nature  revives, 
and  the  climate,  in  the  fhade,  becomes  not  only 
very  tolerable,  but  pleafant.  The  thermometer 
now  varies  but  little  in  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours : its  medium,  near  the  coaft,  may  be 
Hated  at  about  8o°.  I have  feldom  obferved 
it  higher  than  85°  at  noon,  nor  much  below 
7 50  at  fun-rife  *. 


CHAP. 

I. 


The  nights  at  this  feafon  are  tranfcendently 
beautiful.  The  clearnefs  and  brilliancy  of  the 
heavens,  the  ferenity  of  the  air,  and  the  foft 
tranquillity  in  which  Nature  repofes,  contribute 
to  harmonize  the  mind,  and  produce  the  mofl 

* Mr.  Long,  in  his  hiftory  of  Jamaica,  juftly  obferves, 
that  “ it  is  not  merely  a high  degree  of  heat  which  renders  a 
climate  unwholefome,  but  the  fudden  change  from  great  heat 
to  (comparatively)  great  coolnefs,  and  vice  verfd.”  Such 
tranfitions  frequently  occur  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
North  America.  In  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferfon  relates,  that  the 
mercury  in  Farenheit’s  thermometer  has  been  known  to  de- 
fend from  920  to  4 70  in  thirteen  hours.  The  Welt  India 
tflands  are  happily  exempt  from  thofe  noxious  variations. 
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calm  and  delightful  fenfations.  The  moon  too 
in  thefe  climates  difplays  far  greater  radiance 
than  in  Europe.  The  fmalleft  print  is  legible  by 
her  light,  and  in  the  moon’s  abfence  her  fun&ion  is 
not  ill  fuppliedbythe  brightnefsof  the  milky-way, 
and  by  that  glorious  planet  Venus,  which  appears 
here  like  a little  moon,  and  glitters  with  fo  re- 
fulgent a beam  as  to  caft  a fhade  from  trees, 
buildings,  and  other  objedts,  making  full  amends 
for  the  fhort  flay  and  abrupt  departure  of  the 
crepufculum  or  twilight  (i). 

This  ftate  of  the  weather  commonly  conti- 
nues, with  little  variation,  from  the  beginning 
of  June  until  the  middle  of  Auguft,  when  the 
diurnal  breeze  begins  to  intermit,  and  the  at- 
mofphere  becomes  fultry,  incommodious  and 
fuffocating.  In  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
and  mod  part  of  September,  we  look  about  in 
vain  for  coolnefs  and  comfort.  The  thermo- 
meter occafionally  exceeds  90°,  and  inllead  of 
a Heady  and  refrefhing  wind  from  the  fea,  there 

(t)  In  the  mountainous  and  interior  parts  of  the  larger 
iflands,  innumerable  fire-Jiies  abound  at  night,  which  have  a 
furprifing  appearance  to  a flranger-  They  confift  of  different 
fpecies,  fome  of  which  emit  a light,  refembling  a fpark  of  fire, 
from  a globular  prominence  near  each  eye;  and  others  from 
their  Tides  in  the  a£t  of  refpiration.  They  are  far  more  lumi- 
nous than  the  glow-worm,  and  fill  the  air  on  all  fides,  like  fo 
many  living  flars,  to  the  great  aftonifhment  and  admiration  of 
a traveller  unaccuftomed  to  the  country. — In  the  day-time 
they  difappear. 
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are  ufually  faint  breezes  and  calms  alternately,  chap. 
Thefe  are  preludes  to  the  fecond  periodical,  or  ?• 
Autumnal,  feafon.  Large  towering  clouds,  flee- 
cy  and  of  a reddifh  hue,  are  now  feen,  in  the 
morning,  in  the  quarters  of  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
eaft;  the  tops  of  the  mountains  at  the  fame 
time  appear  clear  of  clouds,  and  the  objedts 
upon  them  wear  a blueifh  caft,  and  feem  much 
nearer  to  the  fpedtator  than  ufual.  When  thefe 
vafl:  accumulations  of  vapour  have  rifen  to  a 
confiderable  height  in  the  atmofphere,  they 
commonly  move  horizontally  towards  the  moun- 
tains, proclaiming  their  progrefs  in  deep  and 
rolling  thunder,  which,  reverberated  from  peak 
to  peak,  and  anfwered  by  the  diflant  roaring  of 
the  fea,  heightens  the  majefty  of  the  fcene,  and 
irrefiftibly  lifts  up  the  mind  of  the  fpedlator  to 
the  great  Author  of  all  fublimity  *. 

The  waters,  however,  with  which  thefe  con- 
gregated vapours  load  the  atmofphere,  feldom 
fall  with  great  and  general  force  until  the  be- 
ginning of  Odtober.  It  is  then  that  the  heavens 
pour  down  cataradts.  An  European  who  has 

* The  thunder  generally  ceafes  towards  the  evening,  but, 
as  the  night  fets  in,  the  eye  is  irrefiftibly  attracted  towards  the 
mountains  by  the  diftant  lightening,  which  ifiues  from  the 
clouds  in  ten  thoufand  brilliant  corufcations,  and  plays  harm- 
lefsly  along  the  fummits  of  the  mountains  in  various  fantaf- 
tick  fhapes.  It  is  faid  that  the  Aurora  Borealis  is  never  feen 
in  the  Weft  Indies ; but  I have  beheld  lunar  rainbows  fre- 
quently. 
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BOOK 

i. 


not  vilited  thefe  climates,  can  form  no  juft  con- 
ception of  the  quantity  of  water  which  deluges 
the  earth  at  this  feafon  : by  an  exaft  account 
which  was  kept  of  the  rain  which  fell  in  one 
year  in  Barbadoes  (1754)  it  appeared  to  have 
been  87-5-4-5-  cubic  inches,  equal  to  7 feet  3T4^- 
inches  perpendicular  *. 

It  is  now,  in  the  interval  between  the  begin- 
ning of  Auguft  and  the  latter  end  of  October, 
that  hurricanes,  thofe  dreadful  visitations  of  the 
Almighty,  are  apprehended.  The  prognofticks 
of  thefe  elementary  contlidfs,  have  been  minute- 
ly defcribed  by  various  writers,  and  their  effe&s 
are  known  by  late  mournful  experience  to  every 
inhabitant  of  every  illand  within  the  tropicks, 
but  their  immediate  caufe  feems  to  lie  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  circumfcribed  know- 
ledge f. 

Towards 


* Taking  the  whole  iflands  throughout,  from  fixty  to  fixty - 
five  inches  appear  to  be  about  the  medium  of  rain  in  feafon- 
able  years.  If  this  quantity  Should  annually  fall  in  Eng- 
land, the  country  would  be  deluged,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  deftroyed.  The  power  of  the  fun,  at  that  diftance  from 
the  equator,  would  be  too  feeble  to  exhale  a Sufficient  quan- 
tity of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fo  fmall  a portion  as  2 1 
inches  only,  fhould  fall  in  the  whole  year  at  Barbadoes  or 
Jamaica,  where  the  exhalation  by  the  fun  and  the  fea- 
breeze  is  fo  great,  the  fprings  and  rivers  would  probably  be 
dried  up,  and  the  inhabitants  periih  by  thirft  and  famine. 

-}  Earthquakes  alfo  are  not  unfrequent ; but  none  have 
been  produ&ive  of  mifchief  fince  the  fatal  one  pf  June 

1692, 
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Towards  the  end  of  November,  or  fometimes  chap. 
not  till  the  middle  of  December,  a confiderable  r* 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  perceiv-  ' 
able.  The  coafts  to  the  northward  are  now 
beaten  by  a rough  and  heavy  fea,  roaring  with 
inceflant  noife  ; the  wind  varies  from  the  eaft  to 
the  north-eaft  and  north,  fometimes  driving  be- 
fore it,  acrofs  the  higheft  mountains,  not  only 
heavy  rains  but  hail;  till  at  length,  the  north 
wind  having  acquired  fufficient  force,  the  atmo- 
fphere  is  cleared  ; and  now  comes  on  a fuccelfion 
of  ferene  and  pleafant  weather,  the  north-eaft 
and  northerly  winds  fpreading  coolnefs  and  de- 
light throughout  the  whole  of  this  burning 
region. 

If  this  interval,  therefore,  from  the  beginning 
of  December  to  the  end  of  April,  be  called 
winter,  it  is  certainly  the  fineft  winter  on  the 
globe.  To  valetudinarians  and  perfons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  it  is  the  climate  of  Paradife. 

1692,  which  fwallowed  up  Port  Royal.  Slight  fhocks  arc 
felt  in  Jamaica  I believe  every  year,  generally  about  the 
month  of  June,  immediately  after  the  May  rains.  If  I might 
venture  into  the  regions  of  conjecture,  I fliould  impute  thefe 
little  concuffions  folely  to  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  and 
rather  call  them  air -quakes  than  earthquakes  : they  are  how- 
ever very  terrifying.  During  the  Autumnal  rains  the  climate 
is  very  fickly,  and  the  four  lafi:  months  of  the  year  commonly 
prove  fatal  to  a great  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  but  more 
efpecially  to  perfons  of  a full  habit  newly  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, and  feafaring  people. 
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book  The  account  which  I have  thus  given  is,  how* 
1'  ever,  to  be  received  not  as  uniformly  exadl  and 
minutely  particular ; but  as  a general  reprefenta- 
tion  only,  fubjedt  to  many  variations  and  excep- 
tions. In  the  large  illands  of  Cuba,  Hifpaniola, 
and  Jamaica,  whofe  lofty  mountains  are  clothed 
with  forefts  perhaps  as  old  as  the  deluge,  the  rains 
are  much  more  frequent  and  violent  than  in  the 
fmall  illands  to  windward ; fome  of  which  are 
without  mountains,  and  others  without  wood  ; 
both  powerful  agents  on  the  atmofphere.  In  the 
' interior  and  elevated  diftricts  of  the  three  former 
illands,  I believe  there  are  flhowers  in  every  month 
of  the  year ; and  on  the  northern  coafts  of  thofe 
illands,  conliderable  rains  are  expedted  in  Decem- 
ber or  January,  foon  after  the  fetting  in  of  the 
north  winds. 

Winds.  Concerning  the  trade-wind,  or  diurnal  fea- 
breeze,  which  blows  in  thefe  climates  from  the 
eaft,  and  its  collateral  points,  with  little  inter- 
miffion  or  variation  nine  months  in  the  year, 
the  caufes  of  it  having  been  traced  and  dif- 
played  by  numerous  writers,  it  is  unneceffary  for 
me  to  treat  j but  the  peculiarity  of  the  land- 
wind  by  night  (than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
grateful  and  refre thing)  has  been  lefs  generally 
noticed.  This  is  an  advantage,  among  others, 
which  the  larger  illands  of  the  Weft  Indies  derive 
from  the  great  inequality  of  their  furface  ; for  as 
^ foon 
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loon  as  the  fea-breeze  dies  away,  the  hot  air  of  chap. 
the  plains  being  rarefied,  afcends  towards  the  *• 
tops  of  the  mountains,  and  is  there  condenfed  by 
the  cold ; which  making  it  fpecifically  heavier 
than  it  was  before,  it  defcends  back  to  the  plains 
on  both  tides  of  the  ridge.  Hence  a night-wind 
is  felt  in  all  the  mountainous  countries  under 
the  torrid  zone,  blowing  on  all  tides  from  the 
land  towards  the  fhore,  fo  that  on  a north  thore 
the  wind  fhall  come  from  the  fouth,  and  on  the 
fouth  thore  from  the  north.  Agreeably  to  this 
hypothetis,  it  is  obfervable  that  in  the  illands 
to  windward,  where  they  have  no  mountains,  they 
have  no  land-breeze  fkj. 

Of  the  general  appearance  of  a diftant  country,  General 

and  the  fcenery  with  which  it  is  clothed,  it  is  aPPear- 
J . . ance. 

difficult,  by  mere  verbal  defcription,  to  convey 
an  idea.  To  the  firft  difcoverers,  the  profpeft  of 
thefe  iflands  muft  have  been  interefting  beyond 
all  that  imagination  can  at  prefent  conceive. 

Even  at  this  day,  when  the  mind  is  prepared 


(k)  The  account  thus  given  of  the  land-wind,  is  chiefly 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Franklin,  whofe  defcription  is  fo  precife 
and  accurate  as  to  admit  of  no  improvement.  In  Barba- 
does,  and  moft  of  the  fmall  iflands  to  windward,  the  fea- 
breeze  blows  as  well  by  night  as  by  day.  It  is  fometimes  the 
cafe  in  Jamaica  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  land 
at  that  time  being  heated  tofuch  a degree,  that  the  cold  air 
of  the  mountains  is  not  fufficiently  denfe  to  check  the  cur- 
rent which  flows  from  the  fea. 
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and  expectation  awakened  by  antecedent  acf-»' 
counts,  they  are  beheld  by  the  voyager  for  the 
firft  time,  with  ftrong  ejections  of  admiration 
and  pleafure  ; arifing  not  only  from  the  novelty 
of  the  fcene,  but  alfo  from  the  beauty  of  the 
fmaller  illands,  and  the  fublimity  of  the  larger* 
whofe  lofty  mountains  form  a ftupendous  and 
awful  picture ; the  fubjeCt  both  of  wonder  and 
contemplation  (l) . 

Nor 

( l ) To  the  firft  voyagers  to  the  Weft  Indies,  many  muft 
have  been  the  objects  of  aftonifliment,  and  in  fome  refpefts 
of  terror,  even  before  the  appearance  of  land ; fuch  as  the' 
variation  of  the  compafs,  the  regularity  of  the  winds,  the 
vvater-fpout,  and  other  phaanomena ; of  the  exiftence  of  which 
they  were  previoufly  unapprized.  It  is  in  fuch  cafes  that 
terror  exerts  its  power  over  the  mind  with  uncontroulable 
afcendancy ; for  reafon  and  reflection  can  furnifti  no  ar- 
gument to  oppofe  to  its  progrefs.  Columbus  in  truth  found 
himfelf  amidft  a new  creation.  What,  for  inftance,  could 
have  more  ftrongly  excited  curiofity  than  the  firft  fight  of 
that  wonderful  little  animal  the  flying  fijh  ? Who  would  have 
believed  that  the  natives  of  the  deep  had  power  to  quit  their 
watery  element,  and  fly  aloft  with  the  birds  of  the  air ! It 
was  an  era  of  miracles,  and  confidering  the  propenfity  of 
mankind  to  magnify  what  truly  is  ftrange,  the  modefty 
difplayed  by  Columbus  in  fpeaking  of  his  enterprifes  and 
difcoveries,  and  the  ftriCt  adherence  to  truth  which  he  ap- 
pears on  all  occafions  to  have  manifefted,  form  a very  dif- 
tinguifhing  feature  in  his  character.  In  general  the  travel- 
lers of  thofe  days  not  only  reported  wonderful  things  which 
never  exifted,  but  fometimes  even  really  believed  what  they 
reported.  In  151a  John  Ponce  de  Leon,  a Spaniard  of 
diftiinftion  (as  we  are  informed  by  Herrera)  aftually  took  a 
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Nor  did  thefe  promifing  territories  difappoint  chap. 
expectation  on  a nearer  fearch  and  more  accurate  i • 
infpedtion.  Columbus,  whofe  veracity  has  never  <-"’v  '"J 
been  fufpedted,  fpeaks  of  their  beauty  and  ferti- 
lity in  terms  of  the  higheft  admiration  : “ There 
“ is  a river  (he  obferves  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
<£  King  Ferdinand  written  from  Cuba)  which 
“ difcharges  itfelf  into  the  harbour  that  I have 
<c  named  Porto  Santo,  of  lufficient  depth  to  be 
“ navigable.  I had  the  curiofity  to  found  it, 

££  and  found  it  eight  fathom.  Yet  the  water  is 
“ fo  limpid,  that  I can  eafily  difcern  the  fand  at 
<£  the  bottom.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  em- 
££  bellifhed  with  lofty  palm-trees,  whofe  fhade 
“ gives  a delicious  frefhnefs  to  the  air ; and  the 
££  birds  and  the  flowers  are  uncommon  and  beau- 
£C  tiful.  I was  fo  delighted  with  the  fcene,  that 
££  I had  almoft  come  to  the  refolution  of  flaying 
“ here  the  remainder  of  my  days  s for  believe 


voyageto  Florida  for  the  purpofeofbathinginthe  River  Bimini, 
which  he  had  been  told  and  believed  would  reftore  him  to 
youth,  like  the  cauldron  of  Medea.  If  we  laugh  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  this  old  man,  what  fhall  we  fay  to  our  own  learned 
countryman  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  fixty  years  afterwards,  in 
the  hiftory  of  his  voyage  to  Guiana,  gives  an  account  of  a 
nation  who  were  born  without  heads , and  whofe  eyes  were  placed  in 
their  Jhoulders.  Raleigh  does  not  indeed  pretend  that  he  had 
feen  any  of  thefe  ftrange  people  himfelf,  but  he  repeats  what 
he  had  heard  from  others  with  a gravity  and  folemnity  which 
evince  that  he  ferioufly  believed  their  exiftence.  See  his 
account  of  Guiana  in  Hakluyt’s  Collection,  vol.  ii. 
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book  “ me,  Sire,  thefe  countries  far  furpafs  all  the 
J’  “ reft  of  the  world  in  beauty  and  conveniency  ; 

“ and  I have  frequently  obferved  to  my  people, 

“ that,  with  all  my  endeavours  to  convey  to 
<c  your  Majefty  an  adequate  idea  of  the  charm - 
“ ing  objefts  which  continually  prefent  them- 
“ felves  to  our  view,  the  defcription  will  fall 
“ greatly  fhort  of  the  reality.” 

How  ill  informed,  or  prejudiced,  are  thofe 
writers,  therefore,  who,  affecting  to  difbelieve, 
or  endeavouring  to  palliate,  the  enormities  of  the 
Spanifh  invaders,  reprefent  thefe  once  delightful 
fpots,  when  firft:  difcovered  by  Columbus,  to 
have  been  fo  many  impenetrable  and  unhealthy 
deferts  ! It  is  true,  that  after  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  courfe  of  a few  bloody  years,  had  extermi- 
nated the  ancient  and  rightful  poffefTors,  the 
earth,  left  to  its  own  natural  fertility,  beneath 
the  influence  of  a tropical  fun,  teemed  with 
noxious  vegetation.  Then,  indeed,  the  faireft  of 
thefe  iflands  became  fo  many  frightful  folitudes* 
impervious  and  unwholefome.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  Jamaica  when  wrefted  from  the 
Spanifh  Crown  in  1655,  and  fuch  is  the  condi- 
tion of  great  part  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at 
this  day  : for  the  infinitely  wife  and  benevolent 
Governor  of  the  univerfe,  to  compel  the  exer- 
tion of  thofe  faculties  which  he  has  given  us, 
has  ordained,  that  by  human  cultivation  alone, 

the 
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the  earth  becomes  the  proper  habitation  of  chap. 
man  (m) . I- 

But  as  the  Weft  Indian  Illands  in  their  an- 
cient  ftate  were  not  without  culture,  fo  neither 
were  they  generally  noxious  to  health.  The 
plains  or  favannas  were  regularly  fown,  twice  in 
the  year,  with  that  fpecies  of  grain  which  is  now 
well  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Turkey 
Wheat.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Mahez, 
or  Maize,  a name  it  ftill  bears  in  all  the  Elands, 
and  does  not  require  very  laborious  cultivation. 

This  however  conftituted  but  a part  only,  and 
not  the  moft  confiderable  part,  of  the  vegetable 
food  of  the  natives.  As  thefe  countries  were  at 
the  fame  time  extremely  populous,  both  the  hills 
and  the  vallies  (of  the  fmaller  iflands  efpecially) 
were  neceffarily  cleared  of  underwood,  and  the 
trees  which  remained  afforded  a fhade  that  was 
cool,  airy,  and  delicious.  Of  thefe  trees  fome,  as 


( m)  Dr.  Lind,  in  his  “ Eflay  on  the  Difeafes  of  Hot  CIL- 
“ mates,”  has  preferved  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  an 
Officer  who  failed  up  a river  on  the  coaff  of  Guinea,  which 
affords  a ftriking  illuftration  of  this  remark : “ We  were 
“ (fays  the  Officer)  thirty  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  in  a 
“ country  altogether  uncultivated,  overflowed  with  water— 
“ furrounded  with  thick  impenetrable  woods,  and  overrun 
“ with  (lime.  The  air  was  fo  vitiated,  noifome  and  thick, 
il  that  our  torches  and  candles  burnt  dim , and feemed  ready  to  be 
*'  extinguifhed  \ and  even  the  human  voice  lofi  Us  natural  tone.” 
Part  I.  p.  64. 
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book  the  papaw  and  palmeto  fn),  are,  without  doubt, 
T’  the  moft  graceful  of  all  the  vegetable  creation. 
Others  continue  to  bud,  bloffom,  and  bear  fruit 
throughout  the  year.  Nor  is  it  undeferving  no- 
tice, that  the  foliage  of  the  moft  part  fpringing 
only  from  the  fummit  of  the  trunk,  and  thence 
expanding  into  wide-fpreading  branches,  clofely 
but  elegantly  arranged,  every  grove  is  an  affem- 

(n)  The  fpecies  here  meant  (for  there  are  feveral)  is  the 
palmeto-royal,  or  mountain-cabbage,  fo  called  becaufe  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  fometimes  eaten,  and  fuppofed  to 
refemble  the  European  Cabbage  in  flavour.  Ligon  men- 
tions fome,  at  the  firft  fettlement  of  Barbadoes,  about  200 
feet  in  height ; but  Mr.  Hughes  obferves,  that  the  higheft  in 
his  time,  in  that  illand,  was  1 3 4 feet.  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  I have  feen  them  in  Jamaica  upwards  of  150  feet  in 
height ; but  it  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  with  certainty  without  an 
aftual  meafurement.  “ Neither  the  tall  cedars  of  Lebanon 
(fays  Hughes)  nor  any  trees  of  the  forefl,  are  equal  to  it  in 
height,  beauty,  or  proportion;  fo  that  it  claims  among  vege- 
tables, that  fuperiority  which  Virgil  gives  to  Rome  among 
the  cities  of  Italy  : 

Verum  Juec  tantum  alias  inter  caput  extulit  urbes , 

Quantum  lent  a folent  inter  viburna  cuprefli” 

The  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  from  whence  the  foliage 
fprings,  refembles  a well  turned  finely  polifhed  balufler,  of 
a lively  green  colour,  gently  fwelling  from  its  pedeflal,  and 
diminifhing  gradually  to  the  top,  where  it  expands  into 
branches  waving  like  plumes  of  oftrich  feathers.  From  the 
center  of  the  fummit  rifes  the  fpatha  or  flieath,  terminating 
in  an  acute  point.  The  trunk  itfelf  is  not  lefs  graceful ; 
being  a flraight,  fmooth,  flightly  annulated  column,  large  at 
the  bafe,  and  tapering  from  thence  to  the  infertion  of  the 
balufler  or  cabbage. 
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blage  of  majeftick  columns,  fupportlng  a ver- 
dant canopy,  and  excluding  the  fun,  without 
impeding  the  circulation  of  the  air.  Thus  the 
fhade,  at  all  times  impervious  to  the  blaze, 
and  refrefhed  by  the  diurnal  breeze,  affords,  not 
merely  a refuge  from  occafional  inconveniency, 
but  a moft  wholefome  and  delightful  retreat  and 
habitation. 

Such  were  thefe  orchards  of  the  Sun,  and 
woods  of  perennial  verdure ; of  a growth  un- 
known to  the  frigid  clime  and  lefs  vigorous  foil 
of  Europe 3 for  what  is  the  oak  compared  to  the 
cedar  or  mahogany,  of  each  of  which  the  trunk 
frequently  meafurps  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet 
from  the  bafe  to  the  limbs  ? What  European 
forefl  has  ever  given  birth  to  a Item  equal  to 
that  of  the  ceiba  foj,  which  alone,  Amply  ren- 
dered concave,  has  been  known  to  produce  a 
boat  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  per- 
fons  ? or  the  ftill  greater  fig,  the  fovereign  of 
the  vegetable  creation, — itfelf  a foreft  (p)  ? 

Th£ 

(o)  The  wild  cotton  tree. 

* (P)  This  monarch  of  the  woods,  whofe  empire  extends 

over  Alia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the  tropical  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, is  defcribed  by  our  divine  Poet  with  great  exacfnefs: 

The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown’d, 

But  fuch  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
Jn  Malabar  and  Decan,  fpreads  her  arms, 
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The  majeftick  fcenery  of  thefe  gigantick 
groves  was,  at  the  fame  time,  enlivened  by  the 
lingular  forms  of  fome,  and  the  furprifing 
beauty  of  others  of  the  inferior  animals  which 
pofleffed  and  peopled  them.  Although  thefe 
will  be  more  fully  defcribed  in  the  fequel,  a few 
obfervations  which  at  prefent  occur  to  me,  will, 
I hope,  be  forgiven.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  hath  been 
afferted,  that  in  moll  of  the  regions  of  the  torrid 
zone,  the  heat  of  the  fun  is,  as  it  were,  reflected 
in  the  untameable  fiercenefs  of  their  wild  beafls, 
and  in  the  exalted  rage  and  venom  of  the  nu- 
merous ferpents  with  which  they  are  infefted, 
the  Sovereign  Difpofer  of  all  things  has  regarded 
the  Iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  with  peculiar  fa- 

Branching  fo  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bearded  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
Above  the  mother  tree,  a pillar'd  Jliade , 

High  ever -arch' d,  and  echoing  walks  between  ! 

Paradife  Loft,  Book  IX. 

And  with  ftill  greater  precifion  by  Quintus  Curtius  (who,  in 
this  inftance  at  leaft,  is  not  fabulous) : Sylva  erant  prope  im- 
menfum  fpatium  diffufee , proeerifque  et  in  eximiam  altitudinem 
editis  arboribus  umbrofa.  Plerique  rami  injlar  ingentium  ftipi- 
tum  flexi  in  humum , rurfus , qua  fe  curvaverunt  erigebantur , adeo 
tit  fpecies  e/fet  non  rami  refurgentis,fed  arbor  is  ex  fua  radice  gene- 
rate. It  is  called  in  the  Eaft  Indies  the  banyan-tree.  Mr. 
Marfden  gives  the  following  Account  of  the  dimenfions  of 
one,  near  Manjee,  twenty  miles  weft  of  Patna  in  Bengal : 
Diameter,  363  to  375  feet;  circumference  of  the  fhadow  at 
noon,  1116  feet;  circumference  of  the  feveral  ftems,  in 
number  fifty  or  fixty,92i  feet.  Hift.  Sumatra,  p.  131. 
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vour;  inafmuch  as  their  ferpents  are  wholly  chap. 
deftitute  of  poifon  (q),  and  they  poffefs  no  I- 
animal  of  prey,  to  defolate  their  vallies.  The 
crocodile,  or  alligator,  is  indeed  fometimes  difco- 

verecl 


(q)  I fay  this  on  the  authority  of  Brown,  Charlevoix,  and 
Hughes  (of  whom  the  firft  compiled  the  Hiftory  of  Jamaica, 
the  fecond  that  of  Hifpaniola,  and  the  laid  that  of  Barbadoes) 
—on  the  teftimony  of  many  gentlemen  who  have  refided  in 
feveralof  the  Windward  Jflands — and  on  my  own  experience 
during  a reftdenee  of  eighteen  years  in  Jamaica.  In  that  time 
I neither  knew  nor  heard  of  any  perfon  being  hurt  from  the 
bite  of  any  one  fpecies  of  the  numerous  fnakes  or  lizards 
known  in  that  iiland.  Some  of  the  fnakes  I have  myfelf 
handled  with  perfect  fecurity.  I conclude,  therefore,  (not- 
withftanding  the  contrary  allertion  of  Du  Tertre  refpefting 
Martinico  and  St.  Lucia)  that  all  the  Iflands  are  providen- 
tially exempted  from  this  evil.  Neverthelefs  it  mull  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  circumftance  is  extraordinary ; inafmuch  as 
every  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  but  efpecialiy  thofe 
provinces  which  lie  under  the  Equator,  abound  in  a high  de- 
gree with  ferpents,  whofe  bite  is  mortal. Dr.  Bancroft, 

in  his  Account  of  Guiana,  gives  a dreadful  lilf  of  fuch  as  are 
found  in  that  extenfive  country ; and,  in  fpeaking  of  one, 
of  a fpecies  which  he  calls  the  fmall  labarra,  makes  mention 
of  a negro  who  was  unfortunately  bit  by  it  in  the  finger. 
The  negro  had  but  juft  time  to  kill  the  fnake,  when  his  limbs 
became  unable  to  fupport  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  expired  in  lefs  than  five  minutes.— —Dr.  Dancer,  in  his 
^ Hiftory  of  the  Expedition  from  Jamaica  to  Fort  Juan  on  the 

• Lake  of  Nicaragua,  in  1780,  which  he  attended  as  phyfician, 
relates  the  following  circumftance:  A fnake  hanging  from 
the  bough  of  a tree  bit  one  of  the  foldiers,  as  he  palled  along, 
juft  under  the  orbit  of  the  left  eye;  from  whence  the  poor 
man  felt  fuch  intenfe  pain,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  t 
and  when  a meflenger  was  fent  to  him  a few  hours  afterwards, 
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vered  on  the  banks  of  their  rivers;  but  notwith- 
ftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  of  its  fierce  and 
favage  difpofition,  1 pronounce  it,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  a cautious  and  timid  creature,  avoid- 
ing, with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  the  approach 
of  man.  The  reft  of  the  lizard  kind  are  per- 
fecftly  innocent  and  inoffenfive.  Some  of  them 
are  even  fond  of  human  fociety.  They  em- 
bellifh  our  walks  by  their  beauty,  and  court 
our  attention  by  gentlenefs  and  frolick ; but 
their  kindnefs,  I know  not  why,  is  returned  by 
averfion  and  diiguft.  Anciently  the  woods  of 
almoft  all  the  equatorial  parts  of  America  a- 
bounded  with  various  tribes  of  the  fmaller 
monkey,  a fportive  and  fagacious  little  creature, 
which  the  people  of  Europe  feem  likewife  to 
have  regarded  with  unmerited  deteftation ; for 
they  hunted  them  down  with  fucli  barbarous 
affiduity,  that  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  every  fpe- 
cies  of  them  has  been  long  fince  exterminated. 
Of  the  feathered  race  too,  many  tribes  have  now 
nearly  deferted  tliofe  fhores  where  poliflied  man 

he  was  found  dead,  with  ali  the  fymptoms  of  putrefa&ion,  a 
yellownefs  and  fwelling  over  his  whole  body ; and  the  eye 
near  to  which  he  was  bitten,  wholly  dilfolved.  This  cir- 
cumftance  was  confirmed  to  me  by  General  Kemble,  who 
commanded  in  chief  on  that  expedition.  It  may  not  be  ufe- 
lefs  to.  add,  that  thofe  ferpents  which  are  venomous  are  fur- 
niflied  with  fangs  fomewhat  refembling  the  tufks  of  a boar : 
they  are  moveable,  and  inferted  in  the  upper  jaw. 
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delights  in  fpreading  univerfal  and  capricious 
deftrudion.  Among  thefe,  one  of  the  moil  re- 
markable was  the  flamingo,  an  elegant  and  prince- 
ly bird,  nearly  as  large  as  the  fwan,  and  arrayed 
in  plumage  of  the  brighter!  fcarlet.  Numerous, 
however,  are  the  feathered  kinds,  defervedly  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  their  fplendour  and  beauty,  that 
ftill  animate  thefe  fylvan  recedes.  The  parrot, 
and  its  various  affinities,  from  the  maccaw  to 
the  parxo.quet,  fome  of  them  not  larger  than  a 
fparrow,  are  too  well  known  to  require  defcripT 
tion.  Thefe  are  as  plentiful  in  the  larger 
iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  as  the  rook  is  in 
Europe.  But  the  boaft  of  American  groves  is 
doubtlefs  the  colibry,  or  humming  bird  ; of  the 
brilliance  of  whofe  plumage  no  combination  of 
words,  nor  tints  of  the  pencil,  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea.  The  confummate  green  of  the 
emerald,  the  rich  purple  of  the  amethyft,  and 
the  vivid  flame  of  the  ruby,  all  happily  blended 
and  enveloped  beneath  a tranfparent  veil  of 
waving  gold,  are  diftinguilhable  in  every  fpecies, 
but  differently  arranged  and  apportioned  in  each. 
Nor  is  the  minutenefs  of  its  form  lefs  the  objed 
of  admiration,  than  the  luftre  of  its  plumage;  the 
fmalleft  fpecies  not  exceeding  the  fize  of  a 
beetle,  and  appearing  the  link  which  connects 
the  bird  and  in  fed:  creation. 

It  has  been  obferved,  however,  that  al- 
though 
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book  though  nature  is  profufe  of  ornament  to  the 
1‘  birds  of  the  torrid  zone,  fhe  has  bellowed  far 
greater  powers  of  melody  on  thofe  of  Europe ; 
and  the  obfervation  is  partly  true.  That  pro- 
digality and  variety  of  mufick  which  in  the 
vernal  feafon  enlivens  the  Britilh  groves,  is  cer- 
tainly unknown  to  the  fhades  of  the  tropical  re^ 
gions ; yet  are  not  thefe  altogether  lilent  or  in- 
harmonious. The  note  of  the  mockbird  is  de- 
fervedly  celebrated,  while  the  hum  of  myriads 
of  bufy  infeCts,  and  the  plaintive  melody  of  the 
innumerable  variety  of  doves  abounding  in  thefe 
climates,  form  a concert,  which,  if  it  ferves  not 
to  awaken  the  fancy,  contributes  at  leaft  tp 
footh  the  affections,  and,  like  the  murmuring 
of  a rivulet,  gives  harmony  to  repofe. 

Moun-  But,  refigning  to  the  naturalift  the  talk  of 
minutely  defcribing  the  fplendid  aerial  tribes  of 
thefe  regions,  whofe  variety  is  not  lefs  remarkable 
than  their  beauty,  I now  return  from  thefe,  the 
fmalleft  and  moll  plealing  forms  of  aftive  life,  to 
the  largelt  and  molt  awful  objedts  of  inanimate 
nature.  The  tranlition  is  abrupt ; but  it  is  in 
the  magnitude,  extent,  and  elevation  of  the 
mountains  of  the  New  World,  that  the  Al- 
mighty has  moll  Itrikingly  manifefted  the  won- 
ders of  his  omnipotence.  Thofe  of  South  Ame- 
rica are  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  twice  the  height 
of  the  highefl  in  the  ancient  hemifphere,  and, 
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even  under  the  equator,  have  their  tops  involved 
in  everlafling  (now.  To  thofe  maffive  piles,  the 
loftieft  fummits  of  the  moft  elevated  of  the  W eft 
Indian  Iflands  cannot  indeed  be  compared  ; but 
fome  of  thefe  rife,  neverthelefs,  in  amazing  gran- 
deur, and  are  among  the  firft  objedts  that  fix 
the  attention  of  the  voyager.  The  mountains  of 
Hifpaniola  in  particular,  whofe  wavy  ridges  are 
defcried  from  fea  at  the  diftance  of  thirty 
leagues,  towering  far  above  the  clouds  in  ftu- 
pendous  magnificence,  and  the  blue  mountains 
of  Jamaica,  have  never  yet,  that  I have  heard, 
been  fully  explored.  Neither  curiofity  nor  ava- 
rice has  hitherto  ventured  to  invade  the  topmoft 
of  thofe  lofty  regions.  In  fuch  of  them  as  are 
accefiible,  nature  is  found  to  have  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a new  creation.  As  the  climate 
changes,  the  trees,  the  birds,  and  the  infedts  are 
feen  alfo  to  differ  from  thofe  which  are  met 
with  below.  To  an  unaccuftomed  fpedtator, 
looking  down  from  thofe  heights,  the  whole 
fcene  appears  like  enchantment.  The  firft  objedt 
which  catches  the  eye  at  the  dawn  of  day,  is  a vafl 
expanfe  of  vapour,  covering  the  whole  face  of  the 
vallies.  Its  boundaries  being  perfedtly  diftindt 
and  vifibly  circumfcribed,  it  has  the  exadt  refem- 
blance  of  an  immenfe  body  of  water;  whilft  the 
mountains  appear  like  fo  many  ifiands  in  the 
pfidlt  of  a beautiful  lake.  As  the  fun  increafes 
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?ook  in  force,  the  profpeft  varies : the  incumbent 
T-  vapours  fly  upward,  and  melt  into  air;  difcloB 
ing  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  triumphs 
of  induftry,  heightened  and  embellifhed  by  the 
full  blaze  of  a tropical  iun.  In  the  equatorial 
feafon,  fcenes  of  Bill  greater  magnificence  frer 
quently  prefent  themfelves ; for,  while  all  is  calm 
and  ferene  in  the  higher  regions,  the  clouds  are 
feen  below  fweeping  along  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tains in  vaft  bodies ; until  growing  more  ponde- 
rous by  accumulation,  they  fall  at  length  in 
torrents  of  water  on  the  plains.  The  found  of 
the  tempeft  is  diftindtly  heard  by  the  fpeCtator 
above  ; the  diftant  lightning  is  feen  to  irradiate 
the  gloom ; while  the  thunder,  reverberated  in  a 
thoufand  echoes,  rolls  far  beneath  his  feet. 

Reflec-  But,  lofty  as  the  tropical  mountains  generally 
ti0nS’  C‘  are,  it  is  wonderfully  true,  that  all  the  kno^vn 
parts  of  their  fummits  fumilh  inconteftible  evi- 
dence that  the  fea  had  once  dominion  over 
them.  Even  their  appearance  at  a diftance  af- 
fords an  argument  in  fupport  of  this  conclufion. 
Their  ridges  refemble  billows,  and  their  various 
inequalities,  inflexions,  and  convexities,  feem 
juftly  afcribable  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  deep. 
As  - in  other  countries  too,  marine  fhells  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of 
thefe  heights.  I have  feen  on  a mountain  in  the 

o 

interior  parts  of  Jamaica  petrified  oyfters  dug 
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tip,  which  perfectly  refembled,  in  the  mod  chap. 
Minute  circumftances,  the  large  oyfters  of  the  i- 
weftern  coaft  of  England ; a fpecies  not  to  ' 
be  found  at  this  time,  I believe,  in  the  feas  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  Here  then,  is  an  ample  field  for 
conjecture  to  expatiate  in  ; and  indeed  few  fub- 
jects  have  afforded  greater  exercife  to  the  pens 
of  phyfical  writers,  than  the  appearances  I have 
mentioned.  While  fome  philofophers  aflign  the 
origin  of  all  the  various  inequalities  of  the  earth 
to  the  ravages  of  the  deluge,  others,  confidering 
the  mountains  as  the  parents  of  fprings  and  rivers, 
maintain  that  they  are  coeval  with  the  world  ; 
and  that,  firft  emerging  from  the  abyfs,  they 
were  created  with  it.  Some  again  afcribe  them 
to  the  force  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes : “ the 
Almighty,”  fay  they,  “ while  he  permits  fub- 
terranean  fires  to  fwallow  up  cities  and  plains  in 
one  part  of  the  globe,  caufes  them  to  produce 
promontories  and  iflands  in  another,  which  af- 
terwards become  the  fruitful  feats  of  induftry 
and  happinefs  (rj” 

All  thefe  and  other  theorifts  concur,  how- 
ever, in  the  belief  that  the  furface  of  the  globe 
* has  undergone  many  furprifing  and  violent  con- 
vulfions  and  changes  fince  it  firft  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  Creator.  Hills  have  funk 

(r)  Goldfmith’s  Hiftorv  of  the  Earth,  Sec.  vol.  i. 
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book  into  plains,  and  vallies  have  been  exalted  into 
x*  hills.  Refpetfting  the  numerous  iflands  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  they  are  generally  confidered  as  the 
tops  of  lofty  mountains,  the  eminences  of  a great 
continent,  converted  into  ifiands  by  a tremen- 
dous concuffion  of  nature,  which,  increafing  the 
natural  courfe  of  the  ocean  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
has  laid  a vaft  extent  of  level  country  under 
water  (f). 

But,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  this  fubjeft,  very  little  feems  to  be 
known.  The  advocates  of  this  fyftem  do  not 
fufhciently  confider,  that  the  fea  could  not  have 
covered  fo  great  a portion  of  land  on  one  fide  of 
the  globe,  without  leaving  an  immenfe  fpace  as 
fuddenly  dry  on  the  other.  We  have  no  record 
in  hiftory  of  fo  mighty  a revolution,  nor  indeed 
are  many  of  the  premifes  on  which  this  hypo- 
thefis  is  built,  eftablifhed  in  truth. 

Origin.  Perhaps,  inftead  of  confidering  thefe  ifiands 
as  the  fragments  of  a defolated  continent,  we 
ought  rather  to  regard  them  as  the  rudiments  of 
a new  one.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  many 
of  them,  even  now,  are  but  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  bofom  of  the  deep.  Mr.  Buffon  has 
Ihewn,  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  bears  an  exaft  refemblance 

(f)  See  L’Abbe  Raynal,  L'Abbe  Pluche,  and  others. 

to 
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to  the  land  which  we  inhabit ; confifting,  chap. 
like  the  earth,  of  hills  and  vallies,  plains  and  r- 
hollows,  rocks,  fands  and  foils  of  every  con-  ■nr~“ 
fiftence  and  fpecies.  To  the  motion  of  the 
waves,  and  the  fediments  which  they  have 
depofited,  he  imputes  too,  with  great  pro- 
bability, the  regular  pofitions  of  the  various 
ftrata  or  layers  which  compofe  the  upper  parts 
of  the  earth  ; and  he  fhews  that  this  arrangement 
cannot  have  been  the  effect  of  a fudden  revo- 
lution, but  of  caufes  flow,  gradual,  and  fuc- 
ceflive  in  their  operations.  To  the  flow  of 
tides  and  rivers,  depofiting  materials  which  have 
been  accumulating  ever  fince  the  creation,  and 
the  various  fluctuations  of  the  deep  operating 
thereon,  he  afcribes  therefore,  molt  of  thofe  ine- 
qualities in  the  prefent  appearance  of  the  globe 
which  in  fome  parts  embellifh,  and  in  others  (to 
our  limited  view  at  leaft)  deface  it. 

Pursuing  this  train  of  thought,  we  may 
be  led  perhaps  to  confider  many  of  the  moft 
terrifying  appearances  of  nature,  as  neceflary  and 
propitious  in  the  formation  and  fupport  of  the 
fyftem  of  the  world ; and  even  in  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes  (of  which  moil  of  thefe  iflands  bear 
evident  memorials)  we  may  trace  the  ftupendous 
agency  of  divine  providence,  employed,  as  man- 
kind increafe  in  numbers,  in  raifing  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  new  portions  of  land  for 
their  habitations  and  comfort. 
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book  These  confiderations  are  founded  in  piet^ 
!•  and  feem  confonant  to  reafon ; and  although  in 
L“  v ' contemplating  the  tremendous  phenomena  which 
the  mountains  of  South  America,  beyond  all 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  prefent  to  our  no- 
tice ft),  and  refle&ing  on  the  devaluations  which 
they  fpread,  human  reafon  will  fometimes  find 
itfelf  perplexed  and  difmayed,  may  we  not  by 
analogy  conclude,  that  the  Almighty,  uniform 
in  his  purpofes,  is  equally  wife  and  benevolent 
in  all  his  difpenfations,  though  the  fcale  on  which 
Ire  adls  is  fometimes  too  large  for  the  fpan  of 
our  limited  and  feeble  comprehenfion  ? They  who 
feem  belt  qualified  to  contemplate  the  works  of 
the  Deity,  will  moft  readily  acknowledge  that  it 
is  not  for  man  to  unfold  the  page  of  Omnipo- 
tence. Happy  if  to  confcious  ignorance  we  add 
humble  adoration  ! 

(t ) “ Of  all  parts  of  the  earth  America  is  the  place  where 
the  dreadful  irregularities  of  nature  are  the  molt  confpicuous. 
Vefuvius,  and  Etna  itfelf,  are  but  mere  fireworks  in  com- 
parifon  to  the  burning  mountains  of  the  Andes,  which,  as 
they  are  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  world,  fo  alfo  are  they 

the  moil:  formidable  for  their  eruptions.” Goldfmith’s 

Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

It  is  related,  that  a volcanick  explofion  from  Cotopaxi,  a 
mountain  in  the  province  of  Quito,  has  been  heard  at  the 
dillance  of  150  miles. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Charaibes , or  ancient  Inhabitants  of  the 
fVindward  Iflands . — Origin . — Difficulties  at - 
tending  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  their  charac- 
ter.— Such  particulars  related  as  are  leaf  dif- 
puted , concerning  their  manners  and  difpoftions , 
perfons  and  domejiick  habits,  education  of  their 
children , arts , manufactures  and  government , re- 
ligious  rites , funeral  ceremonies , CiV. — r<?- 
fe  Siions  drawn  from  the  whole . 

H aving  thus  given  an  account  of  the  cli-  chap. 
mate  and  feafons,  and  endeavoured  to  convey  to  TI* 
the  reader  fome  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  with  which  the  hand  of  Nature 
arrayed  the  furface  of  thefe  numerous  Iflands,  I 
jfhall  now  proceed  to  enquire  after  thofe  inha- 
bitants to  whofe  fupport  and  conveniency  they 
were  chiefly  found  fubfervient,  when  they  firft 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  Europe. 

It  hath  been  oblerved  in  the  preceding 
chapter  that  Columbus,  on  his  firft  arrival  at 
Hifpaniola,  received  information  of  a barbarous 
and  warlike  people,  a nation  of  Cannibals,  who 
frequently  made  depredations  on  that,  and  the 
neighbouring  Iflands.  They  were  called  Carib- 
bees,  or  Charaibes,  and  were  reprefentea  as  com- 
Vol.  I.  D ing 
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book  ing  from  the  Eaft.  Columbus,  in  his  fecond 
*•  voyage,  difcovered  that  they  were  the  inhabitants 
~r  of  the  Windward  lflands. 

The  great  difference  in  language  and  cha- 
racter between  thefe  favages  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Porto-Rico, 
hath  given  birth  to  an  opinion  that  their  origin 
alfo  was  different.  Of  this  there  feems  indeed  to  be 
but  little  doubt ; but  the  queftion  from  whence 
each  clafs  of  lflands  was  firft  peopled,  is  of  more 
difficult  folution.  Rochefort,  who  publifhed  his 
account  of  the  Antilles  in  1658,  pronounces  the 
Charaibes  to  have  been  originally  a nation  of  Flo- 
rida, in  North  America. — He  fuppofes  that  a co- 
lony of  the  Apalachian  Indians  having  been  driven 
from  that  continent,  arrived  at  the  Windward 
lflands,  and  exterminating  the  ancient  male  in- 
habitants, took  poffeflion  of  their  lands  and 
their  women.  Of  the  larger  iflands  he  prefumes 
that  the  natural  ftrength,  extent  and  population 
affording  fecurity  to  the  natives,  thefe  happily 
efcaped  the  deifrudion  which  overtook  their 
unfortunate  neighbours ; and  thus  arofe  the 
diflindion  obfervable  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  larger  and  lfnaller  iflands  (a). 

(a)  Rochefort  Hiftoire  des  Ifles  Antilles,  li v.  ii.  c.  vii. 
See  alfo,  P.  Labat  nouveau  Voyage  aux  Ifles  de  L’Ame- 
rique,  tom.  iv.  c.  xv. 
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To  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Infular 
Charaibes,  the  generality  of  hiftorians  have 
given  their  affent ; but  there  are  doubts  attend- 
ing it  that  are  not  eafily  folved.  If  they  mi- 
grated from  Florida,  the  impeded  Fate  and  na- 
tural courfe  of  their  navigation,  induce  a belief 
that  traces  of  them  would  have  been  found  on 
thofe  iflands  which  are  near  to  the  Florida 
Shore;  yet  the  natives  of  the  Bahamas,  when  dif- 
covered  by  Columbus,  were  evidently  a fimilar 
people  to  thofe  of  ITifpaniola  (b) . Belides,  it  is 
fufficiently  known  that  there  exifted  anciently 
many  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  of  Cha- 
raibes, on  the  fouthern  Peninfula,  extending 
from  the  river  Oronoko  to  EFequebe,  and 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Surinam,  even 
to  Brafil ; fome  of  which  Fill  maintain  their 
independency.  It  was  with  one  of  thofe  tribes 
that  our  countryman  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  formed 
an  alliance,  when  that  commander  made  his  ro- 
mantick  expedition  to  the  coaF  of  Guiana  in 
1 595  (c)  ; and  by  him  we  are  allured  that  the 
Charaibes  of  that  part  of  the  Continent,  fpolce 
the  language  of  Dominica  (d).  I incline  there- 
fore to  the  opinion  of  Martyr  and  con- 
n'd Herrera,  lib.ix.  chap.  ii. 

(c)  Bancroft’s  Hiftory  of  Guiana,  p.  259, 

(d)  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  668. 

(cj  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  2.  lib.  i. 
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elude  that  the  itlanders  were  rather  a Colony 
from  the  Charaibes  of  South  America,  than  from 
any  nation  of  the  North.  Rochefort  admits  that 
their  own  traditions  referred  conftantly  to  Gui- 
ana (f).  It  does  not  appear  that  they  enter- 
tained the  moft  remote  idea  of  a Northern 
anceftry. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  Con- 
tinental Charaibes  were  themfelves  emigrants 
from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Peninfula  : 
but,  without  attempting  to  controvert  the  po- 
ll tion  to  which  recent  difeoveries  feem  indeed  to 
have  given  a full  confirmation,  namely,  that  the 
Afiatick  Continent  firft  furnifhed  inhabitants  to 
the  contiguous  North-Weftern  parts  of  America, 
I conceive  the  Charaibes  to  have  been  a diftindt 
race,  widely  differing  from  all  the  Nations  of 
the  New  Hemifphere ; and  I am  even  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Hornius  and  other 
writers,  who  aferibe  to  them  an  oriental  an- 
ceftry from  acrofs  the  Atlantick  (g). 

(f)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  c.  vii.  See  alfo,  Note  94  to  Dr. 
Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  America.  The  people  called  Galibis , 
mentioned  by  Dr.  R.  are  the  Charaibes  of  the  Continent,  the 
term  Galibis  or  Calibis  (as  it  is  written  by  Du  Tertre)  being, 
as  I conceive,  corrupted  from  Caribbee.  Vide  Lafitau,  tom.i. 
p.  297.  and  D11  Tertre,  tom.  ii.  p.360. 

(gj  Some  arguments  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  are  fub- 
joined  in  the  Appendix  to  Book  I. 
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Enquiries  however  into  the  origin  of  a re-  chap. 
mote  and  unlettered  race,  can  be  profecuted  with  1 1- 
fuccefs  only  by  comparing  their  ancient  manners, 
laws,  language,  and  religious  ceremonies  with 
thofe  of  other  nations.  Unfortunately,  in  all  or 
mod  of  thofe  particulars  refpefting  the  Charaibes, 
our  knowledge  is  limited  within  a narrow  circle. 

Of  a people  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare,  hunted 
from  ifland  to  illand  by  revenge  and  rapacity, 
few  opportunities  could  have  offered,  even  to 
thofe  who  might  have  been  qualified  for  fuch  re- 
fearches,  of  inveffigating  the  natural  difpofitions 
and  habitual  cuftoms  with  minutenefs  and  pre- 
cifion.  Neither  indeed  could  a juft  eftimate 
have  been  formed  of  their  national  character, 
from  the  manners  of  fuch  of  them  as  were  at 
length  fubjugated  to  the  European  yoke;  for 
they  loft,  together  with  their  freedom,  many  of 
their  original  chara&erifticks ; and  at  laft  even 
the  defire  of  adding  from  the  impulfe  of  their  own 
minds.  Wedifcern,  fays  Rochefort  (/i),  a won- 
derful change  in  the  difpofitions  and  habits  of 
the  Charaibes.  In  fome  refpedds  we  have  enlight- 
ened ; in  others  (to  our  fhame  be  it  fpoken)  we 
* have  corrupted  them.  An  old  Charaibe  thus 
addreffed  one  of  our  planters  on  this  fubjecft  : 

— cc  Our  people,”  he  complained,  “ are  become 
u almoft  as  bad  as  yours. — We  are  l'o  much 

(h)  Rochefort,  lir.  ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  436. 
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book  “ altered  fince  you  came  among  us,  that  we 
l-  “ hardly  know  ourfelves,  and  we  think  it  is 

“ owing  to  fo  melancholy  a change,  that  hurri- 
“ canes  are  more  frequent  than  they  were  for- 
“ merly.  It  is  the  evil  fpirit  who  has  done 
“ all  this, — who  has  taken  our  beft  lands  from 
“ us,  and  given  us  up  to  the  dominion  of  the 
“ Chriftians  (i) 

My  prefent  inveftigation  muft  therefore  be 
neceffarily  defective.  Never thelefs,  by  felefting 
and  combining  fuch  memorials  as  are  leaft  con- 
troverted, I (hall  hope  to  exhibit  a few  ftriking 
particulars  in  the  character  of  this  iil-fated  peo- 
ple, which,  if  I miftake  not,  will  lead  to  fome 
important  conclufions  in  the  ftudy  of  human 
nature. 


(i ) This  extract  from  Rochefort  is  furelya  fufficient  an- 
fwer  to  the  obfervations  of  Monf.  de  Chanvalon,  who  wrote 
fo  late  as  1751,  and,  judging  of  all  the  Charaibes  from  the 
few  with  whom  he  had  any  communication,  reprefents 
them  as  not  pofieffing  any  fagacity  or  forefight  beyond 
mere  animal  inftinft.  He  makes  no  allowance  for  their 
degradation  in  a ftate  of  captivity  and  fervitude,  although 
in  another  part  of  his  book,  fpeaking  of  the  African  blacks 
in  the  Well  Indies,  he  dwells  ftrongly  on  this  circumitance 
refpedting  the  latter.  “ Peut  on  connoitre  (he  obferves) 
“ le  vrai  genie  d’un  peuple  opprime,  qui  voit  fans  celfe  les 
“ chatimens  leves  fur  fa  tete,  et  la  violence  toujours  prete  a 
“ etre  foutenue  par  la  politique  et  la  furete  publique?  Peut 
“ onjuger  de  la  valeur,  quand  elle  eft  enchainee,  et  fans 
armees?”— Voyage  a la  Martinique,  p.  58. 

Their 
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Their  fierce  fpirit  and  warlike  difpofition  chap. 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Hiftorians  have  n* 
not  failed  to  notice  thefe,  among  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiflrable  of  their  qualities^. — Reftlefs, en- 
terprizing  and  ardent,  it  would  feem  they  confi- 
dered  war  as  the  chief  end  of  their  creation,  and 
the  reft  of  the  human  race  as  their  natural  prey ; 
for  they  devoured  without  remorfe  the  bodies 
of  fuch  of  their  enemies  (the  men  at  leaft)  as  fell 
into  their  hands. — This  cuftom  is  fo  repugnant 
to  our  feelings,  that  for  a century  paft,  until 
the  late  difcoveries  of  a fimilar  practice  in  the 
countries  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  the  philofo- 
phers  of  Europe  had  boldly  impeached  the  ve- 

(kj  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  note  93  to  the  firft  vol.  of  his  Hif- 
tory  of  America,  quotes  from  a MS.  Hiftory  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  written  by  Andrew  Bernaldes,  the  cotemporary 
and  friend  of  Columbus,  the  following  inflance  of  the  bra- 
very of  the  Charaibes.  ‘‘  A canoe  with  four  men,  two  wo* 

“ men,  and  a boy,  unexpectedly  fell  in  wdth  Columbus’s  fleet. 

“ A Spanilh  bark  with  23  men  was  fent  to  take  them,  and 
“ the  fleet  in  the  mean  time  cut  otf  their  communication 
‘‘  with  the  fhore.  Inftead  of  giving  way  to  defpair,  the  Cha- 
“ raibes  feized  their  arms  wdth  undaunted  refolution,  and 
“ began  the  attack,  wounding  feveral  of  the  Spaniards  al- 
“ though  they  had  targets  as  u'ell  as  other  defenfive  armour, 

“ and  even  after  the  canoe  was  overfet,  it  was  with  no  little 
‘‘  difficulty  and  danger  that  fome  of  them  were  fecured,  as 
“ they  continued  to  defend  themfelves,  and  to  ufe  their 
“ bows  with  great  dexterity  while  fwimming  in  the  fea.” 

“—Herrera  has  recorded  the  fame  anecdote. 
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book  racity  of  the  mod  eminent  ancient  voyagers  who 
*•  ^ had  firft  recorded  the  exiftence  of  it.  Even 
Labat,  who  refided  in  the  Weft  Indies  at  a pe- 
riod when  fome  of  the  Idands  ftill  remained  in 
pofleffion  of  the  Charaibes,  declares  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  inftances  of  this  abominable  prac- 
tice among  them,  were  at  all  times  extremely 
rare ; — the  effect  only  of  a fudden  impulfe  of 
revenge  arifing  from  extraordinary  and  unpro- 
voked injury  ; but  that  they  ever  made  premedi- 
tated excurfions  to  the  larger  iflands,  for  the 
purpofe  of  devouring  any  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
of  feizing  them  to  be  eaten  at  a future  time,  he 
very  confidently  denies  flj. 

Nevertheless  there  is  no  circumftance  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind  better  attefted  than  the 
univerfal  prevalence  of  thefe  prafitices  among 
them.  Columbus  was  not  only  informed  of  it 
by  the  natives  of  Hifpaniola,  as  I have  al- 
ready related,  but  having  landed  himfelf  at  Gua- 
daloupe  on  its  firft  difeoverv  fmj,  he  beheld  jn 
feveral  cottages  the  head  and  limbs  of  the  hu- 
man body  recently  feparated,  and  evidently  kept 
for  occafional  repafts.  He  releafed,  at  the  fame 
time,  feveral  of  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  who, 
having  been  brought  captives  from  thence,  were 

(l)  Labat,  tom.  iv.  p.  32s, 

(m)  November  4,  1493. 
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referved  as  victims  for  the  fame  horrid  pur-  chap. 
pofe  (n).  J 

Thus  far,  it  mull  be  confeffed,  the  difpofition 
of  the  Charaibes  leaves  no  very  favourable  im- 
preffion  on  the  mind  of  the  reader ; by  whom  it 
is  probable  they  will  be  confidered  rather  as 
beafts  of  prey,  than  as  human  beings ; and  he 
will  think,  perhaps,  that  it  was  nearly  as  juf- 
tifiable  to  exterminate  them  from  the  earth,  as 
it  would  be  to  deftroy  the  fierceft  monfters  of 
the  wildernefs ; fince  they  who  fhew  no  mercy, 
are  entitled  to  no  pity.— 

But,  among  themfelves  they  were  peaceable, 
and  towards  each  other  faithful,  friendly  and  af- 
feftionate  (o).  They  confidered  allftrangers,  in- 
deed, as  enemies ; and  of  the  people  of  Europe 
they  formed  a right  eftimation.  The  antipathy 
which  they  manifefted  towards  the  unoffending 
natives  of  the  larger  iflands  appears  extraordina- 
ry ; but  it  is  faid  to  have  defcended  to  them 
from  their  anceftors  of  Guiana : they  confidered 
thofe  iflanders  as  a colony  of  Arrowauks,  a na- 
tion of  South  America,  with  whom  the  Charaibes 

(n)  F.  Columbus,  cap.  xlvi.  Peter  Martyr,  Decad.  I. 
lib.  ii.  Herrera,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  See  alfo  Bancroft’s  Hillory 
of  Guiana,  p.  259,  who  is  of  opinion,  that  no  other  tribe  of 
Indians  in  Guiana  eat  human  flefh  but  the  Charaibes. 

Amongft  thefe,  the  proof  that  this  pra&ice  llill  fubfifts  is  in. 
eonteftible. 

( 0)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  cap.  xi.  Du  Tertre,  tom.  ii.  p.  359. 
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so  ok  of  that  continent  are  continually  at  war  (p). 

*•  We  can  aflign  no  caufe  for  fuch  hereditary  and 
irreconcileable  hoftility.  With  regard  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  it  is  allowed  that,  whenever 
any  of  them  had  acquired  their  confidence,  it  was 
given  without  referve.  Their  friendfhip  was  as 
warm  as  their  enmity  was  implacable.  The  Cha- 
raibes  of  Guiana  ftill  fondly  cherifh  the  tradi- 
tion of  Raleigh’s  alliance,  and  to  this  day  pre- 
ferve  the  Englifii  colours  which  he  left  with 
them  at  parting  (q). 

Of  the  loftinefs  of  their  fentiments  and  their 
abhorrence  of  llavery,  a writer,  not  very  partial 
towards  them,  gives  the  following  illultration : 
“ There  is  not  a nation  on  earth  (fays  Labat)  (r) 
“ more  jealous  of  their  independency  than  the 
<£  Charaibes  They  are  impatient  under  the 
“ leaft  infringement  of  it ; and  when,  at  any 
“ time,  they  are  witnefles  to  the  refpedt  and  de- 
“ ference  which  the  natives  of  Europe  obferve 
“ towards  their  fuperiors,  they  defpifeus  as  abjeft 
“ Haves ; wondering  how  any  man  can  be  fo  bafe 
“ as  tocrouch  before  his  equal.”  Rochefort,  who 
confirms  this  account,  relates  alfo  that  when 
kidnapped  and  carried  from  their  native  iflands 
into  llavery,  as  they  frequently  were,  the  mife- 

(p)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  chap.  x.  p.  449. 

( q)  Bancroft,  p.  259. 

(rj  Labat,  tom.  iv.  p.  320. 
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rable  captives  commonly  funk  under  a fenfe  of  chap. 
their  misfortune,  and  finding  refiftance  and  efcape  1 1 • 
hopelefs,  fought  refuge  in  death  from  the  cala- 
mities of  their  condition  (s). 

To  this  principle  of  confcious  equality  and 
native  dignity,  muft  be  imputed  the  contempt 
which  they  manifefted  for  the  inventions  and 
improvements  of  civilized  life.  Of  our  fire-arms 
they  foon  learnt,  by  fatal  experience,  the  fuperi- 
ority  to  their  own  weapons ; and  thofe  therefore 
they  valued ; but  our  arts  and  manufactures 
they  regarded  as  we  regard  the  amufements  and 
baubles  of  children  : — hence  the  propenfity  to 
theft,  fo  common  among  other  favage  nations, 
was  altogether  unknown  to  the  Charaibes. 

The  ardour  which  has  been  noticed  in  them 
for  military  enterprize,  had  a powerful  influ- 
ence on  their  whole  conduCt.  Engaged  in  con- 
tinual warfare  abroad,  they  feldom  appeared 
chearful  at  home.  Reflections  on  paft  mifcar- 
riage,  or  anxious  fchemes  of  future  achievement, 
feemed  to  fill  up  many  of  their  hours,  and  ren- 
dered them  habitually  thoughtful,  penfive  and 

(s)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  cap.  xi.  Labat  relates  that  the 
following  fentiment  was  proverbial  among  the  firft  French 
» fettlers  in  the  Windward  Illands: — “ Regarder  de  tr avers  un 

o 

tji  Charaibe,  deft  le  battre , et  que  de  le  battre  c'eft  le  tuert  ou 
u i expofer  a en  etre  tue Labat,  tom.  ii.  p.  74. 
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sook  filent  ft).  Love  itfelf,  which  exerts  its  influ- 
ence  in  the  frozen  deferts  of  Iceland,  main- 
tained  but  a feeble  dominion  over  the  Cha- 
raibes  fu).  Their  infenfibility  towards  their 
women,  although  they  allowed  a plurality  of 
ivives  fxj,  has  been  remarked  by  many  writers ; 
and  it  mull:  have  arifen  from  extrinlick  caufes ; — 
from  the  predominance  of  paffions  ftrong  enough 
to  counteract:  the  effedts  of  a climate  which 
powerfully  difpofes  to  voluptuoufnefs,  and  awa- 
kens the  inftindts  of  nature  much  fooner  than 
colder  regions.  The  prevailing  bias  of  their 
minds  was  diftinguilhable  even  in  their  perfons. 
Though  not  fo  tall  as  the  generality  of  Euro- 
peans, their  frame  was  robuft  and  mufcular; 
their  limbs  flexible  and  aCtive,  and  there  was  a 
penetrating  quicknefs,  and  a wildnefs  in  their 
eyes,  that  feemed  an  emanation  from  a fierce  and 
martial  fpirit  (y).  But,  not  fatisfied  with  the 
workmanfhip  of  nature,  they  called  in  the  aflift- 
ance  of  art,  to  make  themfelves  more  formidable. 

(t)  Du  Tertre,  tom.  ii. 

( u ) Rochefort,  c.  xi. 

(x)  Ibid.  c.  xxii. 

(y)  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  This  agrees  Iikewife  with  the  Che- 
valier Pinto’s  account  of  the  Brafilians  in  note  42  to  vol.  i. 
of  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Hiltory  “ At  the  firft  afpe£t  a Sou- 
<c  them  American  appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent,  but,  on 
“ a more  attentive  view,  one  difcovers  in  his  countenance 
“ fomething  wild,  diftruftful  and  fallen. ” 
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They  painted  their  faces  and  bodies  with  arnotto  chap. 
fo  extravagantly,  that  their  natural  complexion,  IT* 
which  was  nearly  that  of  a Spanifh  olive,  was  not 
eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  under  the  furface  of 
crimfon  (z).  However,  as  this  mode  of  paint- 
ing themfelves  was  pradtifed  by  both  fexes,  per- 
haps it  was  at  firfl:  introduced  as  a defence 
againft  the  venomous  infedts  fo  common  in  tro- 
pical climates,  or  poffibly  they  confidered  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colour  as  highly  ornamental ; 
but  the  men  had  other  methods  of  deforming 
their  perfons,  which  mere  perverfion  of  tafte 
alone,  would  not,  I think,  have  induced  them  to 
adopt.  They  disfigured  their  cheeks  with  deep 
incifions  and  hideous  fears,  which  they  ftained 
with  black,  and  they  painted  white  and  black 
circles  round  their  eyes.  Some  of  them  perfo- 
rated the  cartilage  that  divides  the  noftrils,  and 
inferted  the  bone  of  fome  fifh,  a parrot’s  fea- 
ther, or  a fragment  of  tortoife  - Ibell  (a)> — a 
frightful  cuftom,  pradtifed  alfo  by  the  natives  of 
New  Holland  (b) , and  they  ftrung  together  the 
teeth  of  fuch  of  their  enemies  as  they  had  fiain 
in  battle,  and  wore  them  on  their  legs  and  arms, 
as  trophies  of  fuccefsful  cruelty  (c). 

(z)  Rochefort,  lib.  ii.  c.  ix.  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii,  p.539, 

(a)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  c.  ix.  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1157, 

Du  Tertre,  tom.  ii.  p.  391,  393. 

(b)  Hawkefworth’s  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  171. 

( c)  Gumilla,  tom.  i,  p.  193. 
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To  draw  the  bow  with  unerring  (kill,  to  wield 
the  club  with  dexterity  and  ftrength,  to  fwim  with 
agility  and  boldncfs,  to  catch  fifh  and  to  build 
a cottage,  were  acquirements  of  indifpenfible  ne- 
ceffity,  and  the  education  of  their  children  was 
well  fuited  to  the  attainment  of  them.  One 
method  of  making  their  boys  lkilful,  even  in 
infancy,  in  the  exercife  of  the  bow,  was  to  fuf- 
pend  their  food  on  the  branch  of  a tree,  com- 
pelling the  hardy  urchins  to  pierce  it  with  their 
arrows,  before  they  could  obtain  permiffion  to 
eat  (d).  But  thefe  were  fubordinate  objedts : — 
The  Charaibes  inftrufted  their  youth,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  leffons  of  patience  and  fortitude ; they 
endeavoured  to  infpire  them  with  courage  in 

(d)  See  Rochefort,  c.  xxviii.  p.  555,  and  Gumilla,  tom.  ii. 
p.  283.  Their  arrows  were  commonly  poifoned,  except 
when  they  made  their  military  excurlions  by  night.  On 
thofe  occafions,  they  converted  them  into  inftruments  of 
dill  greater  mifchief ; for  by  arming  the  points  with  pled- 
gets  of  cotton  dipt  into  oil,  and  fet  on  flame,  they  fired 
whole  villages  of  their  enemies  at  a diftance*.  The  poifon 
which  they  ufed,  was  a concoition  of  noxious  gums  and 
vegetable  juices  f,  and  had  the  property  of  being  perfectly 
innocent  when  received  into  the  flomach,  but  if  communi- 
cated immediately  to  the  blood,  through  the  flighted  wound, 
it  was  generally  mortal.  The  Indians  of  Guiana  ft'll  pre- 
pare a fimilar  poifon.  It  is  fnppofed  however,  that  fugar 
fpeedily  adminiflered  in  large  quantities,  is  an  antidote. 
(See  Relation  Abregee  d'un  V^ryage^  (Ac.  par  Monf.  de  let 
Condamine ; and  Bancroft’s  Hid.  of  Guiana.) 

* Rochefort,  ch.  xx.  p.  559.  •)"  Oviedo,  lib.  iii. 
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war,  and  a contempt  of  danger  and  death; — ■ chap. 
above  all  things,  to  inftil  into  their  minds  an  Ir* 
hereditary  hatred,  and  implacable  third:  of  re- 
venue towards  the  Arrowauks.  The  means 
which  they  adopted  for  thefe  purpofes  were  in 
fome  refpe£ts  fuperflitious ; in  others  cruel  and 
deteftable. 

As  foon  as  a male  child  was  brought  into  the 
world,  he  was  fprinkled  with  fome  drops  of  his 
father’s  blood.  The  ceremonies  ufed  on  this 
occafion  were  fufficiently  painful  to  the  father, 
but  he  fubmitted  without  emotion  or  complaint; 
fondly  believing,  that  the  fame  degree  of  cou- 
rage which  he  had  himfelf  difplayed,  was  by  thefe 
means  tranfmitted  to  his  fon  (e).  As  the  boy 
grew,  he  was  foon  made  familiar  with  fcenes  of 
barbarity ; he  partook  of  the  horrid  repafts  of  his 
nation,  and  he  was  frequently  anointed  with  the 
fat  of  a daughtered  Arrowauk ; but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  toils  of  the  warrior, 
and  to  fhare  the  glories  of  conqueft,  until  his 
fortitude  had  been  brought  to  the  teft.  The 
dawn  of  manhood  ulhered  in  the  hour  of  fevere 
trial.  He  was  now  to  exchange  the  name  he 
had  received  in  his  infancy,  for  one  more  found- 
ing and  fignificant a ceremony  of  high  im- 
portance in  the  life  of  a Charaibe,  but  always 

( e)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  c.  xxv.  p.  552. 
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book  accompanied  by  a fcene  of  ferocious  feftivity 
*•  and  unnatural  cruelty  (f). 

The  feverities  inflicted  on  fuch  occafions  by 
the  hands  of  fathers  on  their  own  children*  ex- 
hibit  a melancholy  proof  of  the  influence  of  fu- 
perftition  in  fuppreffing  the  moll  powerful  feel- 
ings of  nature  ; but  the  practice  was  not  with- 
out example.  Plutarch  records  the  prevalence 
of  a fimilar  cuftom  among  the  Lacedemonians. 
“ At  Sparta,”  fays  the  Hiftorian,  “ boys  are 
<c  whipped  for  a whole  day,  oltentimes  to  death, 
“ before  the  altar  of  Diana,  and  there  is  a won- 
<c  derful  emulation  among  them  who  beft  can 
“ fuftain  the  greateft  number  of  ftripes.”  Nor 
did  the  Charaibe  youth,  yield  in  fortitude  to  the 
Spartan.  If  the  feverities  he  fuftained  extorted 
the  leaft  fymptom  of  weaknefs  from  the  young 
fufferer,  he  was  difgraced  for  ever ; but  if  he  rofe 
fuperior  to  pain,  and  baffled  the  rage  of  his  per- 
fecutors,  by  perfeverance  and  ferenity,  he  receiv- 
ed the  higheft  applaufe.  He  was  thenceforth 
numbered  among  the  defenders  of  his  country, 
and  it  was  pronounced  by  his  relations  and 
countrymen,  that  he  was  now  a man  like  one  of 
themfelves. 

A penance  ftill  more  fevere,  and  torments 
more  excruciating;  ftripes,  burning  and  fuffo- 

(f)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii,  c,  xxiii.  p.  556.  Du  Tertre,  vol* 
ii.  p.  377. 
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cation,  conftituted  a teft  for  him  who  afpired  to 
the  honour  of  leading  forth  his  countrymen  to 
war  (g) ; for  in  times  of  peace  the  Charaibes  ad- 
mitted of  no  fupremacy  but  that  of  nature. 
Having  no  laws,  they  needed  no  magiftrates. 
To  their  old  men  indeed  they  allowed  fome  kind 
of  authority,  but  it  was  at  belt  ill-defined,  and 
mull  at  all  times  have  been  infufficient  to  protect 
the  weak  againft  the  ftrong. — In  war,  experience 
had  taught  them  that  fubordination  was  as  re- 
quifite  as  courage ; they  therefore  elected  their 
captains  in  their  general  aflemblies  with  great 
folemnity  j but,  as  hath  been  obferved,  they 
put  their  pretenfions  to  the  proof  with  circum- 
llances  of  outrageous  barbarity : — the  recital 
however  is  difgufting,  and  may  well  be  fup- 
preffed. 

If  it  appears  ftrange  that  where  fo  little  was 
to  be  gained  by  preheminence,  fo  much  Ihould 
be  endured  to  obtain  it,  it  mull  be  confidered 
that,  in  the  eftimation  of  the  candidate,  the  re- 
ward was  doubtlefs  more  than  adequate  to  the 
coft  of  the  purchafe.  If  fuccefs  attended  his 
meafures,  the  feaft  and  the  triumph  awaited  his 
return.  He  exchanged  his  name  a fecond  time; 

(g)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  cap.  xix.  p.  519.  Purchas,  vol.  iv. 
p.1262.  Gumilla,  tom.  ii.  p.  2S6.  Lafitau,  tom.  i.  p.  297, 
et  feq. 

(h)  Rochefort,  ch.  xxiil.  p.  553. 

Vol.  I.  E 
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book  afiuming  in  future  that  of  the  mod  formidable 
1’  Arrowauk  that  had  fallen  by  his  hand  (i).  He 
was  permitted  to  appropriate  to  himfelf,  as  many 
of  the  captives  as  he  thought  fit,  and  his  country- 
men prefented  to  his  choice  the  mod  beautiful  of 
their  daughters  in  reward  of  his  valour  (k). 

It  was  probably  this  lad  mentioned  tedimony 
of  publick  edeem  and  gratitude  that  gave  rife  in 
thefe  Hands  to  the  inditution  of  polygamy, 
which,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  prevailed 
univerfally  among  them,  and  dill  prevails  among 
the  Charaibes  of  South  America  (l)  ; — an  indi- 
tution the  more  excufable,  as  their  women, 
from  religious  motives,  carefully  avoided  the  nup- 
tial intercourfe  after  pregnancy  (m).  Iam  forry 
to  add,  that  the  condition  of  thefe  poor  crea- 
tures was  at  the  fame  time  truly  wretched* 
Though  frequently  bedowed  as  the  prize  of  fuc- 
cefsful  courage,  the  wife,  thus  honourably  ob- 
tained, was  foon  confidered  of  as  little  value  as 
the  captive.  Deficient  in  thofe  qualities  which 
alone  were  edimable  among  the  Charaibes, 
the  females  were  treated  rather  as  Haves  than 
companions.  They  fudained  every  fpecies  of 

(l)  Rochefort,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  553. 

(k)  Rochefort,  ch.  xxii.  p.  546. 

(l)  Bancroft,  p.  254. 

(m)  Rochefort,  ch.  xxii.  p.  548.  Hu  Tei'tre,  tom.  ii. 
F-  374- 
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drudgery:  they  ground  the  maize,  prepared  the 
caffavi,  gathered  in  the  cotton  and  wove  the 
hamack  (n) ; nor  were  they  allowed  even  the 
privilege  of  eating  in  prefence  of  their  huf* 
band?  (o):  Under  thefe  circumftances,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  they  were  lefs  prolifick 
than  the  women  of  Europe^.  But  brutality 
towards  their  wives  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Cha- 
raibes.  It  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  countries 
among  the  uncivilized  part  of  mankind ; and  the 
firft  vilible  proof  that  a people  is  emerging  from 
favage  manners,  is  a difplay  oftendernefs  towards 
the  female  fex  (q). 

Perhaps 

( n)  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  p.  127 2.  Labat,  tom.  ii.  p.  40. 

(0)  Labat,  tom.  ii.  p.  15  and  95. 

(p)  Lafitau,  tom.  i.  p.  590. 

( q)  Father  Joieph  Gnmilla,  in  his  account  of  the  nations 
bordering  on  the  Oronoko,  relates  (tom.  i.  p.  207.  Fr.  tranf- 
lation)  that  the  Charaibes  of  the  Continent  punifh  their 
women  caught  in  adultery,  like  the  ancient  Ifraelites,  “ by 
“ ftoning  them  to  death  before  an  aflembly  of  the  people:” 
but  I do  not  find  this  faft  recorded  by  any  other  writer;  and 
as  it  is  evidently  brought  forward  to  fupport  the  author’s  hy- 
pothefis,  that  the  Americans  are  originally  defcended  from  the 
Jews,  I fufpeft  that  it  is  not  well  founded: — at  leaf!  there  is 
no  trace  that  fuch  a cuflom  exifted  among  the  infular  Cha- 
raibes. Rochefort,  fpeaking  of  the  latter,  obferves,  that 
before  they  had  any  intercourfe  with  the  Chriftians  they  had 
no  eftablifhed  punifhment  for  adultery,  becaufe  (fays  he) 
“ the  crime  itfelf  was  unknown.” — He  adds,  that  when  this, 
with  other  European  vices,  was  introduced  among  them,  the 
injured  hulband  became  his  own  avenger. — Labat’s  reafoning 
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Perhaps  a more  intimate  knowledge  (not 
now  to  be  obtained)  would  Have  foftened  many 
of  the  fhades  which  thus  darken  the  chara&er  of 
thefe  iflanders,  and  have  difcovered  fome  latent 
properties  in  their  principles  and  conduct,  tending 
to  leifen,  though  not  wholly  to  remove,  the  dii - 
guft  we  naturally  feel  in  beholding  human  na- 
ture  fo  debafed  and  degraded  but  of  many  par- 
ticulars wherein  curiofity  would  defire  to  be 
gratified,  we  have  no  account.  We  know  but 
little,  for  inftance,  concerning  their  domeftick 
ceconomy,  their  arts,  manufactures,  and  agricul- 
ture ; their  fenfe  of  filial  and  paternal  obliga* 
tions ; their  religious  rites  and  funeral  ceremonies. 
Such  further  information  however,  in  thefe  and 
other  refpects,  as  authorities  the  lead  difputable 
afford,  I have  abridged  in  the  following  detached 
obfervations. 

Besides  the  ornaments  which  we  have  no- 
ticed to  have  been  worn  by  both  fexes,  the  women, 
on  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty,  were  diftin- 

©n  this  head  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted:  “ II  n’y  a que  les 
“ femmes  qui  foient  obligees  a 1’obeiflance,  et  dontles 
tc  hommes  foient  abfolument  les  maitres.  Ils  portent  cette 
“ fuperiorite  jufqu’  a 1’exces,  et  les  tuent  pour  des  fujets  tres 
“ legers.  Un  foupijon  d’infidelite,  bien  ou  mal  fonde,  fuffit, 
“ fans  autre  formalite,  poUr  les  mettre  en  droit  de  leur  catfer 
tc  la  tete.  Cela  eft  un  peu fauvage  a la  vcrite ; mats  ce'Jl  un 
<£  frein  bien  propre  pour  retenir  les  femmes  dans  leur  devoir.  ” 
Tom.  iv.  p.  327. 
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guilhed  alfo  by  a fort  of  buikin  or  half  boot,  made  chap. 
of  cotton,  which  furrounded  the  fmall  part  of  li- 
the leg  (r).  A diftin&ion,  however,  to  which  ' J 

fuch  of  their  females  as  had  been  taken  in  the 
chance  of  war,  dared  not  afpire  (s).  In  other 
refpects  both  male  and  female  appeared  as  naked 
as  our  firft  parents  before  the  fall  (t) . Like 
them,  as  they  knew  no  guilt,  they  knew  no 
fhame;  nor  was  clothing  thought  neceiTary  to 
perfonal  comfort,  where  the  chill  blaft  of  winter 
is  never  felt. 

Their  hair  was  uniformly  of  a fhining  black, 
ftrait  and  coarfe;  but  they  dretTed  it  with  daily 
care,  and  adorned  it  with  great  art ; the  men,  in 
particular,  decorating  their  heads  with  feathers 
of  various  colours.  As  their  hair  thus  confli- 
tuted  their  chief  pride,  it  was  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  fincerity  of  their  forrow,  when,  on 
the  death  of  a relation  or  friend,  they  cut  it 
fhort  like  their  haves  and  captives  (u)  ; to  whom 
the  privilege  of  wearing  long  hair  was  rigoroufly 


(r)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  446.  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  p. 
1 1 59.  Labat,  tom.  ii.  p.  12.  The  fame  fort  of  broJequin , or 
buikin,  is  worn  by  the  female  Hottentots  an4  other  nations 
of  Africa. 

( s ) Du  Tertre,  tom.  ii.  p.  394, 

(t)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  441.  Purchas,  vol,  iv.  p. 
1157. 

( u)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  439.  Du  Tertre,  tom. 
ii,  p.  412. 
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denied  (x).  Like  moft  other  nations  of  the  New 
Hemifphere,  they  eradicated,  with  great  nicety, 
the  incipient  beard  (y ) , and  all  fuperfluous  hairs 
on  their  bodies ; — a circumftance  which  has 
given  rife  to  a notion  that  all  the  Aborigines  of 
America  were  naturally  beardlefs.  This  opinion 
is  indeed  countenanced  by  many  refpedtable 
writers,  but  after  much  enquiry,  and  fome  in- 
ftances  of  ocular  infpedVion,  I am  fatisfied  that  it 
is  groundlefs. 

The  circumftance  the  moft  remarkable  con- 
cerning the  perfons  of  the  Charaibes,  was  their 
ftrange  praftice  of  altering  the  natural  configura- 
tion of  the  head.  On  the  birth  of  a child,  its 
tender  and  flexible  fkull  was  confined  between 
two  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  which,  applied  before 
and  behind,  and  firmly  bound  together  on  each 
fide,  elevated  the  forehead,  and  occafioned  it, 
and  the  back  part  of  the  ikull,  to  refemble  two 
tides  of  a fquare  (z) ; an  uncouth  and  frightful 
cuftom  ftill  obferved,  by  the  miferable  remnant 
of  red  Charaibes  in  the  Ifland  of  St.  Vincent  (a). 

They 

( x ) Du  Tertre,  tom.  ii.  p.  403. 

(y)  Du  Tertre,  tom.  ii.  p.  392. 

(%)  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  c.  ix. 

(a)  I have  been  told  by  anatomifts,  that  the  Coronal 
future  of  new-born  children  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  commonly 
more  open  than  that  of  infants  born  in  colder  climates,  and 
the  brain  more  liable  to  external  injury.  Perhaps,  therefore, 

the 
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They  refided  in  villages  which  refembled  an  ch 
European  encampment  for  their  cabins  were  1 
built  of  poles  fixed  circularly  in  the  ground,  and 
drawn  to  a point  at  the  top  ( b) . They  were 
then  covered  with  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  Jn 
the  centre  of  each  village  was  a building  of  fupe- 
rior  magnitude  to  the  reft.  It  was  formed  with 
great  labour,  and  ferved  as  a publick  hall  or  ftate 
houfe  (c),  wherein  we  are  allured  that  the  men 
(excluding  the  women)  had  their  meals  in  com- 
mon ; “ obferving  that  law”  (faith  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  who  vifited  thefe  Illands  in  1 596) 

“ which  in  Lycurgus’s  mouth  was  thought 
t(  ftrange  and  needlefs  (d)”  Thefe  halls  were 
alfo  the  theatres  where  their  youth  were  animated 
to  emulation,  and  trained  to  martial  enterprize 
by  the  renown  of  their  warriors,  and  the  ha- 
rangues of  their  orators. 

Their  arts  and  manufactures,  though  few, 
difplayed  a degree  of  ingenuity,  which  one  would 
have  fcarcely  expeCted  to  find  amongft  a people 
fo  little  removed  from  a ftate  of  mere  animal  na- 
ture, as  to  rejeCt  all  drefs  as  fuperfluous.  Co- 

the  Indian  cullom  of  depreffing  the  os fronlis  and  the  occiput , 
was  originally  meant  to  affift  the  operation  of  nature  in  clof- 
ing  the  Ikull. 

(b)  P.  Martyr,  decad.i.  lib.  ii. 

( c)  Ibid.  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  c.  *vi.  L^fitau,  tom.  ii. 

p.  8» 

(d)  Purchas,  vol.  iv,  p.  1159. 
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book  lumbus  obferved  an  abundance  of  fubftantial 
1 • cotton  cloth  in  all  the  iflands  which  he  vilited  ; 
and  the  natives  poflfefled  the  art  of  ftaining  it 
with  various  colours,  though  the  Charaibes  de- 
lighted chiefly  in  red  (e).  Of  this  cloth  they 
made  hammocks,  or  hanging  beds,  fuch  as  are 
now  ufed  at  fea; — for  Europe  has  not  only  co- 
pied the  pattern,  but  preferved  alfo  the  original 
name  (f). 

They  poflefled  likewife  the  art  of  making 
veflels  of  clay  for  domeftick  ufes,  which  they 
baked  in  kilns  like  the  potters  of  Europe.  The 
ruins  of  many  of  thefe  kilns  were  viilble  not  long 
lince  in  Barbadoes,  where  fpecimens  of  the  ma- 
nufacture are  ftill  frequently  dug  up;  and  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  hiftorian  of  that  ifland,  obferves, 
that  they  far  furpafs  the  earthern  ware  made  by 
the  negroes,  in  thinnefs,  fmoothnefs  and  beau-- 
ty  (g).  Befides  thofe,  they  invented  various 
other  utenflls  for  ceconomical  purpofes,  which 


(e)  Labat,  tom.  ii.  p.  40. 

(f)  All  the  early  Spanifh  and  French  writers  exprefsly 
affert,  that  the  original  Indian  name  for  their  Twinging  beds 
was  amack,  or  hamack ; — but  Dr.  Johnfon  derives  the  Engliih 
word  hammock  from  the  Saxon. 

(g)  Nat.  Hill,  of  Barbadoes,  p.  8.  Ligon,  who  vifited 
this  ifland  in  1 647,  declares  that  fome  of  thefe  veflels,  which 
he  faw,  even  furpafled  any  earthern-ware  made  in  England 
**  both”  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  ‘‘  in  finefle  of  mettle,  and 

euriofity  ofturninge.” 
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are  enumerated  by  Labat.  The  bafkets  which  c H A P 
they  compofed  of  the  fibres  of  the  palmeto  n. 


leaves,  were  Angularly  elegant,  and  we  are  told 
that  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  weapons, 
difplayed  a neatnefs  and  polifh,  which  the  mod: 
fkilful  European  artifl  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  have  excelled,  even  with  European 
tools. 

Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  agriculture 
tire  accounts  are  flender  and  unfat  isfadtory.  We 
are  told,  on  good  authority,  that  among  the 
Charaibes  of  the  Continent,  there  was  no  divilion 
of  land,  every  one  cultivating  in  proportion  to 
his  exigencies  (h).  Where  no  criminal  jurifdic- 
tion  is  eftablifhed,  the  idea  of  private  property 
muft  neceffarily  be  unknown  or  imperfedt ; and 
in  thefe  iflands  where  land  is  fcarce,  it  feems 
probable  that,  as  among  fome  of  the  tribes  of 
South  America  ft),  cultivation  was  carried  oil 
by  the  joint  labour  of  each  feparate  community, 
and  their  harvefts  depofited  in  publick  granaries, 
whence  each  family  received  its  proportion  of  the 
publick  flock. — Rochefort  indeed  obferves,  that 
all  their  interefts  were  in  common. 

Their  food,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  ex- 
cepting in  the  circumflance  of  their  eating  human 
flefh,  feems  to  have  been  the  fame,  in  moil  re- 


(h)  Bancroft,  p.  2^4. 

(ij  Gumilla,  tom.  i.  p.  265. 
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fpeds,  as  that  of  the  natives  of  the  larger  iflands, 
which  fhall  be  defcribed  hereafter.  But  although 
their  appetites  were  voracious  (k),  they  rejeded 
many  of  the  bell  bounties  of  nature.  Of  fome 
animals  they  held  the  flelh  in  abhorrence;  thefe 
were  the  pecary,  or  Mexican  hog,  the  manati, 
or  fea  cow,  and  the  turtle  (l).  Labat  obferves, 
that  they  fcrupled  likewife  to  eat  the  eel,  which 
the  rivers  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  fupply  in  great 
plenty  (m) . 

The  linking  conformity  of  thefe,  and  fomc 
other  of  their  prejudices  and  cuftoms,  to  the 
pradices  of  the  Jews,  has  not  efcaped  the  notice 
of  hillorians  (n). — -But  whether  the  Charaibes 
were  aduated  by  religious  motives,  in  thus  ab- 
ftaining  from  thofe  things  which  many  nations 
account  very  wholefome  and  delicious  food,  we 
are  no  where  fufficiently  informed. 

It  moft  probably  was,  however,  the  influence 
of  fuperllition  that  gave  rife  to  thefe  and  other 
ceremonies  equally  repugnant  to  the  didates  of 
nature  and  common  fenfe ; — one  of  which  appears 
at  firft  extraordinary  and  incredible,  but  it  is  too 
well  attefted  to  be  denied.  On  the  birth  of  his 

ft)  Gumilla,  tom.  ii.  p.  12,  70,  237.  Lafitau,  tom.  i. 
P*  5*5* 

(l)  Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  c.  t6. 

(m)  Labat,  tom.  iv.  p.  304. 

(n)  Gumilla,  Adair,  Du  Tertre,  and  others. 

firT 
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firfl  Ton  the  father  retired  to  his  bed,  and  failed  chap. 
with  a ftridnefs  that  often  endangered  life  (o).  TI-  f 
Lafitau,  obferving  that  the  fame  cuflom  was 
pradifed  by  the  Tybarenians  of  Afia,  and  the 
Iberians  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain,  and  is 
Hill  in  ufe  among  the  people  of  Japan,  not  only 
urges  this  circumftance  as  a proof,  among  others, 
that  the  new  world  was  peopled  from  the  old,  but 
pretends  to  difcover  in  it  alfo  fome  traces  of  the 
dodrine  of  original  fin  : he  fuppofes  that  the  fe- 
vere  penance  thus  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  by 
the  father,  was  at  firfl  inflituted  in  the  pious 
view  of  proteding  his  iffue  from  the  contagion 
of  hereditary  guilt  averting  the  wrath  of  of- 
fended Omnipotence  at  the  crime  of  our  firft 
parents,  and  expiating  their  guilt  by  his  fuf- 
ferings  fp). 

The  ancient  Thracians,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Herodotus,  when  a male  child  was  brought  into 
the  world,  lamented  over  him  in  fad  vaticination 
of  his  deftiny,  and  they  rejoiced  when  he  was 
releafed  by  death  from  thofe  mileries  which  they 
confidered  as  his  inevitable  portion  in  life : but, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  that  firfl 

(°)  Du  Tertre,  tom.  ti.  371,  373.  Rochefort,  liv.  ii. 
c.  xxiii.  p.  550.  Labat,  tom.  iv.  p.  368.  Lafitau,  tom.  i. 
p.  49.  Nieuhoff  relates,  that  this  practice  prevails  likewife 
among  the  natives  of  Brafil.  Churchill’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 

P?  x33* 

(p)  Lafitau,  tom.  i.  p.  257. 
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book  induced  the  Charaibes  to  do  penance  on  fuch 
occafions,  it  would  feem  that  grief  and  dejedlion 
had  no  great  fhare  in  them;  for  the  ceremony  of 
falling  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  rejoicing 
and  triumph,  by  drunkennefs  and  debauchery. 
Their  lamentations  for  the  dead,  feem  to  have 
arifen  from  the  more  laudable  dictates  of  genuine 
nature;  for,  unlike  the  Thracians  on  thefe  fo- 
lemnities,  they  not  only  defpoiled  their  hair,  as 
we  have  before  related,  but  when  the  mailer  of 
the  family  died,  the  furviving  relations,  after- 
burying  the  corpfe  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dwel- 
ling,  with  many  demonllrations  of  unaffedled 
grief,  quitted  the  houfe  altogether,  and  eredled 
another  in  a diftant  fituation  (q). 

Unfortunately,  however,  if  now  and  then 
we  diftinguifh  among  them  fome  faint  traces  of 
rational  piety,  our  fatisfadlion  is  of  Ihort  con- 
tinuance; 

No  light,  but  rather  darknefs  vifible, 

Serves  only  to  difcover  fights  of  woe:  Milton. 

or  it  is  a light  that  glimmers  for  a moment,  and 
then  lets  in  blood. 

It  is  aflerted,  and  I believe  with  truth,  that 
the  expedlation  of  a future  Hate  has  prevailed 

( q)  Labat,  tom.  iv.  p.  367.  They  placed  the  dead  body 
in  the  grave  in  a fitting  pofture,  with  the  knees  to  the  chin, 
jbafitau,  tom.  ii.  p,  407.  Du  Tertre,tom.ii.  p.  402. 

amonglh 
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fimongft  all  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  countries  C 
of  the  world.  It  is  certain,  that  it  prevailed 
among  the  Charaibes  (r) ; who  not  only  be- 
lieved  that  death  was  not  the  final  extinction  of 
their  being,  but  pleafed.  themlelves  alfo  with  the 
fond  conceit  that  their  departed  relations  were 
fecret  fpeCtators  of  their  conduit; — that  they 
Hill  fympathized  in  their  fufferings,  and  partici- 
pated in  their  welfare.  To  thefe  notions,  fo  flat- 
tering to  our  withes, — perhaps  congenial  to  our 
nature, — they  added  others  of  a dreadful  ten- 
dency; for,  confidering  the  foul  as  fufceptible  of 
the  fame  impreflions,  and  poflefling  the  fame 
paflions,  as  when  allied  to  the  body,  it  was 
thought  a religious  duty  to  their  deceafed  heroes, 
to  facrifice  at  their  funerals  fome  of  the  captives 
which  had  been  taken  in  battle^.  Immor- 
tality feemed  a curfe  without  military  glory  i 
they  allotted  to  the  virtuous  and  the  brave  the 
enjoyment  of  fupreme  felicity,  with  their  wives 
and  their  captives,  in  a fort  of  Mahometan  pa- 
radife.  To  the  degenerate  and  the  cowardly 
they  afligned  a far  different  portion:  thefe,  they 
doomed  to  everlafling  banifhment  beyond  the 
mountains; — to  unremitting  labour,  in  employ- 
ee Rochefort,  liv.  ii.  c.  14.  485.  Du  Tertre,  tom.  ii. 
p.  372. 

(sj  Rochefort,  c.  xix.  p.  484.  Du  TertC,  c.  ii.  p.  412. 
Pure  has,  vol.  iv.  p.  1274. 
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book  ments  that  difgrace  manhood : — and  this  difi* 
r-  grace  they  fuppofed  would  be  heightened  by  the 
greateft  of  all  afflictions,  captivity  and  fervitude 
among  the  Arrowauks  ft). 

It  might  feem  that  this  idea  of  a ftate  of 
retribution  after  death  neceflarily  flowed  from 
a well-founded  belief  in  the  exiftence  of  an  all- 
wife and  almighty  Governor  and  Judge  of  the 
Univerfe;  but  we  are  told,  notwithftanding,  that 
the  minds  of  the  Charaibes  were  not  elevated  to 
this  height.  “ They  admitted,”  fays  Rochefort, 
“ that  the  earth  was  their  bountiful  parent, 
tc  which  yielded  them  all  the  good  things  of  life, 
“ but  they  were  fo  lamentably  funk  in  darknefs 
“ and  brutality,  as  to  have  formed  no  conception 
“ of  its  beneficent  Creator,  through  the  continual 
“ energy  of  whofe  divine  influence  alone  it  yields 
any  thing.  They  had  not  even  a name  for 
“ the  Diety^J.”  Other  writers,  however,  of 
equal  authority^,  and  even  the  fame  writer 
elfewhere  (y),  prefent  us  with  a different  repre- 
fentation  in  this  refpeCl,  and  allow  that  the 
Charaibes  entertained  an  awful  fenfe  (perplexed 
indeed  and  indiflinCt)  of  one  great  univerfal 
caufe, — of  a fuperior,  wife,  and  invifible  Being  of 

(t)  Rochefort,  c.  xiv.  p.  48^. 

(u)  Rochefort,  c.  xiii.  p.  469. 

(x)  I)u  Tertre,  tom.  ii.  p.  364. 

(y)  Rochefort,  c.  xiv. 
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kbfolute  and  irrefiftible  power  (z). — Like  the 
ancient  heathens,  they  admitted  alfo  the  agency 
of  fubordinate  divinities. — They  even  fuppofed, 
that  each  individual  perfon  had  his  peculiar  pro- 
testor or  tutelary  deity  (a).  Nor  is  it  true,  as 
affirmed  by  fome  authors,  that  they  had  no  no- 
tion of  practical  worlhipj  for,  belides  the  funeral 
ceremonies  above-mentioned,  which  arofe  furely 
from  a fenfe  of  miftaken  piety,  they  had  their 
lares  and  penates,  gods  of  their  own  creating,  in- 
tended as  fymbols  probably  of  their  invifible 
deities,  to  wrhom  they  offered  facrifices,  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Romans  in  their  days  of 
fimplicity  and  virtue  (b).  It  was  their  cuftom 
to  eredt  in  every  cottage  a ruffick  altar,  compofed 

(%)  The  Galibis  Indians,  or  Charaibes  of  South  America, 
from  whom  I have  fuppofed  the  Infular  Charaibes  to  have 
been  immediately  defcended,  ftiled  the  Supreme  Being 
Tamottfi,  or  Utiiverfal  Father. — Barrere. 

(a)  Rochefort,  c.  xiii.  p.  471. 

(h)  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  makes 
mention  of  many  fragments  of  Indian  idols  dug  up  in  that 
ifland,  which  were  compofed  of  the  fame  materials  as  their 
earthen  veflels  above-mentioned.— “ I faw  the  head  of  one” 
(continues  he)  “ which  alone  weighed  above  fixty  pounds. 
“ This,  before  it  was  broken  off,  flood  upon  an  oval  pedeflal 
“ about  three  feet  in  height.  The  heads  of  all  the  others 
“ were  very  fmall.  Thefe  lefler  idols  were  in  all  probability 
“ their  Penates , made  fmall  for  the  eafe  and  conveniency  of 
“ being  carried  with  them  in  their  feveral  journeys,  as  the 
“ larger  fort  were  perhaps  defigned  for  fome  Bated  places  of 
“ worfhip.”-—  Natural  Hiflory  of  Barbadoes,  p.  7. 

Of 
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book  of  banana  leaves  and  rallies,  whereon  they  occa* 
*•  fionally  placed  the  earlieft  of  their  fruits,  and  the 
choiceft  of  their  viands,  as  humble  peace-offerings 
through  the  mediation  of  their  inferior  deities  to 
incenfed  Omnipotence  ( c) : for  it  is  admitted, 
that  their  devotions  confifted  lefs  in  the  effulions 
of  thankfulnefs,  than  in  deprecations  of  wrath; — 
but  herein  neither  were  they  diftinguifhable  from 
the  reft  of  mankind,  either  in  the  old  world  or 
the  new.  We  can  all  forget  benefits  though  we 
implore  mercy.  Strange  however  it  is,  that  the 
fame  authors  who  accufe  them  of  atheifm  fliould 
accufe  them  likewife,  in  the  fame  moment,  of 
polytheifm  and  idolatry. 

Atheists  they  certainly  were  not;  and  al- 
though their  fyftem  was  not  that  of  pure  Theifm, 
yet  their  idolatry  was  probably  founded  on 
circumftances,  the  moral  influence  of  which  has 
not  hitherto,  I think,  been  fufficiently  noticed. 
If  their  devotion,  as  we  have  feen,  was  the  off- 
fpring,  not  of  gratitude,  but  of  fear; — if  they 
were  lefs  fenfible  of  the  goodnefs,  than  terrified 
at  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty;  it  fliould  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  climate  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, the  tremendous  irregularities  of  nature  are 
dreadfully  frequent ; — the  hurricane  that  fweeps 
nations  to  the  deep,  and  the  earthquake  that  fwal- 

( c ) Lafitau,  tom.  i.  p.  179.  Rochefort,  c.  xiii.  p.  472. 
Du  Tertre,  tom.  ii.  p.  366. 

lows 
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lows  continents  in  its  bofom. — Let  us  not  then 
haflily  affix  the  charge  of  impiety  on  thefe  limple 
people,  if,  when  they  beheld  the  elements  com- 
bine for  their  deftrudion,  they  confidered  the 
Divine  Being  as  infinite  indeed  in  power,  but 
fevere  in  his  juflice,  and  inexorable  in  his  anger. 
Under  this  impreffion,  the  mind,  humbled  to 
the  dull  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  its  own  im- 
becility, and  fcarce  daring  to  lift  up  a thought 
to  the  Great  Caufe  of  all  things,  fondly  willies  for 
fome  mild  and  gracious  interpreter;  fome  ami- 
able intermediate  agent  in  whom  to  repofe  with 
confidence,  as  in  a guardian  and  a friend.  This 
delire  encreafing,  is  at  length  exalted  to  belief. 
The  foul,  feeking  refuge  from  its  own  appre- 
hensions, creates  imaginary  beings,  by  whole 
mediation  it  hopes  to  render  itfelf  lefs  defpi- 
cable  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme.  To  thefe 
its  devotions  are  intrufted,  and  its  adorations 
paid.  We  may  lament  the  blindnefs  of  thefe 
poor  favages,  and  exult  in  our  own  fuperiority 
in  this  refped,  but  let  us  not  forget,  that 
in  the  moll  cultivated  periods  of  the  human 
underllanding,  (before  the  light  of  revelation 
was  gracioully  difplayed)  a fimilar  fuperfti- 
* tion  was  pradifed  by  all  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  heathen  world  ; of  which,  not  one 
perhaps  had  fo  ftrong  an  apology  to  plead  as  the 
Charaibes. 
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These  obfervations,  however,  extend  only  to 
the  fair  fide  of  their  religion,  the  worth  ip  ot  be- 
nevolent deities.  A darker  fuperftition  likewife 
prevailed  among  all  the  unenlightened  inhabitants 
of  thefe  climates  $ for  they  not  only  believed  in 
the  exiftence  of  demons  and  evil  fpirits,  but  of- 
fered to  them  alfo  by  the  hands  of  their  Boyez,  or 
pretended  magicians,  facrifices  and  worfhip; 
wounding  themfelves,  on  fuch  folemnities,  with 
an  inftrument  made  of  the  teeth  of  the  agouti  (d)  ; 
which  inflicted  horrible  gafhes;  conceiving,  per- 
haps, that  the  malignant  powers  delighted  in 
groans  and  mifery,  and  were  to  be  appeafed  only 
by  human  blood  (e).  I am  of  opinion,  never- 
thelefs,  that  even  this  latter  fpecies  of  idolatry 
originated  in  reverential  piety,  and  an  awful  fenfe 
of  almighty  power  and  infinite  perfection.  That 
we  receive  both  good  and  evil  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  equally  wife 
and  benevolent  in  the  difpenfation  of  both,  are 
truths  which  we  are  taught,  as  well  by  cultivated 
reafon,  as  by  holy  writ;  but  they  are  truths,  to 
the  right  apprehenfion  of  which  uncivilized  man 
was  perhaps  at  all  times  incompetent.  The  fa- 
vage,  indeed,  amidft  the  deftruCtive  terrors  of  the 

( d)  See  Chap.  4. 

(e)  Du  Tertre,  tom.  ii.  p.  363. 
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hurricane  and  the  earthquake,  might  eafily  con-  chap. 

elude  that  nothing  lefs  than  Omnipotence  itfelf,  IT- 
• • • 

“ vifiting  the  nations  in  his  wrath,”  could  thus 
harrow  up  the  world ; but  the  calamities  of 
daily  occurrence, — the  various  appearances  of 
phyfical  and  moral  evil  which  hourly  embitter 
life,  he  dared  not  aferibe  to  an  all-perfect  and 
merciful  Being.  To  his  limited  conception,  fuch 
a conclufion  was  derogatory  from  divine  juftice, 
and  irreconcileable  with  infinite  wifdom.  To 
what  then  would  he  impute  thefe  terrifying  and 
inexplicable  phenomena,  but  to  the  malignant 
influence  of  impure  fpirits  and  aereal  demons? 

The  profanations  buiit  on  fuch  notions  certainly 
throw  a light  on  the  Chriftian  religion,  if  they 
ferve  not  as  a collateral  evidence  of  its  divine 
origin. 

A minute  detail  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
to  which  thefe,  and  other  religious  tenets,  gave 
birth  among  the  Charaibes,  moll  of  them  un- 
amiable,  many  of  them  cruel,  together  with  an 
illuftration  of  their  conformity  to  the  fuper- 
ftitions  of  the  Pagan  theology,  would  lead  me 
too  far;  nor  is  fuch  a difquilition  neceflary.  It 
is  fufficient  for  me  to  have  (hewn,  that  the  foun- 
♦ dations  of  true  religion,  the  belief  of  a Deity,  and 

the  expedition  of  a future  Hate,  (to  borrow  the 
expreflion  of  an  eloquent  prelate)  “ are  no  lefs 
F 2 “ conformable 
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book  “ conformable  to  the  firft  natural  apprehenfions 
“ of  the  untutored  mind,  than  to  the  foundeft 
“ principles  of  philofophy  (e)." 

I have  thus  feleCted  and  combined,  from  a 
mafs  of  difcordant  materials,  a few  ftriking  par- 
ticulars in  the  character,  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Charaibean 
lllands.  The  picture  is  not  pleafing;  but,  as  I 
have  eliewhere  obferved,  it  may  lead  to  fome  im- 
portant conclufions;  for,  befides  correcting  many 
wild  and  extravagant  fancies  which  are  afloat  in 
the  world  refpe<5ting  the  influence  of  climate  on 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  it  may  tend  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  abiurdity  of  that  hypothefis  of  fome 
eminent  philofophers,  which  pronounces  favage 
life  the  genuine  fource  of  unpolluted  happinefs; — • 
falfely  deeming  it  a ftate  conformable  to  our  na- 
ture, and  conftituting  the  perfection  of  it.  It  is 
indeed  no  eafy  talk,  as  Roufleau  obferves,  to 
difcriminate  properly  between  what  is  originally 
natural,  and  what  is  acquired,  in  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution  of  man : yet  thus  much  may  be  con- 
cluded, from  the  account  I have  given  of  the 
Charaibes ; that  they  derived  their  furious  and 
fanguinary  difpofition — not  from  the  dictates  of 
nature,  but — from  the  perverflon  and  abule  of 
fome  of  her  nobleft  endowments.  Civilization 


> 


( c)  Bifhop  of  Chefter’s  Sermons. 
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and  fcience  would  not  only  have  given  them  chap. 
gentler  manners,  but  probably  have  eradicated  IT- 
alfo  many  of  their  barbarous  rites  and  gloomy 
fuperflitions,  either  by  the  introduction  of  a 
purer  religion,  or  by  giving  energy  and  effect  to 
thofe  latent  principles,  which  I have  fhewn 
had  a foundation  among  them.  But  while  I 
admit  the  neceffity  and  benevolent  efficacy  of 
improved  manners  and  focial  intercourle ; con- 
ceiving that  man  by  the  cultivation  of  his  reafon, 
and  the  exercife  of  his  faculties,  alone  anfwers 
the  end  of  his  creation,  I am  far  from  concurring 
with  another  clafs  of  philofophers,  who,  widely 
differing  from  the  former,  confider  a flate  of  pure 
nature  as  a flate  of  unrelenting  ferocity  and 
reciprocal  hofliljty;  maintaining,  that  all  the  loft 
and  tender  affections  are  not  originally  implanted 
in  us,  but  are  fuperinduced  by  education  and 
reflection.  A retrofpeCt  to  what  has  been  re- 
lated of  the  Charaibes  will  fhew  the  fallacy  of 
this  opinion.  Map,  as  he  comes  from  the  hands 
of  his  Creator,  is  every  where  conflituted  a mild 
and  a merciful  being.  It  was  by  rigid  difcipline 
and  barbarous  example,  that  the  Charaibe  nation 
trained  up  their  youth  to  buffer  with  fortitude, 
and  to  infliCt  without  pity  the  utmofl  exertions 
of  human  vengeance.  The  dictates  of  nature 
were  as  much  violated  by  thofe  enormities  of 
favage  life,  as  they  are  fuppreffed  by  the  cold 
F 3 unfeeling 
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book  unfeeling  apathy  of  philofophical  refentment. 

1%  To  the  honour  of  humanity,  it  is  as  certain  that 
companion  and  kindnefs  are  among  tire  earlieft 
propenfities  of  our  nature,  as  that  they  conftitute 
the  chief  ornament  and  the  happinefs  of  it.  Of 
this  truth  our  next  refearches  will  furnifli  a pleaf- 
ing  example. 


C FI  A P.  III. 

Of  the  Natives  of  Hifpaniola , Cuba,  'Jamaica , and 
Porto -Rico.  — • Their  Origin.  — Numbers. — Per- 
fons. — Genius  and  Difpofitions. — Government  and 
Religion. — Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  refpe  fling 
their  Arts , Manufactures  and  Agriculture,  Cruelty 
of  the  Spaniards,  &c. 

I am  nowr  to  give  fome  account  of  a mild  and 
comparatively  cultivated  people,  the  ancient  na- 
tives of  Hifpaniola  (a),  Cuba  (b),  Jamaica, 

and 

(a)  Hifpaniola  was  called  by  the  natives  Haiti  or  Ayti, 
which  lignifies  mountainous;  and  I conceive  the  fame  word 

has  the  fame  meaning  in  the  iflands  of  the  fouth  fea.  ;j 

(b)  Cuba  was  the  Indian  name.  It  was  not  difcovered 
to  be  an  illand  until  the  year  1508,  when  a captain,  named 
Sebaftian,  failed  round  it  by  order  of  Nicholas  Ovando.  It 
W?s  firft  planted  by  the  Spaniards  in  1511;  in  that  year  Jago 

3 Velafquez 
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and  Porto-Rico  (c ) ; for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  inhabitants  of  all  thole  Iflands  were  of  one 
common  origin, — (peaking  the  fame  language, — 
poffeffing  the  fame  inftitutions,  and  pradtifing 
iimilar  fuperftitions.  Columbus  himfelf  treats 
of  them  as  fuch ; and  the  teftimony  of  many  con- 
temporary hiftorians  confirm  his  opinion.  It 
appears  likewife  from  the  information  of  Las 
Cafas,  the  Bithop  of  Chiapa,  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  that  mod  of  the  natives  ofTrinidad  (d) 
were  of  the  fame  nation.;  the  extent  and  natural 
ftrength  of  that  ifland,  as  of  the  others  above- 
mentioned,  having  protected  them,  in  a great 
meafure,  from  the  depredations  of  the  Cha- 
raibes. 

1 have  elfewhere  related  that  they  were  con- 
fidered  by  thefe  Barbarians  as  defcended  from  a 
Colony  of  Arrowauks,  a people  of  Guiana ; and 

Velafquez  went  thither  with  300  men,  and  fettled  on  the 
fouth  coaft,  near  to  a port  which  he  called  by  his  own  name, 
(JaS°i  a name  it  kill  bears)  and  which  for  extent  and  fecurity 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world. 

(c)  The  Indian  name  of  Port-Rieo  was  Roriquen.  It  was 
difcovered  by  Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  but  firft 
explored  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  1508. 

(d)  Trinidad  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  his  third 
voyage,  and  was  named  by  him  after  the  Holy  Trinity,  be- 
caufe,  fays  Herrera,  having  been  in  great  danger,  in  a violent 
ftorm,  he  made  a vow  to  give  that  name  to  the  firft  land  he 
Ihould  find ; foon  after  which  a failor,  in  the  main-top,  faw 
■three  points  of  land,  whereby  the  name  fitted  every  way  to 
ius  vow, 
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book  there  can  be  no  good  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
T-  Charaibes  were  mifinformed  in  this  particular. — 
The  evidence  of  Raleigh,  and  others  who  vifited 
both  Guiana  and  Trinidad  two  centuries  ago, 
might  be  adduced  in  i'upport  of  their  opinion. 
Thefe  voyagers  pronounce  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Trinidad  to  belong  precifely  to  the  Arwacks 
or  Arrowauk  nation  of  the  Continent;  a race  of 
Indians  to  whofe  noble  ovalities  the  mod  honour- 
able tedimony  is  borne  by  every  traveller  that 
has  vifited  them,  and  recorded  his  obfervations. 
And  here,  all  enquiry  concerning  the  origin  of 
our  idanders  feems  to  terminate.  It  is  indeed 
extremely  probable  that  all  the  various  nations 
of  this  part  of  the  new  world,  except  only  the 
Charaibes,  emigrated  anciently  from  the  great 
hive  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Juan  de  Grijalva, 
one  of  the  adventurers  from  Cuba  in  1 5 1 8,  found 
a people  who  fpoke  the  language  of  that  ifland, 
on  the  coad  of  Jucatan  (e)\  but  at  what  period 
iuch  emigrations  were  made;  whether  the  Cha- 
raibes were  previoully  potTeded  of  the  widely  ex- 
tended coad  that  bounds  the  Atlantick,  or,  in 
poderior  ages,  accidentally  found  their  way 
thither  by  lea,  from  the  ancient  Continent — 
(perhaps  by  their  invafon  giving  birth  to  that 
hereditary  and  unconquerable  hatred,  which  (till 

( c)  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  iii.  lib.  x. 
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prevails  between  them  and  the  other  Indian 
nations) — thefe  are  points  concerning  which,  as  it 
is  impoffible  to  determine,  it  is  in  vain  to  en- 
quire. 

In  eftimating  the  number  of  our  iflanders, 
when  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus,  hiftorians 
widely  differ.  Las  Cafas  computes  them  at  fix 
millions  in  the  whole;  but  the  natives  of  Hif- 
paniola  were  reckoned  by  Oviedo  at  one  million 
only,  and  by  Martyr,  who  wrote  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Columbus,  at  1,200,000,  and  this  laft 
account  is  probably  the  moft  correct.  Judging 
of  the  other  iflands  by  that,  and  fuppofing  the 
population  of  each  to  be  nearly  the  fame  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  the  whole  number  will  fall 
greatly  fhort  of  the  computation  of  Las  Cafas. 
Perhaps  if  we  fix  on  three  millions,  inftead  of  fix, 
as  the  total,  we  fhall  approach  as  near  the  truth 
as  pofhble,  on  a queftion  that  admits  not  of 
minute  accuracy.  Indeed  fuch  are  the  accounts 
of  the  horrible  carnage  of  thefe  poor  people  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  hope 
their  original  numbers  muft  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated;  firft  by  the  affociates  of  Columbus, 
from  a fond  and  excufable  propenfity  to  magnify 
the  merit  and  importance  of  their  difcoveries,  as 
undoubtedly  they  were  afterwards  by  the  worthy 
prelate  I have  quoted,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
honeft  indignation  at  the  bloody  proceedings  of 

his 
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Perfons. 


his  countrymen:  with  whom,  indeed,  every  mart 
of  a humane  and  reflecting  mind,  muff  blufli  to 
confefs  himfelf  of  the  fame  nature  and  fpecies ! 

But,  not  to  anticipate  obfervations  that  will 
more  properly  appear  hereafter,  I lhall  now'  pro- 
ceed to  the  confideration, — I.  Of  their  perfons 
and  perfonal  endowments : II.  Their  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  difpofitions:  III.  Their 
political  inflitutions : IV.  Their  religious  rites. 
Such  fubordinate  particulars  as  are  not  eafily 
reducible  to  either  of  thofe  heads,  will  conclude 
the  prelent  chapter. 

I.  Both  men  and  women  wore  nothing  more 
than  a flight  covering  of  cotton  cloth  round  the 
waift;  but  in  the  women  it  extended  to  the 
knees:  the  children  of  both  fexes  appeared  en- 
tirely naked.  In  ftature  they  were  taller,  but 
lefs  robuft  than  the  Charaibes  (f).  Their  colour 
was  a clear  browrn;  not  deeper,  in  general,  ac- 
cording to  Columbus,  than  that  of  a Spanifli 
peafant  v'ho  has  been  much  expofed  to  the  wind 
and  the  fun  (g).  Like  the  Charaibes,  they  al- 
tered the  natural  configuration  of  the  head  in 
infancy ; but  after  a different  mode  (h)  and  by 

• (f  ) Oviedo,  Som. 

(g)  F.  Col.  c.  xxiii. 

(h ) The  Jinciput , or  fore-part  of  the  head  from  the  eye- 
brows to  the  coronal  future,  was  depreded,  which  gave  an 
unnatural  thicknefs  and  elevation  to  the  occiput , or  hinder  part 
of  the  Ik  till* 
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this  pra&ice,  fays  Herrera,  the  crown  was  fo  chap. 
ftrengthened  that  a Spanilh  broad-fword,  inftead  ^ 1X1-  t 
of  cleaving  the  fkull  at  a ftroke,  would  frequently 
break  ihort  upon  it  (i)-,  an  illuftration  which 
gives  an  admirable  idea  of  the  clemency  of  their 
conquerors!  Their  hair  was  uniformly  black, 
without  any  tendency  to  curl;  their  features 
were  hard  and  uniightly ; the  face  broad,  and 
the  nofe  flat ; but  their  eyes  ftreamed  with  good 
nature,  and  altogether  there  was  fomething  pleaf- 
ing  and  inviting  in  the  countenances  of  mod  of 
them,  which  proclaimed  a frank  and  gentle  dif- 
pofition.  It  was  an  honed;  face,  (fays  Martyr) 
coarfe,  but  not  gloomy ; for  it  was  enlivened  by 
confidence,  and  foftened  by  compaflion. 

Much  has  been  fuggeded  by  modern  philo- 
fophers,  concerning  a fuppofed  feeblenefs  in  their 
perfons  and  conditutions.  They  are  reprefented 
to  have  been  incapable  of  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
labour,  incurably  indolent,  and  infenfible  even  to 
the  attradtions  of  beauty,  and  the  influence  of 
lovefkj.  This  wonderful  debility  and  coldnefs 
have  been  attributed  by  fome  writers  to  a vege- 
table diet:  by  others,  it  is  pretended  that  they 
derived  from  nature  lefs  appetite  for  food  than 
the  natives  of  Europe ; but  nothing  can  more 

(i)  Herrera,  lib.  i.  c.  xvi.  who  copies  this  circumltance 
from  Oviedo. 

( k)  Robertfon,  Buffon,  De  Pauw,  and  others. 
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pointedly  demonftrate  the  indolent  inattention  of 
hiftorians,  than  their  combining  thefe  circum- 
ftances  in  one  and  the  fame  character.  An  in- 
fenfibility,  or  contemptuous  difregard,  towards 
the  female  fex,  was  a feature  peculiar  to  the 
Charaibes;  who,  however,  as  we  have  feen,  were 
robuft  and  vigorous  in  their  perfons,  and  infa- 
tiably  voracious  of  food.  It  conftituted  no  part 
of  the  difpofition  of  our  itlanders ; amongft  whom 
an  attachment  to  the  fex  was  remarkably  confpi- 
cuous.  Love,  with  this  happy  people,  was  not 
a tranfient  and  youthful  ardour  only;  but  the 
fource  of  all  their  pleafurcs,  and  the  chief  bufmefs 
of  life : for  not  being,  like  the  Charaibes,  op- 
preflfed  by  the  weight  of  perpetual  folicitude, 
and  tormented  by  an  unquenchable  third:  of  re- 
venge, they  gave  full  indulgence  to  the  inftindts 
of  nature,  while  the  influence  of  the  climate 
heightened  the  fenfibility  of  the  paflions  (l). 

la  truth,  an  exceflive  fenfuality  was  among 
the  greateft  defedts  in  their  character:  and 
to  this  caufe  alone  is  imputed,  by  fome  wri- 
ters, the  origin  of  that  dreadful  difeafe,  with 

(1)  See  Oviedo,  lib.  v.  c.  iii.  We  have  nearly  the  fame 
account  at  this  day  of  the  Arrowauks  of  Guiana.  “In  their 
“ natural  difpofition”  (fays  Bancroft)  “ they  are  amorous 
“ and  wanton  and  Barrere  obferves,  ‘£  ils  font  lubriques  an 
“ fupreme  degre.”  It  is  related  by  Herrera,  that  a deity  fimilar 
to  the  Venus  of  antiquity,  was  one  of  the  Divinities  of  the 
TlafcaJans , a people  of  Jvjexico. 
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the  infliction  of  which  they  have  almolt  revenged  chap. 
the  calamities  brought  upon  them  by  the  avarice  m* 
of  Europe: — if  indeed  the  venereal  contagion  L 'r  ' 
was  firlt  introduced  into  Spain  from  thefe  idands; 
a conclufion  to  which,  notwithftanding  all  that 
has  been  written  in  fupport  of  it,  an  atttentive 
enquirer  will  ftill  hefitate  to  lubfcribe  (m). 

That 


(m)  “ The  venereal  difeafe”  (fays  Oviedo)  “ was  cer- 
“ tainly  introduced  into  Europe  from  thefe  illands,  where 
“ the  bed  medicine  foc-the  cure  of  it,  the  Guaiacum , is  alfo 
“ found;  the  Almighty  fo  remembering  mercy  in  judgment 
that,  when  our  fins  provoke  punifhment,  he  fends  likewife 
44  a remedy. — I was  acquainted  with  many  perfons  who  ac- 
4‘  companied  Columbus  in  his  firft  and  fecond  voyages,  and 
44  buffered  of  this  difeafe:  one  of  whom  was  Pedro  Margarite, 
44  a man  much  refpefted  of  the  King  and  Queen.  In  the 
44  year  1496  it  began  to  fpread  in  Europe,  and  the  phyficians 
44  were  wholly  at  a lofs  in  what  manner  to  treat  it. — When, 
44  after  this,  Gonzales  Fernandes  de  Cordova  was  fent  with 
44  an  army  by  his  Catholick  Majefty  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand 
44  the  Second  King  of  Naples,  fonie  infedled  perfons  accom- 
44  panied  that  army,  and  by  intercourfe  with  the  women, 
44  fpread  the  difeafe  among  the  Italians  and  the  French; 
44  both  which  nations  had  fucceffively  the  honour  of  giving 
44  it  a name;  but  in  truth  it  came  originally  from  Hifpaniola, 
44  where  it  was  very  common,  as  was  likewife  the  remedy.” 
This  account  is  fufficiently  particular;  neverthelefs  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  venereal  infedlion  was  known 
in  Europe  many  centuries  before  the  difcovery  of  America ; 
although  it  is  poffible  it  might  have  broke  out  with  renewed 
violence  about  the  time  of  Columbus’s  return  from  his  firft 
expedition.— This  was  the  era  of  wonder,  and  probably  the 
infrequency  of  the  contagion  before  that  period,  gave  colour 
to  a report,  perhaps  at  firft  malicioufly  propagated  by  fome 
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That  a people  who  poflefled  the  means  of* 
gratifying  every  inclination  without  labour,  fhould 
fometimes  incline  to  be  indolent,  is  a circum- 
fiance  not  very  extraordinary.  As  the  wants 
of  nature  were  fupplied  almoft  fpontaneoufly, 
and  no  covering  was  abfolutely  requifite  but  the 
fhade,  that  neceffity  which  urges  men  to  a£tion, 
and,  by  exercife,  invigorates  the  fibres,  was  here 
wholly  unknown.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
in  mufcular  ftrength  the  natives  were  inferior  to 
their  invaders,  and  being  lets  accuftomed  to 
labour,  they  might  alfo  require  lefs  nourifhment. 
Thefe  conclufions  may  be  admitted  without 
fuppofing  any  degradation  of  their  nature,  and 


who  envied  the  fuccefs  of  Columbus,  that  this  difeafe  was  one 
of  the  fruits  of  his  celebrated  enterprise.  It  is  impoffible,  in  the 
fpace  of  a marginal  note,  to  enter  deeply  into  this  fubjeft ; 
neither  does  the  full  inveftigation  of  it  come  within  the  defigji 
of  my  work.  I therefore  refer  fuch  of  my  readers  as  aredefir- 
ous  of  forming  a decided  opinion  on  the  queftion,  to  thePhilof. 
Tranfafiions,  vol.  xxvii.  and  vol. xxxi.  (No.  36$and  No.  1 1 ) 
alfo  to  two  learned  treatifes  on  the  fubjeft  by  Mr.  Sanches, 
publilhed  at  Paris  1772  and  1774,  and  to  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Fofler  in  his  “ Obfervations  made  during 
a Voyage  round  the  World,”  p.  492.  in  Stow’s  Survey 
of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  is  preierved  a copy  of  the  rules  or 
regulations  eftablilhed  by  Parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Henry  the  Second,  for  the  government  of  the  licenfed  ftews 
in  Southwark,  among  which  I find  the  following,  11  No 
flewholder  to  keep  any  woman  that  hath  the  perilous  infir- 
mity of  burning.”  This  was  330  years  before  the  voyage  of 
Columbus. 
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with  no  very  unfavourable  impreffion  of  the  cli*  chap. 
mate.  Their  limbs  however  were  pliant  and  UI- 
active,  and  in  their  motions  they  difplayed  both  ' 
graceful nefs  and  eafe.  Their  agility  was  emi- 
nently confpicuous  in  their  dances ; wherein  they 
delighted  and  excelled ; devoting  the  cool  hours 
of  night  to  this  employment  (n).  It  was  their 
cuftom,  fays  Herrera,  to  dance  from  evening  to 
the  dawn;  and  although  fifty  thoufand  men  and 
women  were  frequently  affembled  together  on 
thefe  occafions,  they  leemed  actuated  by  one 
common  impulfe,  keeping  time  by  refponfive 
motions  of  their  hands,  feet,  and  bodies,  with  an 
exaftnefs  that  was  wonderful  ( o )*  Thefe  public 
dances  (for  they  had  others  highly  licentious) 
were  appropriated  to  particular  folemnities,  and 
being  accompanied  with  hiftorical  fongs,  were 
called  Arietoes ; a fingular  feature  in  their  po- 
litical inftitutions,  of  which  I jfhall  prefently 
fpeak. 

Besides  the  exercife  of  dancing,  another  di- 
verfion  was  prevalent  among  them  which  they 
called  Bato ; and  it  appears  from  the  account 
given  of  it  by  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  (p ),  that  it 
had  a diftant  refemblance  to  the  Englifh  game 
of  cricket ; for  the  players  were  divided  into  two 

( n)  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  iii,  c.  vii. 

(?)  Herrera,  lib.  ix.  c.  ii. 

(p)  Oviedo,  lib,  vi.  c.  ii,  Herrera,  lib.  iii.  c.  iv. 
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book  parties,  which  alternately  changed  places,  and  the 
l-  fport  confifted  in  dexteroufly  throwing  and  re- 
^ ~v_  ' turning  an  elaftick  ball  from  one  party  to  the 
other.  It  was  not  however  caught  in  the  hand, 
or  returned  with  an  inftrument ; but  received  on 
the  head,  the  elbow,  or  the  foot,  and  the  dex- 
terity and  force  with  which  it  was  thence  repelled, 
were  aftonifhing  and  inimitable. — Such  exertions 
belong  not  to  a people  incurably  enervated  and 
flothful. 

Intellects.  II-  They  are,  neverthelefs,  pronounced  by 
many  writers,  to  have  been  naturally  inferior  to 
the  natives  of  Europe,  not  only  in  bodily  ftrength, 
but  likewile  in  genius  and  mental  endowments. 
This  affertion  has  I think  been  advanced  with 
more  confidence  than  proof.  That  the  mind,  like 
the  body,  acquires  ftrength  by  employment,  is 
indeed  a truth  which  we  all  acknowledge,  becaufe 
we  all  experience  it;  and  it  requires  no  great 
fagacity  to  difcover,  that  ingenuity  is  feldom  very 
powerfully  exerted  to  gratify  appetites  which  do 
not  exift,  or  to  guard  againft  inconveniences 
which  are  not  felt.  If  our  ifianders  therefore  rofe 
in  fome  refpeCts  to  a degree  of  refinement  not  often 
obfervable  in  favage  life,  it  may  juftly  be  pre- 
fumed that  in  a ftate  of  fociety  productive  of 
new  defires  and  artificial  neceflities,  their  capa- 
cities vrould  have  been  fufceptible  of  (till  further 
improvement.  Their  fituation  alone,  without 
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fecurring  to  the  various  other  caufes  affigned  by 
philofophers,  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  paucity 
of  their  ideas.  Men,  without  anxiety  for  the 
future,  have  little  reflection  on  the  paft.  What 
they  wanted  in  excited  energy  of  mind,  was  how- 
ever abundantly  fupplied  by  the  fofter  affections  $ 
by  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  native  goodnefs  of 
difpofition.  All  writers  who  have  treated  of 
their  character,  agree  that  they  were  unqueftion- 
ably  the  moft  gentle  and  benevolent  of  the  human 
race.  Though  not  bletfed  with  the  light  of  re- 
velation, they  praCtifed  one  of  the  nobleft  pre- 
cepts of  Chriftianity,  forgivenefs  of  their  enemies : 
laying  all  that  they  poffeffed  at  the  feet  of  their 
oppreffors ; courting  their  notice,  and  prevent- 
ing their  wifhes,  with  fuch  fondnefs  and  affiduity, 
as  one  would  have  thought  might  have  difarmed 
habitual  cruelty,  and  melted  bigotry  into  ten- 
dernefs  (q) . 

Among  other  inftances  of  their  generous  and 
compaffionate  turn  of  mind*  the  following  is  not 
the  leaft  remarkable.  Soon  after  Columbus’s 
firft  arrival  at  Hifpaniola,  one  of  his  fhips  was 
wrecked  on  the  coafl.  The  natives,  fcornincr  to 
derive  advantage  to  themfelves  from  the  diftrefs 
of  the  flrangers  (unconfcious  indeed  of  the  cala- 

(qj  Martyr.  Herrera.  F.  Columbus,  c.  xxvii.  xxxii. 
&c.  &c. 
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mities  which  their  arrival  was  foon  to  bring  upon 
them)  beheld  the  accident  with  the  livelieft  emo- 
tions of  forrow,  and  haftened  to  their  relief.  A 
thoufand  canoes  were  inftantly  in  motion,  bufily 
employed  in  conveying  the  feamen  and  cargo 
afhore ; by  which  timely  affiftance,  not  a life  was 
loft ; and  of  the  goods  and  provifions  that  were 
faved  from  the  wreck,  not  the  fmalleft  article 
was  embezzled.  Such  was  their  celerity  and 
good  will  on  this  occafion,  fays  Martyr,  that  no 
friend  for  friend,  or  brother  for  brother,  in  dif- 
trels,  could  have  manifefted  ftronger  tokens  of 
fympathy  and  pity  (r),  Other  hillorians  ftill 
heighten  the  picture ; for  they  relate  that 
Guacanahari,  the  fovereign  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  perceiving  that,  notwithftanding 
the  efforts  of  his  people,  the  fhip  itfelf,  and 
great  part  of  the  cargo  were  irrecoverably  funk, 
waited  on  Columbus  to  condole  with  him 
on  the  occafion  ; and  while  this  poor  Indian  la- 
mented his  misfortune  in  terms  which  excited 
furprize  and  admiration,  he  offered  the  Admiral 
(the  tears  flowing  copioufly  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  fpoke)  all  that  he  himfelf  poffeffed,  in  repara- 
tion of  his  lofs  (s). 

This  benevolence,  unexampled  in  the  hiftory 

( >)  Martyr,  Decad.  i.  lib.  i. 

(s)  Fer.  Col.  c.  xxxii,  Herrera,  Decad.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  xyiii. 
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of  civilized  nations,  was  foon  bafely  requited  chap. 
by  the  condud  of  a band  of  robbers,  whom  ni* 
Columbus,  unfortunately,  left  in  the  ifland,  on 
his  departure  for  Europe.  Guacanahari  how- 
ever was  covered  with  wounds  in  defending  them 
from  his  injured  countrymen  (t)  ■,  to  whofe  juft 
refentment  the  Spanilh  ruffians  at  length  fell  a 
facrifice  ; but  their  anger  was  of  fhort  duration. 

On  Columbus’s  return,  in  his  fecond  voyage,  their 
fondnefs  revived ; and  for  a confderable  time 
the  Spaniards  lived  among  them  in  perfed  fecu- 
rity,  exploring  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
both  in  companies  and  individually,  not  only 
without  moleftation,  but  invited  thereto  by  the 
natives.  When  any  of  the  Spaniards  came  near 
to  a village,  the  moft  ancient  and  venerable  of 
the  Indians,  or  the  Cacique  himfelf,  if  prefent, 
came  out  to  meet  them,  and  gently  conduded 
them  into  their  habitations,  feated  them  on  ftools 
of  ebony  curioufly  ornamented.  Thefe  benches 
feem  to  have  been  feats  of  honour  referved  for 
their  guefts ; — for  the  Indians  threw  themfelves 
on  the  ground,  and  killing  the  hands  and  feet  of 
the  Spaniards,  offered  them  fruits  and  the  choiceft 
of  their  viands ; entreating  them  to  prolong 
their  flay,  with  fuch  lohcitude  and  reverence  as 
demonftrated  that  they  confidered  them  as  beings 
of  a fuperior  nature,  whofe  prefence  confecrated 
(0  Herrera,  Decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  ix.  Fer.  Col.  c.  xl. 
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book  their  dwellings,  and  brought  a bleffing  with 
i-  it  (u). 

The  reception  which  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
who  was  appointed  Lieutenant,  or  Deputy  Go- 
vernor, in  the  abfence  of  the  Admiral,  afterwards 
met  with,  in  his  progrefs  through  the  ifiand  to 
levy  tributes  from  the  feveral  Caciques  or  Princes, 
manifefted  not  only  kindnefs  and  fubmifiion, 
but  on  many  occafions  munificence,  and  even  a 
high  degree  of  politenefs.  Thefe  Caciques  had 
all  heard  of  the  wonderful  eagernefs  of  the  ftrang- 
ers  for  gold  ; and  fuch  of  them  as  pofleffed  any 
of  this  precious  metal,  willingly  prefented  all  that 
they  had  to  the  Deputy  Governor.  Others, 
who  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  gold, 
brought  provifions  and  cotton  in  great  abun- 
dance (x). — Among  the  latter,  was  Behechio, 
a powerful  Cacique,  who  invited  the  Lieutenant 
and  his  attendants  to  his  dominions;  and  the 
entertainment  which  they  received  from  this 
hofpitable  chief  is  thus  defcnbed  by  Martyr. 
As  they  approached  the  king’s  dwelling,  they 
were  met  by  his  wives,  to  the  number  of  thirty, 
carrying  branches  of  the  palmtree  in  their  hands ; 
who  firft  faluted  the  Spaniards  with  a folemn 
dance,  accompanied  with  a general  fong.  Thefe 

(u)  Herrera,  Decad.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  xiv,  F.  Col.  c.  xxvii. 

( x ) P.  Martyr,  Decad.  i.  lib.  v. 
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matrons  were  fucceeded  by  a train  of  virgins,  dif-  chap. 
tinguifhed  as  fuch  by  their  appearance  ; tire  former  1 1 1 • 


wearing  aprons  of  cotton  cloth,  while  the  latter 
were  arrayed  only  in  the  innocence  of  pure 
nature.  Their  hair  was  tied  fimply  with  a fillet 
over  their  foreheads,  or  fuffered  to  flow  gracefully 
on  their  fhoulders  and  bofoms.  Their  limbs 
were  finely  proportioned,  and  their  complexions, 
though  brown,  were  fmooth,  fhining  and  lovely. 
The  Spaniards  were  {truck  with  admiration,  be- 
lieving that  they  beheld  the  dryads  of  the  woods, 
and  the  nymphs  of  the  fountains,  realizing  an- 
cient fable.  The  branches  which  they  bore  in 
their  hands,  they  now  delivered  with  lowly  obeif- 
ance  to  the  Lieutenant,  who,  entering  the  palace, 
found  a plentiful,  and,  according  to  the  Indian 
mode  of  living,  a fplendid  repaft  already  provid- 
ed. As  night  approached,  the  Spaniards  were 
conducted  to  feparate  cottages,  wherein  each  of 
them  was  accommodated  with  a cotton  ham- 
mock ; and  the  next  morning  they  were  again 
entertained  with  dancing  and  finging.  This  was 
followed  by  matches  of  wreftling,  and  running  for 
prizes ; after  which  two  great  bodies  of  armed 
Indians  unexpectedly  appeared,  and  a mock  en- 
gagement enfued  ; exhibiting  their  modes  of  at- 
tack and  defence  in  their  wars  with  the  Charai- 
t>es.  For  three  days  were  the  Spaniards  thus 
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royally  entertained,  and  on  the  fourth,  the  affec- 
tionate Indians  regretted  their  departure. 

III.  The  fubmiffive  and  l^efpectful  deportment 
of  thefe  placid  people  towards  their  fuperiors, 
and  thofe  they  confidered  as  fuch,  was  derived 
probably,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  nature  of 
their  government ; which,  contrary  to  that  of 
the  Charaibes  under  a limilar  climate,  was  mo- 
narchical and  even  abfolute.  The  regal  authority 
however,  though  not  circumfcribed  by  pofitive 
inftitutions,  was  tempered  into  great  mildnefs,  by 
that  conftitutional  benevolence  which  predominat- 
ed throughout  every  part  of  their  condudt,  from 
the  higheft  to  the  loweft.  The  fympathy  which 
they  manifefted  towards  the  diftrefs  of  others, 
proves  that  they  were  not  wretched  themfelves ; 
for  in  a ftate  of  abfolute  flavery  and  mifery,  men 
are  commonly  devoid  both  of  virtue  and  pity. 

Their  Kings,  as  we  have  feen,  were  called 
Caciques,  and  their  power  was  hereditary : — 
But  there  were  alfo  lubordinate  Chieftains,  or 
Princes,  who  were  tributaries  to  the  Sovereign 
of  each  diftrift.  Thus  the  territory  in  Hifpa- 
niola,  anciently  called  Xaraguay,  extending  from 
the  plain  ofLeogane  to  the  Welle rm oft  part  of  the 
ifland,  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Cacique  Behe- 
chio,  whom  I have  mentioned  above  ; but  it  ap- 
pears from  Martyr,  that  no  lefs  than  thirty-two 
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inferior  chieftains  or  nobles  had  jurifdi&ion  within 
that  fpace  of  country,  who  were  accountable  to  the 
iupreme  authority  of  Behechio  (y).  They  feem 
to  have  fomewhat  refembled  the  ancient  barons 
or  feudatories  of  Europe ; holding  their  poffef- 
fions  by  the  tenure  of  fervice.  Oviedo  relates, 
that  they  were  under  the  obligation  of  perfonally 
attending  the  Sovereign,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
whenever  commanded  fo  to  do  (z) . It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  Spanifh  hiflorians  afford  very 
little  information  concerning  this  order  of  nobles, 
or  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  fubordinate 
jurifdi&ion. 

The  whole  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  was  divided 
into  five  great  kingdoms  fa);  of  two  of  which, 
when  Columbus  firft  landed,  Guacanahari  and 
Behechio  were  abfolute  fovereigns. — A third 
principal  Cacique  was  Cuanaboa,  whofe  hiftory 
is  remarkable  : He  had  been  originally  a War 
Captain  among  a body  of  Charaibes,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  dominions  of  Behechio,  and,  on  con- 
dition of  preventing  the  further  incurfions  of  his 
countrymen,  had  received  his  lifter,  the  beautiful 
Anacoana,  in  marriage ; together  with  an  extent 
£>f  country,  which  he  had  converted  into  a 


(y)  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  i.lib.  v. 
(zj  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  iv. 

(a)  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  iv. 
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feparate  kingdom.  The  eftablifhment  of  this 
leader  and  his  followers  in  Hifpaniola,  had  in- 
troduced into  this  part  of  the  Hand  the  Cha- 
raibean  language,  and  alfo  the  ufe  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  (b)  \ a weapon  with  the  practice  of 
which  the  natives  of  the  larger  Hands  were  ge- 
nerally unacquainted.  Cuanaboa  however  ftill 
retained  his  ferocious  dilpofition,  and  having 
been  accufed  by  Guacanahari  before  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  of  murdering  fome  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  ordered  by  that  commander  to  be  fent  to 
Spain  : but  the  fhip  perifhed  at  fea.  The  fad 
fate  of  his  unfortunate  widow,  the  innocent  Ana- 
coana,  who  was  moft  atrocioully  murdered  in 
1505,  by  Ovando,  the  Governor  of  Hifpaniola, 
for  no  caufe,  that  I can  difcover,  but  hpr  fond 
attachment  to  Bartholomew  Columbus,  having 
been  related  at  large  in  the  late  American  hiltory, 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  illands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  were  divide 
ed,  like  Hifpaniola,  into  many  principalities  or 
kingdoms ; but  we  are  told  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Porto  Rico  was  fubjedt  to  one  Cacique 
only  (c).  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  dignity 
pf  thefe  Chieftains  was  hereditary ; but  if  Martyr 
is  tq  be  credited,  the  law  of  fucceffion  among 
them,  was  different  from  that  of  all  other  people ; 

(b)  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  (c)  P.  Martyr,  pecad.  i.  lib.  ii. 
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for  he  obferves  (d),  that  the  Caciques  bequeath-  chap. 
ed  the  fupreme  authority  to  the  children  of  their  . 11Ij  A 
fillers,  according  to  feniority,  difinheriting  their 
own  offspring;  “ being  certain,”  adds  Martyr, 

“ that,  by  this  policy,  they  preferred  the  blood 
f(  royal ; which  might  not  happen  to  be  the  cafe, 

“ in  advancing  any  of  the  children  of  their  nu- 
“ merous  wives.”  The  relation  of  Oviedo  is 
fomewhat  different,  and  feems  more  probable; 
he  remarks,  that  one  of  the  wives  of  each  Cacique 
was  particularly  diftinguifhed  above  the  reft,  and 
appears  to  have  been  confidered  by  the  people  at 
large  as  the  reigning  Queen  (e) ; that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  lady,  according  to  priority  of  birth, 
fucceeded  to  the  father’s  honours ; but,  in  de- 
fault of  iffue  by  the  favourite  Princefs,  the  fillers 
of  the  Cacique,  if  there  were  no  furviving  bro- 
thers, took  place  of  the  Cacique’s  own  children 
by  his  other  wives.  Thus  Anacoana,  on  the 
death  of  Behechio  her  brother,  became  Queen  of 
Xaraguay  (f).  It  is  obvious  that  this  regula- 
tion was  intended  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  of  a 
difputed  fuccelfon,  among  children  whofe  pre- 
fenfions  were  equal. 

The  principal  Cacique  was  diftinguifhed  by 
fcgal  ornaments,  and  numerous  attendants.  In 

(J)  Decad.  iii.  c.  ix.  (t)  Oviedo,  lib.  v.  c.  iii. 

(fj  Herrera,  lib-  vi-  c,  ;i. 
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book  travelling  through  his  dominions,  he  was  com* 
Im  monly  borne  on  men’s  fhoulders,  after  a manner 
very  much  refembling  the  ufe  of  the  palanqueen 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  (g).  According  to  Martyr 
(h),  he  was  regarded  by  all  his  fubjedts  with 
fuch  reverence,  as  even  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
nature  and  reafon  ; for  if  he  ordered  any  of  them 
to  caft  themfelves  headlong  from  a high  rock,  or 
to  drown  themfelves  in  the  fea,  alledging  no  caufe 
but  his  fovereign  pleafure,  he  was  obeyed  with- 
out a murmur ; oppofition  to  the  fupreme  au- 
thority, being  confidered,  not  only  as  unavailing, 
but  impious. 

Nor  did  their  veneration  terminate  with  the 
life  of  the  Prince  ; it  was  extended  to  his  me- 
mory after  death ; a proof  that  his  authority, 
however  extravagant,  was  feldom  abufed.  When 
a Cacique  died,  his  body  was  embowelled,  and 
dried  in  an  oven,  moderately  heated ; fo  that 
the  bones  and  even  the  fkin  were  preferved  en- 
tire (7 ) . The  corpfe  was  then  placed  in  a cave  with 
thofe  of  his  anceftors,  this  being  (obferves  Ovie- 
do) among  thefe  fimple  people  the  only  fyftem 
of  heraldry ; whereby  they  intended  to  render, 
not  the  name  alone,  but  the  perfons  alfo,  of 

(g)  Herrera,  lib.  i.  c.  xvi. 

( h)  Martyr,  Decad.  i.  c.  i. 

(ij  Herrera,  lib.  iii.  c.  iii,  F.  Columbus,  c.  .Ixh 
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their  worthies  immortal.  If  a Cacique  was  (lain  chap. 
in  battle,  and  the  body  could  not  be  recovered,  Iir* 
they  compofed  fongs  in  his  praife,  which  they 
taught  their  children ; a better  and  nobler  tefti- 
mony  furely,  than  heaps  of  dry  bones  or  even 
monuments  of  marble;  fince  memorials  to  the 
deceafed  are,  or  ought  to  be,  intended  lefs  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  than  as  incitements  to  the 
living  (k). 

These  heroick  effutions  conftituted  a branch 
of  thofe  folemnities,  which,  as  hath  been  obferv- 
ed,  were  called  Arietoes ; confifting  of  hymns  and 
publick  dances,  accompanied  with  mufical  in- 
lfruments  made  of  fhells,  and  a fort  of  drum,  the 
found  of  which  was  heard  at  a vaft  diftance  (l). 

(k)  It  is  related  by  Martyr,  that  on  the  death  of  a Cacique, 
the  moll  beloved  of  his  wives  was  immolated  at  his  funeral. 

Thus  he  obferves  that  Anacaona,  on  the  death  of  her  brother 
JGng  Behechio,  ordered  a very  beautiful  woman,  whofe  name 
was  Guanahata  Benechina,  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  cave 
where  his  body  (after  being  dried  as  above  mentioned)  was 
depofxted*.  But  Oviedo,  though  by  no  means  partial  towards 
the  Indian  character,  denies  that  this  cuftom  was  general 
among  themf.  Anacaona,  who  had  been  married  to  a Cha- 
raibe,  probably  adopted  the  practice  from  the  account  die  had 
received  from  her  hulband  of  his  national  cuftoms.  And  it 
is  not  impoffible,  under  a female  adminiflration, — among  fa * 
t pages, — but  that  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  unfortunate 
viftim,  contributed  to  her  diftru&ion. 

* Martyr,  Decad.  Hi.  lib.  ix.  •(  Oviedo,  lib  v.  c.  iii. 

(!)  Herrera,  lib.  iii.  c.  iv.  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  iii.  c.  vii. 
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Thefe  hymns,  reciting  the  great  actions  of  the  de* 
i.  parted  Cacique  ; his  fame  in  war,  and  his  gentle- 
*“  nets  in  peace,  formed  a national  hiftory  (vi) , which 

was  at  once  a tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  deceaf- 
ed  monarch,  and  a leffon  to  the  living.  Nor 
could  *any  thing  have  been  more  inftructive  to 
the  rifing  generation  than  this  inflitution, 
fince  it  comprehended  alio  the  antiquities  of 
their  country,  and  the  traditions  of  their  ancef- 
tors.  Expreffions  of  national  triumph  for  vic- 
tory in  war,  lamentations  in  times  of  publick  ca- 
lamity, the  voice  of  feftivity,  and  the  language 
of  love,  were  likewife  the  fubjeds  of  thefe  exhi- 
bitions ; the  dances,  fo  effential  a part  of  them, 
being  grave  or  gay  as  the  occafion  required.  It 
is  pretended  that  among  the  traditions  thus  pub- 
lickly  recited,  there  was  one  of  a prophetick 
nature,  denouncing  ruin  and  defolation  by  the 
arrival  of  ftrangers  compleatly  clad,  and  armed 
with  the  lightning  of  heaven.  The  ceremonies 
which  were  obferved  when  this  awful  predi&ion 
was  repeated,  we  may  well  believe  were  ftrongly 
expreffive  of  lamentation  and  horror  (n). 

Religious  IV.  Like  all  other  unenlightened  nations, 
thefe  poor  Indians  were  indeed  the  Haves  of  fu- 
perftition.  Their  general  theology  (for  they  had 
an  eftablifhed  fyltem,  and  a prieflhood  to  fup- 

(m)  Oviedo,  lib.  v.  e.  iii. 

(n)  Martyr,  ut  fupra.  Herrera,  lib.  ii.  c.  iv. 
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port  it)  was  a medley  of  grofs  folly  and  childifh  chap. 
traditions,  the  progeny  of  ignorance  and  terror.  IIT- 
Yet  we  are  fometimes  dazzled  with  a ftrong  ray  ’ 
of  funlhine  in  the  midfl  of  fnrrounding  dark- 
nefs.  Hiftorians  have  preferved  a remarkable 
fpeech  of  a venerable  old  man,  a native  of  Cuba, 
who,  approaching  Chriftopher  Columbus  with 
great  reverence,  and  prefenting  a ba/ket  of  fruit, 
addreffed  him  as  follows.  “ Whether  you  are 
“ divinities,”  (he  obferved)  “ or  mortal  men, 

**  we  know  not.  You  are  come  into  thefe 
**  countries  with  a force,  againft  which,  were  we 
“ inclined  to  refill  it,  refiftance  would  be  folly. 

“We  are  all  therefore  at  your  mercy ; but  if 
“ you  are  men,  fubjetft  to  mortality  like  our- 
“ felves,  you  cannot  be  unapprized,  that  after 
“ this  life  there  is  another,  wherein  a very  different 
“ portion  is  allotted  to  good  and  bad  men.  If 
“ therefore  you  expecft  to  die,  and  believe  with 
“ us,  that  every  one  is  to  be  rewarded  in  a 
“ future  (late,  according  to  his  condudt  in  the 
“ prefent,  you  will  do  no  hurt  to  thofe,  who  do 
“ none  to  you  (o).” 

Their 

( e)  This  remarkable  ciixumftance  happened  on  the  7th  of 
July  1494,  and  isattefted  by  Pet.  Martyr,  Decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  and 
by  Herrera,  lib.  ii.  c.  xiv.  If  it  be  alked  how  Columbus  un- 
derftood  the  Cacique,  the  anfwer  is,  that  he  had  carried  with 
him  to  Spain,  in  his  former  voyage,  feveral  of  the  Indians; 
oae  of  whom,  a native  of  Guanahani,  who  had  remained 
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Their  notions  of  future  happinefs  feem  how- 
ever to  have  been  narrow  and  fenfuah  They  fup- 
pofed  that  the  fpirits  of  good  men  were  conveyed 
to  a pleafant  valley,  which  they  called  Coy  aba  ; 
a place  of  indolent  tranquillity,  abounding  with 
delicious  fruits,  cool  (hades,  and  murmuring 
rivulets  (p) in  a country  where  drought  never 
rages,  and  the  hurricane  is  never  felt.  In  this 
feat  of  blifs  (the  Elyfium  of  antiquity)  they  be- 
lieved that  their  greateft  enjoyment  would 
arife  from  the  company  of  their  departed  ancef- 
tors,  and  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  dear  to 
them  in  life  ( q)  — a proof  at  lead  of  their  filial 
piety,  and  of  the  warmth  and  tendernefs  of  their 
affections  and  difpofitions. 

The  confcioufnefs  in  our  Indians  that  they  were 
accountable  beings, feems  to  indicate  a greater  de- 
gree of  improvement  than  we  are  willing  to  allow 
to  any  of  the  natives  of  the  New  Hemifphere. 
Although,  like  the  Charaibes,  our  iflanders  ac- 
knowledged a plurality  of  Gods,  like  them  too, 
they  believed  in  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme, 
inviiible,  immortal,  and  omnipotent  Creator  ; 
whom  they  named  Jocahnna  ( r).  But  unhap- 

with  him  from  Oftober  1492,  had  acquired  the  Spanilh  lan- 
guage. This  man,  uhofe  name  was  Didacus,  ferved  him  on 
this  and  other  occaftons,  both  as  a guide  and  interpreter. 

(p)  Fer.  Col.  c.  lxi.  ( q)  Herrera,  lib.  iii.  c.  iii. 

( r)  Martyr,  Decad.i.  lib.  ix.  F.  Columbus. 
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piiy,  with  thefe  important  truths,  thefe  poor  peo-  c 
pie  blended  the  moft  puerile  and  extravagant 
fancies,  which  were  neither  founded  in  rational 
piety,  nor  produ&ive  of  moral  obligation.  They 
affigned  to  the  fupreme  Being,  a father  and  mother, 
whom  they  diftinguifhedy  by  a variety  of  names, 
and  they  fuppofed  the  fun  and  moon  to  be  the  chief 
feats  of  their  refidence  (s).  Their  fyftem  of  idol- 
worlhip  was,  at  the  fame  time,  more  lamentable 
than  even  that  of  the  Charaibes ; for  it  would 
feem  that  they  paid  divine  honours  to  ftocks  and 
ftones  converted  into  images,  which  they  called 
Zemi ; not  regarding  thefe  idols  as  fymbolical  re- 
prefentations  only  of  their  fubordinate  divinh 
ties,  and  ufeful  as  fenfible  objefts,  to  awaken 
the  memory  and  animate  devotion,  but  afcribing 
divinity  to  the  material  itfelf,  and  adtually  wor- 
lhipping  the  rude  ftone  or  block  which  their 
own  hands  had  falhioned.  It  may  be  obferved, 
however,  that  an  equal  degree  of  folly  prevailed 
among  people  much  more  enlightened.  The 
Egyptians  themfelves,  the  moft  ancient  of  civi- 
lized nations,  worfliipped  various  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, and  reprefentations  of  animals,  fome  of 
them  the  moft  noxious  in  nature  ; and  even  the 
accomplifhed  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
paid  divine  honours  to  men  to  whom  they  had 

( sj  F.  Columbus.  P.  Martyr.  Benzoni. 
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book  themfelves  given  an  apotheofis. — So  nearly  allied^ 
r*  in  religious  refearches,  is  the  blindnefs  of  unJ 
^ ' 'J  tutored  nature,  to  the  infufficiency  of  mere  cul- 
tivated reafon  ! 

It  has  indeed  been  afferted  (whether  juftly 
or  not)  that  “ the  fuperftitions  of  Paganifm  al- 
“ ways  wore  the  appearance  of  pleafure,  and  of- 
tc  ten  of  virtue  (t)  ■”  but  the  theology  of  our 
poor  ifknders  bore  a different  afpeft.  By  a 
lamentable  inconfiftency  in  the  human  mind, 
they  confidered  the  Creator  of  all  things  as  wholly 
regardlefs  of  the  work  of  his  hands ; and  as 
having  transferred  the  government  of  the  world  to 
fubordinate  and  malignant  beings,  who  delight- 
ed in  converting  into  evil , that  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  good.  The  effufions  of  gratitude, 
the  warmth  of  affedtion,  the  confidence  of  hope, 
formed  no  part  of  their  devotions.  Their  idols 
were  univerfally  hideous  and  frightful,  fometimes 
reprefenting  toads  and  other  odious  reptiles ; but 
more  frequently  the  human  face  horribly  dif- 
torted  ; — a proof  that  they  confidered  them, 
not  as  benevolent,  but  evil,  powers  j — as  objefts 
of  terror, — not  of  admiration  and  love. 

To  keep  alive  this  facred  and  awful  prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  heighten  its 
influence,  their  Bofiitos  or  Priefts,  appropriated  a 


(tj  Gibbon. 
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tonfecrated  houfe  in  each  village,  wherein  the  Zemi 
was  invoked  and  worfhippea.  N or  was  it  permit- 
ted to  the  people  at  large,  at  all  times,  to  enter, 
and  on  unimportant  occafions  approach  the  dread 
objedt  of  their  adoration.  The  Bohitos  undertook 
to  be  their  meffengers  and  interpreters,  and  by 
the  efficacy  of  their  prayers  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  they  dreaded.  The  ceremonies  exhibited 
on  thefe  folemnities,  were  well  calculated  to 
extend  the  prieftly  dominion,  and  confirm  the 
popular  fubjebtion  In  the  fame  view,  the 
Bohitos  added  to  their  holy  profeffion,  the 
practice  of  phyfick,  and  they  claimed  likewife 
the  privilege  of  educating  the  children  of  the 
firft  rank  of  people^;  — a combination  of 
influence  which,  extending  to  the  neareft  and 
deareft  concerns  both  of  this  life  and  the  next, 
rendered  their  authority  irrefiflible. 

With  fuch  power  in  the  priefthood,  it  may 
well  be  fuppofed,  that  the  alliance  between 
church  and  ftate,  was  not  lefs  intimate  in  thefe 
iflands,  than  in  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  As 
in  many  other  nations,  religion  was  here  made 
the  inftrument  of  civil  defpotifm,  and  the  will 
of  the  Cacique,  if  confirmed  by  the  Prieft,  was 
impioufly  pronounced  the  decree  of  heaven. 
Columbus  relates,  that  fome  of  his  people  enter- 
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ing  unexpectedly  into  one  of  their  houfes  of 
worfhip,  found  the  Cacique  employed  in  obtain- 
ing refponfes  from  the  Zemi.  By  the  found  of  the 
voice  which  came  from  the  idol,  they  knew  that 
it  was  hollow,  and  dafhing  it  to  the  ground  to 
expofe  the  impofture,  they  difcovered  a tube, 
which  was  before  covered  with  leaves,  that  com- 
municated from  the  back  part  of  the  image  to 
an  inner  apartment,  whence  the  Prieft  iffued 
his  precepts  as  through  a fpeaking  trumpet; — 
but  the  Cacique  earneftly  entreated  them  to  fay 
nothing  of  what  they  had  feen ; declaring  that  by 
means  of  fuch  pious  frauds,  he  collected  tributes, 
and  kept  his  kingdom  in  fubjeCtion. 

The  reader,  I believe,  will  readily  acquit  me 
for  declining  to  enter  into  any  further  detail  of 
the  various  wild  notions,  and  fantaftical  rites 
which  were  founded  on  fuch  arts  and  impof- 
tures.  Happily  for  our  illanders,  however,  the 
general  fyftem  of  their  fuperftition,  though  not 
amiable,  was  not  cruel.  We  find  among  them 
but  few  of  tliofe  barbarous  ceremonies  which 
filled  the  Mexican  temples  with  pollution,  and 
the  fpeCtators  with  horror.  They  were  even 
more  fortunate  in  this  refpeCt  than  the  other- 
wile  happy  inhabitants  of  the  lately  difcovered 
Hands  in  the  Southern  Pacifick  Ocean ; amongft 
whom  the  practice  of  offering  human  facrifices 
to  their  deities,  is  (till  dreadfully  prevalent,  as 
9 it 
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it  anciently  was  amongft  moft  of  the  nations  of  chap. 

the  earth.  ^ 1 • f 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  natives  of  the  Mifcdla- 

South-Sea  Hands,  I cannot  but  advert  to  the  neous.  ob- 
servations. 

wonderful  fimilarity  obfervable  in  many  refpeCts, 
between  our  ill-fated  Weft  Indians  and  that 
placid  people.  The  fame  frank  and  affectionate 
temper,  the  fame  chearful  fimplicity,  gentlenefs 
and  candour  ; — a behaviour,  devoid  of  meannefs 
and  treachery,  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  are  appa- 
rent in  the  character  of  both  ; — and  although 
placed  at  fo  great  a diftance  from  each  other,  and 
divided  by  the  intervention  of  the  American 
Continent,  we  may  trace  a refemblance  even 
in  many  of  their  cuftoms  and  inftitutions ; 
their  national  fongs  and  dances,  their  domeftick 
ceconomy,  their  fyftem  of  government,  and  their 
funeral  ceremonies.  I pretend  not,  however,  to 
affirm  that  this  refemblance  is  fo  exaCt,  as  to 
create  the  preemption  of  a common  origin.  The 
affinity  perceivable  in  the  difpofitions  and  virtues 
of  thefe  widely  feparated  tribes,  arofe  probably 
from  a fimilarity  in  their  circumftances  and 
fituation,  operating  on  the  general  principles  of 
human  nature.  Placed  alike  in  a happy  medium 
between  favage  life,  properly  fo  called,  and  the 
refinements  of  polifhed  fociety,  they  are  found 
equally  exempt  from  the  fordid  corporeal  dif- 
trefies  and  fanguinary  paffions  of  the  former  date, 
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book  and  from  the  artificial  neceflities,  the  reftraints 
T<  and  folicitudes  of  the  latter.  To  a fpeculative 
mind,  fuch  a fituation  may  appear,  for  a mo- 
ment, even  fuperior  to  our  own ; “ but  if  we 
“ admit”  (fays  the  elegant  hiftorian  of  the  amia- 
ble Otaheiteans)  “ that  they  are  upon  the  whole 
“ happier  than  we,  we  muff  admit  that  the  child 
“ is  happier  than  the  man,  and  that  we  are  lofers 
“ by  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  the  increafe  of 
“ our  knowledge,  and  the  enlargement  of  our 
“ views  (x)." 

In  thofe  inventions  and  arts  which,  varying 
the  enjoyments,  add  coniiderably  to  tire  value 
of  life,  I believe  the  Otaheiteans  were  in  general 
fomewhat  behind  our  illandcrs : in  agriculture 
they  were  particularly  fo  (y) . The  great  fup- 

port 

( x ) Hawkefworth’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

(y)  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  his  Hiflory  of  America,  vol.  i. 

p.  332,  obferves,  that  as  the  natives  of  the  New  World  had 
no  tame  animals,  nor  the  ufe  of  the  metals,  their  agriculture 
muff  tieceffarilv  have  been  imperfect.  It  (lrould  however  be 
remembered,  that  as  every  family  railed  corn  for  their  own 
fupport,  and  the  iflands  being  (to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  Las 
Cafas)  abounding  with  inhabitants  as  an  ant-hill  with  ants ,” 

a very  fmall  portion  of  ground  allotted  to  the  maintenance 
of  each  family,  would  comprehend  in  the  aggregate  an  im- 
menfe  fpace  of  cultivated  country.  Thus  we  find  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus  obferving,  that  the  fields  about  Zabraba,  a 
country  in  the  Guiph  of  Darien,  which  he  viewed  in  1 303, 
“ were  all  covered  with  maize,  like  the  corn  fields  of  Europe, 
“ foi  above  fix  leagues  together.”  Unacquainted  with  the  foil 
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port  of  the  infular  territories  of  the  South-Sea  chap. 
confifts  of  the  bread-fruit,  and  the  plantain;  m- 

V—  i n»— ^ ^ i i H ^ 

both  which  flourifli  there  fpontaneoufly  ; and  al- 
though the  inhabitants  have  likewife  plantations 
of  yams  and  other  efculent  roots,  yet  the  culti- 
vation of  none  of  them  appears  to  be  as  extenfive, 
as  was  that  of  the  maize  in  the  Weft  Indies,  or 
to  difplay  equal  thill  with  the  preparation  of  the 
caflavi-bread  from  the  maniock  (zj.  The  Weft 

Indians, 

of  the  Weft  Indies,  Dr.  Robertfon  fhould  have  delivered  his 
fentiments  on  this  fubjeCt  with  diffidence.  That  foil  which  is 
known  in  thefe  ifiands  by  the  name  of  brick-mould , is  not  only 
fnperior  to  mod  others  in  fertility,  but  requires  ^very  little 
trouble  in  cultivation.  Among  our  iflanders,  to  whom  the 
life  of  iron  was  unknown,  inftruments  were  ingenioufty 
formed  of  ftone,  and  of  a certain  fpecies  of  durable  wood, 
which  were  endued  with  nearly  equal  foliditv  and  Iharpnefs. 

We  find  them  felling  large  trees,  building  canoes  and  houfes, 
and  forming  domeftick  utenfils  of  exquifite  workmanfhip. 

Pofleffing  the  tools  and  materials  neceftary  for  thefe  purpofes, 
they  could  not  be  deftitute  of  proper  implements  for  the  ruder 
operations  of  hulbandrv,  on  a foil  incapable  of  much  relift- 
ante. 

(•■ 2 ) L’Abbe  Raynal,  in  oppofition  to  the  teftimony  of  all  the 
early  Spanifti  hiftorians  who  have  treated  of  the  difcovery  and 
productions  of  America  (none  of  whom  indeed  does  he  appear 
to  have  confulted)  aflerts  that  the  maniock  plant  was  originally 
introduced  into  the  Weft  Indies  from  Africa,  and  that  the 
Indians  were  firft  inftruCted  by  the  negroes  in  the  art  of  con- 
verting the  poifonous  root  into  wholefome  food.  For  the  , 
fatisfaftionof  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  not  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  American  Hiftory,  I think  it  neceftary  to  ok 
that  P.  Martyr,  in  his  firft  Decad,  which  bears  date  Novem- 
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book  Indians,  notwithflandingthat  they  poflefi'ed  almoff 
r*  every  variety  of  vegetable  nature  which  grew  in  the 
countries  I have  mentioned,  the  bread  fruit  ex- 
cepted, raifed  alfo  both  the  maize  and  the  maniock 
in  great  abundance  3 and  they  had  acquired  the 
Ikill  of  watering  their  lands  from  difkant  rivers, 
in  time  of  drought  (a).  It  may  likewife  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  although  the  Otaheiteans  poffefs 
the  fhrub  which  produces  cotton,  they  neither 
improve  it  by  culture,  nor  have  the  knowledge  of 
converting  its  wool  into  cloth  (b)  ; but  content 
themfelves  with  a far  meaner  production  as  a 
fubflitute.  Our  iflanders  had  not  only  the  ikill 
of  making  excellent  cloth  from  their  cotton,  but 
they  praftifed  alfo  the  art  of  dying  it  with  a 
variety  of  colours 3 fome  of  them  of  the  utmoil 
brilliancy  and  beauty  (c). 

In  the  fcience  offhip-building(ifthe  conftruc- 
tion  of  luch  veiTels  as  either  people  ufed,  may  be 
diftinguifhed  with  that  appellation)  the  fuperi- 

ber,  1493,  feven  months  only  after  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  his  firft  voyage,  particularly  mentions  the  maniock,  or 
jucca , as  furnifhing  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  iflanders, 
and  he  defcribes  their  manner  of  making  the  cnjfavi  bread 
from  it;  cbferving  that  the  raw  juice  is  as  ftrong  a poifon  as 
aconite.  Negroes  were  not  imported  into  the  iflands  till 
many  years  after  this  account  was  publiflied. 

(a)  Martyr,  Decad.  iii. 

(b)  Forfter’s  Obfervations. 

(c)  Oviedo.  Furchas,  vol.  iii,  p.  9S5. 
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ority  is  on  the  fide  of  Otaheite  ; yet  the  Pira- 
guas of  the  Weft  Indians  were  fully  fufficient 
for  the  navigation  they  were  employed  in,  and 
indeed  were  by  no  means  contemptible  fea- 
boats.  We  are  told  that  fome  of  thefe  veflels 
were  navigated  with  forty  oars  (d)  ; and  Herrera 
relates,  that  Bartholomew  Columbus,  in  palling 
through  the  Gulph  of  Honduras,  fell  in  with  one 
that  was  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  length  equal 
to  a Spanifh  galley.  Over  the  middle  was  an 
awning,  compofed  of  mats  and  palm-tree  leaves ; 
underneath  which  were  difpofed  the  women  and 
children,  fecured  both  from  rain  and  the  fpray  of 
the  fea. — It  was  laden  with  commodities  from 
Jucatan  (e). 

Ok  the  other  hand,  our  illanders  far  furpafted 
the  people  of  Otaheite,  in  the  elegance  and 
variety  of  their  domeftick  utenfils  and  furniture ; 
their  earthenware,  curioully  woven  beds,  and 
implements  of  hulbandry.  Martyr  fpeaks  with 
admiration  of  the  workmanlhip  of  fome  of  the 
former  of  thefe.  In  the  account  he  gives  of  a 
magnificient  donation  from  Anacoana  to  BartliQ~ 

(d)  Martyr,  Decad.  i. 

( e)  Herrera,  Decad.  i.  lib.  v.  Thefe  veflels  were  built  either 
of  cedar,  or  the  great  cotton-tree  hollowed,  and  made  fquare  at 
each  end  like  punts.  Their  gunnels  were  raifed  with  canes 
braced  clofe,  and  fmeared  over  with  fome  bituminous  fub* 
fiance  to  render  them  water-tight,  and  they  had  fliarp  keels, 
P.  Martvr,  D,cad. 
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book  lomew  Columbus,  on  his  firft  vifit  to  that  Prin- 
!•  cefs,  he  obferves  that,  among  other  valuables,, 
fire  prefented  him  with  fourteen  chairs  of  ebony 
beautifully  wrought,  and  no  lefs  than  fixty  veflels 
of  different  forts,  for  the  ufe  of  his  kitchen  and 
table,  all  of  which  were  ornamented  with  figures 
cf  various  kinds,  fantaftick  forms,  and  accurate 
reprefentations  of  living  animals  (f).  The  in- 
duftry  and  ingenuity  of  our  Indians  therefore  muft 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  meafure  of  their  wants. 
Having  provided  for  the  neceffities  of  their  con- 
dition, they  proceeded  to  improve  and  adorn  it. 

But  I muft  now  leave  them  to  the  miferable 
fate  in  which  it  pleafed  infinite,  but  infcrutable, 
wifdom  to  permit  their  mercilefs  invaders  to  in- 
volve them  for  ever! — It  may,  I think,  be  fafely 
affirmed,  that  the  whole  ftory  of  mankind  af- 
fords no  fcene  of  barbarity  equal  to  that  of  the 
cruelties  exercifed  on  thefe  innocent  and  inoffen- 
five  people.  All  the  murders  and  defolations  of 
the  moft  pitilefs  tyrants  that  ever  diverted  them- 
felveswith  the  pangs  and  convuliionsoftheir  fellow- 
creatures,  fall  infinitely  Ihort  of  the  bloody  enor- 
mities committed  by  the  Spanifh  nation  in  the 
conqueft  of  the  New  World  ; — a conqueft,  on  a 
low  eftimate,  effected  by  the  murder  of  ten 
millions  of  the  fpecies  ! But  although  the  ac- 

(f)  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  i. 
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counts  which  are  tranfmitted  down  to  us  of  this  chap. 
dreadful  carnage,  are  authenticated  beyond  the  IIT* 
poffibility  of  difpute,  the  mind,  fhrinking  from 
the  contemplation,  wilhes  to  refill  conviClion, 
and  to  relieve  itfelf  by  incredulity. — Such  at  lead: 
is  the  apology  which  I would  frame  for  the  author 
of  the  American  Hiftory,  when  I find  him  at- 
tempting, in  contradiction  to  the  voice  and 
feelings  of  all  mankind,  to  palliate  fuch  horrible 
wickednefs  fg).  Yet  the  lame  author  admits, 
that  in  the  fhort  interval  of  fifteen  years  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  difcovery  of  the  Well  Indies,  the 
Spaniards  had  reduced  the  natives  of  Hifpaniola 
“from  a million  to  fixty  thouland  (h) It 
is  in  vain  that  he  remarks  on  the  bodily  feeble- 
nefs  of  thefe  poor  Indians,  and  their  natural  in- 
capacity for  labour.  Such  a conllitutional  de- 
fed,  if  it  exifted,  entitled  them  to  greater 

(g)  Introdu&ion  to  the  Hiftory  of  America,  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  “ It  is  to  be  hoped”  (fays  this  author) 

“ that  the  Spaniards  will  at  laft  dilcover  thisfvftem  of  conceal- 
“ ment  to  be  no  lefs  impolitick  than  illiberal.  From  what 
“ I have  experienced  in  the  courfe  of  my  enquiries,  I am 
“ fatisfied,  that  upon  a more  minute  fcrutiny  into  their  early 
“ operations  in  the  New  World,  however  reprehensible” 

(a  tender  expreffion)  “ the  aCtions  of  individuals  may  appear, 

“ the  conduCt  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  in  a more  favour- 

ble  light.”  This  opinion,  however,  needs  no  other  refu- 
tation than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fubfequent  pages 
of  the  learned  Author’s  Hiftory. 

( h J Hiftory  of  America,  vol.  i.book  iii.  p.  185. 
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book  lenity ; but  the  Spaniards  diftributed  them  into 
1‘  lots,  and  compelled  them  to  dig  in  the  mines, 
without  reft  or  intermiffion,  until  death,  then- 
only  refuge,  put  a period  to  their  bufferings. 
Such  as  attempted  retiftance  or  efcape,  their 
mercilefs  tyrants  hunted  down  with  dogs,  which 
were  fed  on  their  flefh.  They  disregarded  fex 
and  age,  and  with  impious  and  frantick  bigotry 
even  called  in  religion  to  fanftify  their  cruelties  ! 
Some,  more  zealous  than  the  reft,  forced  their 
miferable  captives  into  the  water,  and  after  ad- 
miniftering  to  them  the  rite  of  baptifm,  cut  their 
throats  the  next  moment,  to  prevent  their  apof- 
tacy ! Others  made  a vow  to  hang  or  burn  thirteen 
every  morning,  in  honour  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
twelve  Apoftles ! Nor  were  thefe  theexceffes  only 
of  a blind  and  remorfelefs  fanaticifm,  which  ex- 
citing our  abhorrence,  excites  alfo  our  pity  : The 
Spaniards  were  actuated  in  many  inftances  by 
fuch  wantonnefs  of  malice,  as  is  wholly  unex-~ 
ampled  in  the  wide  hiftory  of  human  depravity. 
— Martyr  relates,  that  it  was  a frequent  praftice 
among  them  to  murder  the  Indians  ofHifpaniola 
in  fport,  or  merely,  he  obferves,  to  keep  their 
hands  in  ufe.  They  had  an  emulation  which  of 
them  could  moft  dexterouily  ftrike  off  the  head 
of  a man  at  a blow ; and  wagers  frequently  de- 
pended on  this  hellifh  exercife^.  To  fill  up 
(ij  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  i.  lib.  vii. 
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the  meafure  of  this  iniquity,  and  demonftrate  to 
the  world,  that  the  nation  at  large  participated 
in  the  guilt  of  individuals,  the  Court  of  Spain 
not  only  negledted  to  punifh  thefe  enormities  in 
its  fubjedts,  but  when  rapacity  and  avarice  had 
nearly  defeated  their  own  purpofes,  by  the  utter 
extirpation  of  the  natives  of  Hifpaniola,  the  King 
gave  permiffion  to  feize  on  the  unfufpefting  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  tranf- 
port  them  to  perifn  in  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo. 
“ Several  veflels”  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon)  “ were 
<c  fitted  out  for  the  Lucayos,  the  commanders  of 
*(  which  informed  the  natives,  with  whofe  language 
“ they  were  now  well  acquainted,  that  they  came 
“ from  a delicious  country,  in  which  their  depart- 
44  ed  anceftors  refided,  by  whom  they  were  fent  to 
invite  them  to  refort  thither,  to  partake  of  the 
i(  blifs  which  they  enjoyed.  That  fimple  peo- 
“ pie  liftened  with  wonder  and  credulity,  and 
“ fond  of  vifiting  their  relations  and  friends  in 
“ that  happy  region,  followed  the  Spaniards  with 
“ eagernefs.  By  this  artifice,  above  40,000  were 
decoyed  into  Hifpaniola,  to  fhare  in  the  fuf- 
“ ferings  which  were  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants 
“ of  that  ifland,  and  to  mingle  their  groans  and 
“ tears  with  thofe  of  that  wretched  race  of 
men  (k-).”  After  reading  thefe  accounts, 

who 

(k)  Hifiory  of  America,  book  iii.  p.  186.  See  likewife 
Martyr,  Decad.  vii.  This  author  relates  the  following 
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book  who  can  help  forming  an  indignant  wifh  that  the 
1‘  hand  of  Heaven,  by  fome  miraculous  interpo- 
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affeefting  particulars  of  the  poor  Lucayans  thus  fraudulently 
decoyed  from  their  native  countries.  “ Many  of  them  in 
“ the  anguifh  of  defpair,  obftinately  refufe  all  manner  of 
“ fuftenance,  and  retiring  to  defert  caves  and  unfrequented 
“ woods,  filentlv  give  up  the  ghoft.  Others,  repairing  to  the 
“ fea-coaft  on  the  northern  fide  of  Hifpaniola,  cad  many  a 
“ longing  look  towards  that  part  of  the  ocean  where  they 
“ fuppofe  their  own  iflands  to  be  fituated ; and  as  the  fea- 
“ breeze rifes,  they  eagerly  inhale  it;  fondly  believing,  that  it 
has  lately  vifited  their  own  happy  vailies,  and  comes  fraught 
“ with  the  breath  of  thofe  they  love,  their  wives  and 
“ their  children.  With  this  idea,  they  continue  for  hours 
“ on  the  coaft,  until  nature  becomes  utterly  exhaufted  ; 
“ when  ftretching  out  their  arms  towards  the  ocean,  as  if 
“ to  take  a laft  embrace  of  their  diftant  country  and  relations, 
“ they  fink  down,  and  expire  without  a groan.” — ‘‘  One  of 
“ the  Lucayans”  (continues  the  fame  author)  “ who  was 
“ more  defirous  of  life,  or  had  greater  courage  than  moft  of 
“ his  countrymen,  took  upon  him  a bold  and  difficult  piece 
“ of  work.  Having  been  ufed  to  build  cottages  in  his  native 
“ country,  he  procured  inftruments  of  ftone,  and  cut  down 
“ a large  fpongy  tree  called  jaruma *,  the  body  of  which  he 
‘4  dexteroufiy  fcooped  into  a canoe.  He  then  provided 
“ himfelf  with  oars,  fome  Indian  corn,  and  a few  gourds  of 
“ water,  and  prevailed  on  another  man  and  a woman  to  em- 
“ bark  with  him  on  a voyage  to  the  Lucayos  lfiands. 
“ Their  navigation  was  profperous  for  near  200  miles,  arx.1 
“ they  were  almoil  within  fight  of  their  own  long-loft  fliores, 
“ when  unfortunately  they  were  met  by  a Spanifti  fhip, 
“ which  brought  them  back  to  flavery  and  forrow.  The 
“ canoe  is  ftill  preferved  in  Flifpaniola  as  a fingular  curio- 
“ fity,  confidering  the  circumftances  under  which  it  was 
“ made.” 


* The  bomba x,  or  wild  cotton  tree. 
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fition,  had  fwept  thefe  European  tyrants  from  the  c 
face  of  the  earth,  who,  like  fo  many  beafts  of 
prey,  roamed  round  the  world  only  to  defolate 
and  deftroy ; and,  more  remorfelefs  than  the 
fierceft  lavage,  thirfted  for  human  blood,  without 
having  the  impulfe  of  natural  appetite  to  plead 
in  their  defence  ! 

On  the  whole,  if  we  confider  of  how  little  be- 
nefit the  acquifition  of  thefe  iflands  has  fince 
proved  to  the  Spanifh  nation,  and  count  over  the 
coft  of  the  conqueft,  we  mult  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  include  fuch  an  event  as  the  maffacre  of 
ten  millions  of  innocent  people  (comprehending 
the  butcheries  in  Mexico  and  Peru)  amongft  the 
number  of  thofe  partial  evils  which  ultimately 
terminate  in  general  good : Nor  can  we  poffibly 
reconcile  its  permiffion  to  our  limited  ideas  of  in- 
finite wifdom  and  goodnefs ! Divines  therefore 
juftly  conclude,  that  no  flronger  proof  than  that 
which  arifes  from  hence  need  be  given  ot  the 
exiftence  of  a future  and  better  (late,  wherein 
the  unequal diflribution  of  mifery  and  happinefsin 
this  life  fhall  be  adjufted;  “ when  the  crooked  fhall 
<c  be  made  Jlr night,  and  the  rough  places  plain  (1)1" 

(l)  In  1585  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  a defeent  on  Hif- 
panicla,  and  in  his  account  of  that  ifland,  which  is  preferved 
in  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  he  relates  that  the  Spaniards,  having 
utterly  exterminated  the  ancient  Indians,  (not  a Angle  de- 
fendant being,  I doubt,  at  that  time  living)  had  nevertbelefs 
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BOOK  derived  fo  little  advantage  from  their  cruelty,  as  to  be  obliged 
I.  to  convert  pieces  of  leather  into  money all  the  filver,  in  the  at* 

U-y-  J tainment  of  which  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  fo  many 
thoufands  of  poor  wretches  had  perifhed,  having  long  fince 
found  its  way  to  Europe,  and  the  inhabitants  had  no  means 
of  getting  a frefh  fupply. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve,  that  fome  of  the 
circumftances  which  1 have  related  above,  refpefHng  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  are  extraded  from  the  writings 
of  Bartholomew  De  Las  Cafas,  who  is  aCcufed  by  Dr.  Ro~ 
bertfon  of  exaggeration  5 — but  Oviedo  himfelf,  who  endea- 
vours to  palliate  the  monftrous  barbarities  of  his  countrymeii 
towards  the  natives,  by  afTerting  that  they  Were  addided  to 
unnatural  vices,  which  rendered  them  properly  obnoxious  to 
punifhment  (a  charge,  by  the  way,  which  Herrera  admits  to 
be  groundlefs) — Oviedo,  I fay,  confedes  that  in  1535,  only 
forty-three  years  pofterior  to  the  difcovery  of  Hifpaniola, 
and  when  he  was  himfelf  on  the  fpot,  there  were  not  left 
alive  in  that  ifland  above  five  hundred  of  the  original  natives, 
old  and  young  ; for  he  adds,  that  all  the  other  Indians  at  that 
time  there,  had  been  forced  or  decoyed  intoflavery,  from  the 
neighbouring  ifiands*.  Las  Cafas,  it  is  true,  when  hefpeaksof 
numbers  in  the  grofs,  certainly  over-rates  the  original  inha- 
bitants. But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  meant  to  deceive ; 
nor  is  there  any  juft  reafon  to  fufped  his  veracity  when  he 
treats  of  matters  fufceptive  of  precifion  ; more  efpeeially  in 
circumftances  of  which  he  declares  himfelf  to  have  been  an  eye- 
witnefs.  Let  the  reader  judge  of  Las  Cafas  from  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  in  which  his  falfhood  (if  the  ftory  were  falfe) 
could  have  been  very  eafily  detected.  “ I once  beheld’’ 
(fays  he)  “ four  or  five  principal  Indians  roafted  alive  at  a 
“ flow  fire  ; and  as  the  miferable  vitftims  poured  forth  dread - 
“ ful  fcreams,  which  difturbed  the  commanding  officer  in 
“ his  afternoon  {lumbers,  he  fent  word  that  they  fhould  be 
“ ftrangled ; but  the  officer  on  guard  (I  know  his  name, 
“ AND  I KNOW  HIS  RELATIONS  IN  SEVILLE)  WOIlld  not 


* Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  vi. 
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w fufFerit;  but  caufing  their  mouths  to  be  gagged,  that  their 
“ cries  might  not  be  heard,  he  Sirred  up  the  fire  with  his 
“ own  hands,  and  roafted  them  deliberately  till  they  all  ex- 
“ pired. — I saw  it  myself.”!!! 

It  may  be  neceflary  perhaps,  on  my  own  account,  to  add, 
that  I have  no  other  edition  of  Las  Cafas,  than  that  which 
was  publifhed  at  Antwerp,  in  1579.  From  a copy  of  that 
edition  I have  extracted  the  foregoing  horrid  relation ; my 
hand  trembling  as  I write,  and  my  heart  devoutly  wifhing  it 
could  be  proved  to  be  falfe. 
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Land  animals  ufed  as  food. — Fifties  and  wild  foiOt * 
Indian  method  of  fifing  and  fowling. — Efculent 
vegetables , &c. — Conclujion. 


In  tracing  the  feveral  tribes  of  quadrupeds, 
properly  lb  called,  which  anciently  cxifted  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Windward 
or  Charaibean  illands,  polIeHed  all  that  were  pof- 
fefled  by  the  larger  illands,  and  fome  fpecies 
which  in  the  latter  were  unknown  It  is  likewife 
obfervable,  that  all  the  animals  of  the  former  are 
ftill  found  in  Guiana,  and  few  or  none  of  them  in 
North  America:  Thefe  are  additional  proofs 
that  the  Windward  Illands  were  anciently  peopled 
from  the  South.  The  enumeration  of  them 
follows : 

i.  The  Agouti;  2.  the  Pecary  ; 3.  the  Arma- 
dillo ; 4.  the  Opulfum ; 5.  the  Racoon ; 6.  the 
MulkRat;  7.  theAlco;  8.  the  fmaller  Mon- 
key of  feveral  varieties. 


These 
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These  I think  are  their  moft  general  appella- 
tions ; but,  from  the  variety  of  Indian  languages, 
or  dialedts  rather  of  the  fame  language,  which 
anciently  prevailed  in  the  lflands  and  on  the 
neighbouring  Continent,  fome  of  thefe  animals 
have  been  diftinguifhed  by  fo  many  different 
names,  that,  in  reading  the  accounts  of  them 
tranlmitted  by  the  French  and  Spanifh  hiftorians, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  underftand  of  which  in 
particular  they  mean  to  fpeak. 

The  Agouti  is  fometimes  called  ccuti,  and 
coati.  It  was  corrupted  into  uii  and  utia,  by  the 
Spaniards ; and  at  prefent  it  is  known  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Weft  Indies  by  the  terms  pucarara 
and  Indian  coney.  It  is  the  mvs  agnti  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  cavy  of  Pennant  and  Buftbn. 

To  thefe  writers  it  is  fufficient  to  refer,  for  a 
defcription  of  its  nature  and  properties. — I fhall 
briefly  obferve  that,  in  comparing  it  with  the 
quadrupeds  of  Europe,  it  feems  to  conftitute  an 
intermediate  fpecies  between  the  rabbit  and  the 
rat ; and  of  the  animals  which  I have  enume- 
rated above,  this  and  the  laft  are,  I fear,  the  only 
ones  that  have  efcaped  the  common  fate  of  all 
the  nobler  inhabitants  of  thefe  unfortunate 
iflands,  man  himfelf  (as  we  have  feen)  not  ex- 
cepted ! The  agouti  is  ftill  frequently  found  in 
Porto-Rico,  Cuba  and  ^Hifpaniola,  and  fome- 
times in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica.  In  moft  of 
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book  the  iflands  to  Windward,  the  race,  though  once 
^ ^ common  to  them  all,  is  now  I believe  utterly 

extind. 

The  Pecary,  which  was  not  known  in  the 
larger  Iflands,  has  been  honoured  with  no  lefs 
variety  of  names  than  the  Agouti.  According  to 
Rochefort  it  was  alfo  called  javari  and  pac  quire. 
By  Dampier  it  is  named  pelas.  By  Acofla  faino 
and  zaino.  It  is  the  Jus  tnjacn  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  pecary  and  Mexican-mnjk  hog  of  our  Englifh 
naturalids. 

Of  this  animal,  a very  full  and  particular 
account  has  been  given  by  Monk  Buffon  in  his 
Natural  Hidory,  and  by  Dr.  Tyfon  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadions,  I have  heard  that  it 
ftill  abounds  in  many  of  the  provinces  of 
Mexico  5 but  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands  I be- 
lieve the  breed  has  been  long  fince  exterminated. 
Thofe  that  I have  keen  were  carried  thither  from 
the  Continent  as  objeds  of  curiofity  ; and  they 
appeared  to  me  to  differ  from  the  European  hog 
principally  in  the  fingular  but  well-known  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  having  a mufky  difcharge 
from  an  aperture  or  gland  on  the  back,  errone- 
oufly  fuppofed  to  be  the  navel ; and  in  the 
colour  of  their  bridles  j the  pecary  being  indeed 
highly  ornamented  ; for  the  bridles  of  thofe  that 
I beheld,  were  of  pale  blue,  tipt  with  white. 
It  is  alfo  related  of  this  animal,  that  it  pofTeffes 

far 
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ia t greater  courage  that  the  hog  of  Europe ; and 
when  hunted  by  dogs,  will  frequently  turn  and 
compel  its  enemy  to  retreat.  Thus  its  native 
bravery  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  fire-arms, 
contributed  doubtlefs  to  its  final  deftru&ion  in 
the  Iflands. 

Of  the  Armadillo,  the  fpecies  anciently  known 
in  thefe  iflands  was  I think  that  which  is  called 
by  fyftematical  writers  the  nine  banded.  It  is 
covered  with  a jointed  (hell,  or  fcaly  armour, 
and  has  the  faculty  of  rolling  itfelf  up,  like  the 
hedge-hog.  As  food  it  is  faid  to  be  very  whole- 
fome  and  delicate.  It  was  once  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  Opuffum  for  manitou)  is  diftinguifhable 
from  all  other  animals,  by  a wonderful  property. 
Under  the  belly  of  the  female  there  is  a pouch, 
wherein  the  receives  and  fhelters  her  young*. — * 
Both  this  and  the  former  animal  are  too  well 
known  to  the  curious  in  natural  refearches,  to 
render  it  neceflary  for  me  to  be  more  particular. 
I believe  the  oputfum,  like  the  pecary,  was  un- 
known to  the  larger  Itlands. 

The  Racoon  was  common  in  Jamaica  in  the 
time  of  Sloane,  who  obferves  that  it  was  eaten 
by  all  forts  of  people.  Its  abode  was  chiefly  in 
hollow  trees,  from  whence,  fays  Sloane,  it  makes 
paths  to  the  cane-fields,  where  it  chiefly  fubfifts; 

* I have  fince  learnt  that  the  female  Kangaroo  from  New 
Holland,  is  provided  in  the  fame  manner. 
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book  a circumftance  which,  while  it  indicates  that  its 
r-  number  was  confiderable,  eafily  accounts  for  its 
deftrudtion. 

The  Mulk  Rat  is  the  pi /or  is  of  naturalifls : 
it  burrows  in  the  earth,  and  fmells  fo  ftrongly  of 
mulk,  that  its  retreat  is  eafily  difeovered.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  writers,  thefe  abounded 
anciently  in  Martinico  and  the  other  Windward 
Tfiands  to  a great  degree  (m)  ; and  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  common  rat  of  Europe,  though 
four  times  as  large,  probably  proved  fatal  to  the 
whole  race.  I am  fometimes  inclined  to  fufpedl 
that  this  animal  is  the  agouti  of  the  larger  Ifiands. 

The  Alco  was  the  native  dog  of  the  New 
Hemifphere,  nor  does  it  feem  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  that  of  the  Old ; except  that  it 
poffeffed  not  the  power  of  barking^.  The 
natives  of  Flifpaniola,  like  thole  of  Otaheite, 
fattened  them  with  care,  and  accounted  their 
flelh  a great  delicacy.  “ In  St.  Domingo”  (fays 
Acofta)  “ the  dogs  of  Europe  have  multiplied  fo 
“ exceedingly,  that  at  this  time  (1587)  they  are  a 
“ nuifance'  and  a terror  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
a price  is  fet  on  their  heads  as  on  wolves  in 
“ Old  Spain.  At  firft  there  were  no  dogs  in 
“ this  ifland,  but  a fmall  mute  creature  refem- 
“ bling  a dog,  with  a nofe  like  that  of  a fox  j 


( m)  P.  Labat,  tom.  ii,  p.  302. 

C r‘)  F.  Col.  c.  xxiv. 
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« which  the  natives  called  alco.  The  Indians  chap. 
“ were  fo  fond  of  thefe  little  animals,  that  they  IV* 

“ carried  them  on  their  fhoulders  wherever  they 
“ went,  or  nouriflied  them  in  their  bofoms.” 

The  Monkey  and  its  varieties  require  no 
defcription. 

Thus  it  appears  that  out  of  eight  different 
fpecies  of  edible  quadrupeds,' one  only  was  do- 
meftick  and  fequacious.  Few  indeed  are  the 
animals  that  own  allegiance  to  man  in  his  lavage 
flate.  Of  the  beads  of  the  foreft,  the  ftrongeft 
difpute  his  fuperiority  and  the  weakeft  avoid 
his  approach.  To  his  conveniency  therefore  they 
contribute  nothing,  and  towards  his  nourifhment, 
the  fupplies  that  they  afford  are  cafual  and  un- 
certain. Nature  however  feems  to  have  difplayed 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  a bounty 
that  almoft  rendered  fuperfluous  the  labours  of 
art  in  procuring  them  fuftenance ; for,  befides 
the  animals  that  I have  mentioned,  and  thofe 
that  are  furnifhed  by  the  rivers  and  the  fea,  the 
woods  were  peopled  with  two  very  extraordinary 
creatures ; both  of  which  anciently  were,  and 
ftill  are,  not  only  ufed  as  food,  but  accounted 
fuperior  delicacies. 

These  are  the  Iguana  and  the  Mountain-cralx 
The  Iguana  (or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  written,  the 
guana)  is  a fpecies  of  Lizard  : — a ciafs  of  animals, 
about  which  naturalifts  are  not  agreed  whether  to 
I 3 ■ rank 
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book  rank  them  with  quadrupeds,  or  to  degrade  them 
T*  to  ferpents. — They  feem  therefore  to  (land  aloof 
from  all  eftablilhed  fyflems,  and  indeed  juftly 
claim  a very  diftinguilhed  place  by  themfelves. 
From  the  alligator,-  the  moft  formidable  of  the 
family,  meafuring  fometimes  twenty  feet  in 
length,  the  gradation  is  regular  in  diminution 
of  fize  to  the  fmall  lizard  of  three  inches ; the 
fame  figure  and  conformation  nearly  (though 
not  wholly)  prevailing  in  each.  The  iguana  is 
one  of  the  intermediate  fpecies,  and  is  commonly 
about  three  feet  long,  and  proport ionably  bulky, 
It  lives  chiefly  among  fruit  trees,  and  is  perfectly 
gentle  and  innoxious,  Europeans  doubtlefs 
learnt  to  make  food  of  them  from  the  example  of 
the  ancient  Indians,  amongft  whom  the  practice 
of  hunting  them  was  a favourite  diverfion  (o)  ; 
and  they  are  now  become  generally  fcarce,  ex- 
cept in  the  iflands  of  the  Windward -paflage, 
and  fuch  other  places  between  the  tropicks  as 
are  feldom  vifited  by  man.  I believe  indeed  the 
Englifh,  even  when  they  were  more  plentiful, 
did  not  often  ferve  them  at  elegant  tables ; but 
their  French  and  Spanilh  neighbours,  lefs  fquea- 
mifh,  Fill  devour  them  with  exquifite  relifh  : 
I imagine  too  they  have  good  reafon  ; for  I 
have  been  allured  by  a lady  of  great  beauty  and 
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elegance,  who  lpoke  from  experience,  that  the 
iguana  is  equal  in  flavour  and  wholefomenefs  to 
the  finefl:  green  turtle  (p). 

Respecting  the  Mountain  Crab,  which 
(till  furvives  in  the  larger  of  thefe  Iflands,  though 
its  final  extinction  is  probably  at  hand,  its  hiftory 


(p)  P.  Labat  likewife  fpeaks  of  a fricaffeed  guana  with 
high  appi'obation.  He  compares  it  to  chicken,  for  the  white- 
nefs  of  its  flefli  and  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour. — Tom.  iii. 
p.  315.  In  a fubfequent  page,  he  gives  a minute  account  of 
the  manner  of  catching  this  animal,  and  if  the  reader  has  no 
objection  to  accompany  the  good  Father  a la  chajje,  he  may 
participate  in  the  divernon  as  follows  : “ We  were  attended” 
(fays  he)  “ by  a negro,  who  carried  a long  rod ; at  one  end 
“ of  which  was  a piece  of  whipcord  with  a running  knot. 
“ After  beating  the  bufhes  for  fome  time,  the  negro  dif- 
“ covered  our  game  balking  in  the  fun  on  the  dry  limb  of 
“ a tree.  Hereupon  he  began  whiffling  with  all  his  might, 
“ to  which  the  guana  was  wonderfully  attentive,  flretching 
“ out  his  neck  and  turning  his  head,  as  if  to  enjoy  it  more 
fully.  The  negro  now  approached,  fflll  whiffling,  and 
“ advancing  his  rod  gently,  began  tickling  with  the  end  of 
‘‘  it  the  fides  and  throat  of  the  guana,  who  feemed  mightily 
“ pleafed  with  the  operation ; for  he  turned  on  his  back, 
“ and  ftretched  himfclf  out  like  a cat  before  a Are,  and 
at  length  fairly  fell  afleep;  which  the negro  perceiving, 
“ dexteroufly  flipt  the  noofe  over  his  head,  and  with  a jerk 
“ brought  him  to  the  ground : and  good  fport  it  afforded, 
“ to  fee  the  creature  fwell  like  a turkey  cock,  at  finding  him- 
t(  felf  entrapped.  We  caught  others  in  the  fame  way,  and 
“ kept  one  of  them  alive  feven  or  eight  days;  but”  (con- 
tinues the  reverend  hiftorian)  <s  it  grieved  me  to  the  heart  to 
find  that  he  thereby  loft  much  delicious  fat.”  Thefe  animals 
are  likewife  known  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks 
fhot  one  of  them  at  Batavia,  and  found  it  good  food. 
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book  is  fo  wonderful,  that  I choofe  rather  to  give 
it  iu  the  language  of  others,  than  in  any  recital 
of  my  own.  The  authors  from  whom  I tran- 
fcribe,  are  Du  Tertre  and  Brown.  They  both 
wrote  from  their  own  knowledge  and  perfonal 
obfervation,  and  the  fadts  which  they  relate 
have  been  repeated  to  me  a thoufand  times  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  by  perfons,  who  I am  fure 
never  knew  what  has  been  publifhed  on  the 
fubjedt  by  any  author  whatever.  “ Thefe  ani- 
“ mals”  (fays  Du  Tertre)  “ live  not  only  in  a 
“ kind  of  orderly  fociety  in  their  retreats  in  the 
“ mountains,  but  regularly  once  a year  march 
“ down  to  the  fea-fide  in  a body  of  fome  mil- 
“ lions  at  a time.  As  they  multiply  in  great 
“ numbers,  they  chufe  the  months  of  April  or 
“ May  to  begin  their  expedition ; and  then 
<c  fally  out  from  the  flumps  of  hollow  trees, 
“ from  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  from  the  holes 
“ which  they  dig  for  themfelves  under  the  fur- 
“ face  of  the  earth.  At  that  time  the  whole 
“ ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  adven- 
“ turers ; there  is  no  fetting  down  one’s  foot 
“ without  treading  upon  them.  The  fea  is 
“ their  place  of  deftination,  and  to  that  they 
“ direct  their  march  with  right-lined  precifion. 
■“No  geometrician  could  fend  them  to  their 
<e  deftined  flation  by  a fhorfer  courfe;  they 

“ neither 
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« neither  turn  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  what-  chap. 
,c  ever  obflacles  intervene ; and  even  if  they  IV- 
“ meet  with  a houfe,  they  will  attempt  to 
*£  fcale  the  walls  to  keep  the  unbroken  tenor  of 
“ their  way.  But  though  this  be  the  general 
<{  orderof  their  route,  they,  upon  other  occafions, 

“ are  compelled  to  conform  to  the  face  of  the 
“ country,  and  if  it  be  interfered  by  rivers, 

“ they  are  feen  to  wind  along  the  courfe  of  the 
“ ftream.  The  proceflion  fets  forward  from 
“ the  mountains  with  the  regularity  of  an  army 
“ under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  com- 
“ mander.  They  are  commonly  divided  into 
“ battalions,  of  which  the  firft  confifts  of  the 
“ ftrongefl  and  boldeft  males,  that,  like  pioneers, 

“ march  forward  to  clear  the  route  and  face 
tc  the  greateft  dangers.  The  night  is  their 
“ chief  time  of  proceeding,  but  if  it  rains  by 
“ day  they  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  occafion, 

“ and  they  continue  to  move  forward  in  their  flow 
“ uniform  manner.  When  the  fun  fhines  and  is 
“ hot  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  make 
“ an  univerfal  halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool  of  the 
ec  evening.  When  they  are  terrified,  they  march 
“ back  in  a confufed  diforderly  manner,  holding 
“ up  their  nippers,  with  which  they  fometimes 
“ tear  off  a piece  of  the  fkin,  and  leave  the 
weapon  where  they  infliifted  the  wound.” 

When,  after  a fatiguing  march,  and  efcap- 
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“ ing  a thoufand  dangers,  for  they  are  fometimes 
“ three  months  in  getting  to  the  fhore,  they 
“ have  arrived  at  their  deftined  port,  they  pre- 
“ pare  to  call  their  fpawn.  For  this  purpofe 
“ the  crab  has  no  fooner  reached  the  fhore,  than 
“ it  eagerly  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
“ lets  the  waves  wafh  over  its  body  two  or 
“ three  times  to  wafh  off  the  fpawn.  The  eggs 
“ are  hatched  under  the  land  and  foon  after, 
“ millions  at  a time  of  the  new-born  crabs, 
“ are  feen  quitting  the  fhore,  and  flowly  travel- 
“ ling  up  to  the  mountains.” 

So  far  Du  Tertre,  as  copied  by  Goldfmith. 
What  follows,  is  from  Brown’s  Hiftory  of 
Jamaica.  “ The  old  crabs  having  difburthened 
“ themfelves”  (as  above)  “ generally  regain  their 
“ habitations  in  the  mountains  by  the  latter  end 
“ of  June. — In  Auguft  they  begin  to  fatten,  and 
“ prepare  for  moulting  filling  up  their  burrows 
“ with  dry  grafs,  leaves,  and  abundance  of  other 
“ materials. — When  the  proper  period  comes, 
“ each  retires  to  his  hole,  fhuts  up  the  paffage, 
“ and  remains  quite  unaftive  until  he  gets  rid 
“ of  his  old  fhell,  and  is  fully  provided  with  a 
“ new  one.  How  long  they  continue  in  this 
“ ftate  is  uncertain,  but  the  fhell  is  firft  obferved 
“ to  burft  at  the  back  and  the  fides,  to  give  a 
“ paffage  to  the  body,  and  the  animal  extracts 
u its  limbs  from  all  the  other  parts  gradually 

“ afterwards. 
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« afterwards.  At  this  time  the  flefh  is  in  the  chap. 
« riche  It  ftate,  and  covered  only  with  a tender  IV- 
f(  membranous  lkin,  variegated  with  a multitude 
“ of  reddifh  veins,  but  this  hardens  gradually, 

“ and  foon  becomes  a perfedt  fhell  like  the  for- 
“ mer.  It  is  however  remarkable  that,  during 
<s  this  change,  there  are  fome  ftony  concretions 
“ always  formed  in  the  bag,  which  walte  and  dif- 
“ folve  as  the  creature  forms  and  perfedts  its 
“ new  cruft.” 

To  thefe  full  and  particular  accounts  I will 
add,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  many  people, 
in  order  to  eat  of  this  lingular  animal  in  the 
higheft  perfedtion,  caufe  them  to  be  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  the  moulting  ftate ; but  they  are 
ufually  taken  from  the  time  they  begin  to  move 
of  themfelves,  till  they  reach  the  lea  as  already 
related.  During  all  this  time  they  are  in  fpawn, 
and  if  my  teftimony  can  add  weight  to  that  of 
all  who  have  written,  and  all  who  have  feafted, 
on  the  lubjedt,  I pronounce  them,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  choiceft  morfels  in  nature.  The  ob- 
fervation  therefore  of  Du  Tertre,  is  neither 
hyperbolical,  nor  extravagant.  Speaking  of  the 
various  fpecies  of  this  animal,  he  terms  them 
“ a living  and  perpetual  fupply  of  manna  in 
“ the  wildernefs ; equalled  only  by  the  miracu- 
tc  lous  bounty  of  Providence  to  the  children  of 
f*  Ifrael  when  wandering  in  the  defert.  They 
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book  are  a refource,”  continues  he,  “ to  which 
*•  “ the  Indians  have  at  all  times  refort ; for  when 

“ all  other  provisions  are  fcarce,  this  never  fails 
“ them.” 

Such  plenty  of  animal  food,  had  the  lavifh 
hand  of  nature  enabled  the  groves  and  the 
foreds  of  thefe  highly  favoured  iflands,  to  furnifli 
for  the  ufe  of  man.  The  regions  of  water  and 
of  air  were  dill  more  copioufly  gifted.  Happily 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  elements,  lefs  obnoxious 
to  the  arts  of  dedrutdion  than  the  races  that  I 
have  defcribed,  are  yet  diffidently  numerous  to 
bear  witnefs  themlelves  to  the  inexhaudible 
liberality  of  their  almighty  Creator. — We  may 
fay  in  the  language  of  Milton, 

Each  creek  and  bay 

With  fry  innumerable  fwarm,  and  fhoals 
Of  fifh  glide  under  the  green  wave.—— 

Part  fingle,  or  with  mate. 

Graze  the  fea-weed  their  pafture  ; and  thro’  groves 
Of  coral  ftray,  or  fporting  with  quick  glance, 

Show  to  the  fun  their  wav’d  coats  dropt  with  gold. 

While  the  woods  and  the  marfhes  equally 
abound  with  while  fowl  of  infinite  variety,  and 
exquifite  flavour  fqj.  But  of  the  tribes  which 

theie 

(q)  The  mod  delicious  bird  in  the  Weft  Indiesis  the 
Ortalan , or  Ocioba  -blnl.  It  is  the  ember iza  oryziwra  of  Lin- 
nasus,  or  rice-bird  of  South  Carolina;  of  which  a defcrip- 
tion  is  given  by  Catefbv.— Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  they 
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thefe  iflands  ftill  abundantly  furnifh,  and  from  chap. 
whofe  nature  and  properties  there  is  no  reafon  IV* 
.to  apprehend  an  extin&ion  of  the  race,  it  is  not 
within  my  province  to  treat.  The  enumeration 
that  I have  made  has  chiefly  extended  to  fuch, 
as  from  their  fcarcity  are  feldom  noticed  by 
modern  naturalifts  and  voyagers,  or  of  which 
the  knowledge  and  even  the  names  are  loft  to 
the  prefent  inhabitants: — for  it  has  beenjuftly 
obferved,  that  what  from  its  antiquity  is  but 
little  known,  has  from  that  circumftance  alone 
the  recommendation  of  novelty.  I fhall  there  - 
iore  clofe  my  account  of  the  animal  creation 

are  reckoned  birds  of  paflage  in  North  America  as  well  as 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  Catefbv  obferves,  that  they  arrive  in 
Carolina  in  infinite  numbers  in  the  month  of  September, 
to  devour  the  rice  : they  continue  there  about  three  weeks, 
and  retire  when  the  rice  begins  to  grow  hard. — He  fuppofes 
their  route  to  be  from  Cuba  to  Carolina  ; but  I believe  they 
are  not  in  the  iflands  till  the  month  of  OHober. — At  leaft  it 
is  in  that  month  that  they  vi fit  Jamaica  in  prodigious  flights, 
to  feed  on  the  feeds  of  the  Guinea  grafs. — According  to 
Catefby,  the  hem  only  arrive  in  Carolina  in  September.  The 
hen  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a lark,  and  coloured  not  unlike 
kin  the  back  ; the  brea  ft  and  belly  pale  yellow,  the  bill  ftrong 
and  fharp  pointed,  and  fhaped  like  moft  others  of  the  grani- 
vorous  kind. — The  cock’s  bill  is  lead  colour,  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  black,  the  hinder  part  and  the  neck  of  a reddifh 
yellow,  the  upper  part  of  the  wing  white,  the  back  next  the 
head  black;  lower  down  grey,  the  rump  white,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  wing  and  the  whole  tail  black  ; the  legs  and  feet 
brown  in  both  fexes>— -Vide  the  Yellow  Fly-catcher  of  Ed- 
vards, p.  5. 
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book  with  a defcription  of  two  veiy  curious  method?, 
known  to  the  antient  Indians,  of  catching  fifli 
and  wild  fowl,  with  which  I believe  the  reader 
will  be  amufed. 

“ The  Indians  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba”  (fays 
Oviedo)  “ go  a fi thing  with  the  remora , or  fuck- 
“ ing-fith,  which  they  employ  as  falconers  em* 
“ ploy  hawks.  This  fifh,  which  is  not  above 
“ a fpan  long,  is  kept  for  the  purpofe  and  re- 
**  gularly  fed.  The  owner  on  a calm  morning 
“ carries  it  out  to  fea,  fecured  to  his  canoe  by 
tc  a fmall  but  ftrong  line,  many  fathoms  in  length 
“ and  the  moment  the  creature  fees  a fifh  in 
“ the  water,  though  at  a great  diftance,  it  ftarts 
“ away  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  and  foon 
“ faflens  upon  it.  The  Indian,  in  the  mean 
“ time,  loofens  and  lets  go  the  line,  which  is 
“ provided  with  a buoy  that  keeps  on  the  fur* 
“ face  of  the  fea,  and  ferves  to  mark  the  courfe 
“ which  the  remora  has  taken,  and  he  purfues 
“ it  in  his  canoe,  until  he  conceives  his  game 
“ to  be*  nearly  exhaufted  and  run  down. — He 
“ then,  taking  up  the  buoy,  gradually  draws 
*c  the  line  towards  the  thore  ; the  remora  thill 
“ adhering  with  inflexible  tenacity  to  its  prey, 
“ and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  he  is  made 
“ to  quit  his  hold.  By  this  method”  (adds 
“ Oviedo)  “ I have  known  a turtle  caught,  of 
4 “a  bulk 
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«*  a bulk  and  weight  which  no  Angle  man  could  chap. 
fupport  (r) 

Their  contrivance  for  catching  wild  fowl 
was  equally  ingenious,  though  prabtifed  I be- 
lieve by  other  nations,  particularly  the  Chinefe, 
at  this  day.  In  the  ponds  to  which  thefe  birds 
refort,  they  ufed  to  throw  calabafhes  (a  fpecies  of 
gourd)  which  float  about  the  water,  and  which, 
when  accuftomed  to  them,  the  fowl  would  ap- 
proach without  fear.  Having  fucceeded  thus 
far,  the  fportfman  puts  one  of  thefe  gourds 
on  his  head  (firfb  making  apertures  for  the  fight 

( r ) Herrera  confirms  this  account.  See  alfo  P.  Martyr, 

Decad.  i.  lib.  ii. — — Befides  the  turtle,  it  is  faid,  that  the 
Indians  (the  reader  may  believe  it  or  not)  frequently  caught 
the  Manati  in  the  fame  manner.  This  fingular  animal  is 
now  become  very  fcarce  on  the  fliores  of  the  Welt  India 
Iflands,  but  is  Hill  fometimes  caught  there,  as  I myfelf  can 
witnefs.  It  is  the  fame  which  the  French  call  Lanientin.—m 
By  the  Britifh  feamen  it  has  been  named  (from  a fuppofed 
refemblance  in  the  head)  the  Sea-Cow  ; and  its  fiefh,  which 
tafles  fomewhat  like  pork,  is  thought  to  be  very  good,  both 
frefh  and  faked.— -The  animal  itielf  is  a fort  of  amphibious 
creature,  neither  a quadruped  nor  a fifh.—It  has  two  legs, 
and  is  covered  with  hair,  and  fuckles  its  young;  yet  it  never 
leaves  the  water,  but  feeds  on  grafs  which  grows  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea.  It  is  commonly  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long, 
huge  and  unwieldy,  and  weighs  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hun* 
dred  weight.  Acofta,  who  was  a very  good  Cathoiick,  re- 
lates that  this  animal  was  very  excellent  food  ; but  (continues 
he)  ‘‘  I fcrupled  to  eat  it  on  Friday,  being  doubtful  whether  it 
“ was  fijh  or  flfjh," 
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book  and  the  breath)  and  very  cautioufly  creeps  Into  ih6 
water,  either  gently  fwimming,  or  walking  where 
the  ftream  is  fh  allow,  with  his  head  only  above 
the  water,  until  he  gets  among  the  fowl,  when 
feizing  one  at  a time  by  the  feet,  and  dragging 
it  by  a fudden  jerk  under  the  furface,  he  faftens 
it  to  his  girdle,  and  thus  loads  himfelf  with  as 
many  as  he  can  carry  away,  without  creating 
the  lead:  alarm  or  difturbance  among  the  reft. 

I might  now  proceed  to  an  enumeration  and 
account  of  the  efculent  vegetables  originally 
produced  in  thefe  Iflands ; efpecially  thofe  moft 
valuable  ones,  the  Maize,  the  maniock  (s),  and 
the  different  fpecies  of  the  diofcorea  or  Yam  ; of 
which,  and  the  many  delicious  fruits,  the  growth 
of  thefe  climates,  the  natives  without  doubt  com- 
pofed  the  chief  part  of  their  daily  fupport : but 
I am  here  happily  anticipated  by  the  voluminous 
collections  of  fyftematical  wt iters ; particularly 
thofe  of  Sloane,  Brown,  and  Hughes.  Never- 
thelefs  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  thofe  authors 
had  more  frequently  difcriminated  than  they 
appear  to  have  done,  fuch  vegetables  as  are  in- 

(s)  A late  ingenious  writer  (Dr.  Darwin)  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  maniock,  or  caftava,  when  made  into 
bread,  is  rendered  mild  by  the  heat  it  undergoes,  rather  than 
bv  expreffing  its  fuperfluous  juice;  and  I believe  the  obfer- 
vation  to  be  juft;  for  Sir  Hans  Sloane  relates,  that  the  juice 
itfelf,  however  acrimonious  in  its  raw  ftate,  becomes,  when 
boiled,  as  innoceat  and  wholefome  as  whey. 
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digenous,  from  thofe  which  have  been  tranfplant-  chap, 
ed  from  foreign  countries.  Nature,  with  moft  IV- 
beneficent  intention,  has  bellowed  on  diftant 
climates  and  regions  many  fpecies  peculiar  to 
each.  This  variety  in  her  works,  is  one  of  the 
greateft  incitements  to  human  induftry  j and  the 
progrefs  of  men  in  fpreading  abroad  the  bleffings 
of  Providence,  adorning  and  enriching  the  widely 
feparated  regions  of  the  globe  with  their  reci- 
procal productions,  as  it  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful 
employments  of  our  faculties,  fo  it  is  a fubject 
which  well  deferves  the  notice  of  the  hiftorian, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  philofopher  (t). 

But  it  is  now  time  to  quit  general  defcription 


(tj  The  Weft  Indies  are  much  indebted,  on  this  account, 
to  the  Eaft,  but  I believe  that  the  fiift  of  all  fruits,  the  anana 
orpine-apple,  was  carried  from  the  Weft  to  the  Eaft.  It  was 
found  by  Columbus  in  all  the  Weft  India  Iftands,  and 
P.  Martyr,  whofe  Decades  were  chiefly  compiled  opt  of  Co- 
lumbus’s Letters  to  King  Ferdinand,  writes  of  it  as  follows : 
Alium fruRum  fe  inviRiffimus  rex  F ' erdinandus  comediffe  fatetur, 
ab  iifdem  terris  adveRum,  fqammofum , pin  us  nuc amentum  ad - 
fpeRu,  forma  colore  cemulalur , fed  molliiie  par  melopeponi,  fapore 
omncm  fuperat  hortenfem  fruRum  : non  enim  arbor  ef,  fed  herba , 
car  duo  perf mills,  aut  acantho.  Huic  et  rex  ipft  palmam  tribuit. 
Ex  iis  egopomis  minime  comedi  : quia  unum  tantiim  e paucis  allatis 
reperlre  incorruptum , cater  is  ex  longa  navigatione  putrefaRis. 
Qui  in  nativo  folo  recentia  ederunt  illorum  cum  admiraticne  fuavita - 
» tern  extollunt.  Who  does  not  lament  that  King  Ferdinand 

did  not  leave  a dice  for  his  honeft  Hiftoriographer  ? The 
term  Anana  is,  I believe,  eaftern;  The  Weft  Indian  name  of 
this  fruit  was  fan-pob-mie . 

VOL.  I. 
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book  for  particular  hiftory.  Many  objedts  indeed  are 
l-  hereafter  to  be  confidered,  which,  being  common 
to  all  our  Weft  Indian  pofleiiions,  will  be  com- 
prehenfively  difcufled  ; — but  in  previoully  treat- 
ing of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  our  national 
eftablithments  in  them,  it  feems  proper  to  dif- 
courfe  of  each  Illand  feparately  3 — and,  as  the 
molt  important,  I begin  with  Jamaica. 
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APPENDIX  to  BOOK  I. 

Containing  fome  additional  obfervations  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Charaibes. 

Having  ventured, in  thefecond  chapter  of  this  appen- 
book,  to  adopt  the  opinion  ofHornius  (a)  and  fix. 

other  writers,  who  aflign  to  fome  of  the  natives  * 
of  America  an  oriental  origin,  and  fuppofe  that 
they  anciently  eroded  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  I 
beg  the  reader’s  indulgence  while  I briefly  ftate 
the  evidence  whereon  I attempt  to  rebuild  a 
fyftem,  which  it  has  become  fafhionable,  among 
fome  late  philofophers,  to  rejedt  and  deride. 

So  many  volumes  have  indeed  already  been 
written,  and  fo  much  ufelefs  learning  exhaufted, 
on  the  fubjedt  of  the  firfl  peopling  America, 
that  I doubt  the  reader  will  fhrink  with  difguft 
from  an  invefligation,  which  perhaps  has  given 
rife  to  as  great  a number  of  idle  books,  as  any 
queftion  (fome  difputed  points  in  divinity  ex- 
cepted) that  ever  diftradted  the  attention  of 
mankind. 


(a)  Dc  originibus  Americanis,  lib.  ii.  c.  vi, 
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Ir  may  be  neceffary  therefore  to  premife, 
that  I mean  to  apply  my  argument  to  the  Cha- 
raibe  Nation  only ; a people  whofe  manners  and 
charadteriftick  features  denote,  as  I conceive, 
a different  anceftry  from  that  of  the  generality 
of  the  American  nations. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  notion  of  their 
tranfatlantick  origin  fhould  have  been  treated 
with  derilion. — The  advocates  for  this  opinion, 
like  the  framers  of  moft  other  fyftems,  by  at- 
tempting to  prove  too  much,  have  gained  even 
lefs  credit  than  they  deferve.  In  contending 
that  the  New  World  was  firft  planted  by  ad- 
venturers from  the  Old,  they  univerfally  take 
for  granted,  that  fome  of  tliofe  adventurers  re- 
turned, and  gave  accounts  of  their  difcoveries  -y 
for  they  luppofe  that  America  was  well  known 
to  the  Ancients ; that  not  only  the  Phenicians 
made  repeated  voyages  thither ; but  that  the 
Egyptians  and  Carthaginians  alfo,  voluntarily 
eroded  the  Atlantick,  and  planted  Colonies,  at 
different  periods,  in  various  parts  of  the  New 
Hemifphere. 

In  fupport  of  thefe  opinions,  quotations  have 
been  made  from  poets,  philolophers  and  hiftori- 
ans : But,  if  we  refleff  on  the  limited  extent  of 
navigation  before  the  difeovery  of  the  compafs ; 
the  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds  between 
the  tropicks ; and  various  other  obftrudtions. 


we 


We  may  I think  very  confidently  determine  (not- 
withstanding the  traditions  preferved  by  Plato  ; 
the  poetical  reveries  of  Seneca  the  tragedian, 
and  many  other  pafifages  in  ancient  writers,  which 
admit  of  various  interpretations,  and  therefore 
prove  nothing)  that  no  veffel  every  returned  from 
any  part  of  America  before  that  of  Columbus. — 
This  conclufion,  however,  does  by  no  means 
warrant  us  in  pronouncing  that  no  veflel  ever 
failed  thither  from  the  ancient  continent,  either 
by  accident  or  defign,  anterior  to  that  period. 
That  fuch  inftances  did  actually  happen,  and  by 
what  means,  I fhall  now  endeavour  briefly  to 
point  out. 

There  is  no  circumftance  in  hiftory  better 
attefted,  than  that  frequent  voyages  from  the 
Mediterranean  along  the  African  coafl,  on  the 
Atlantick  Ocean,  were  made,  both  by  the  Pheni- 
cians  and  Egyptians,  many  hundred  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  It  is  true,  that  almoft  all 
the  accounts  which  have  been  tranffnitted  to 
us,  in  profane  hiftory,  of  thofe  expeditions,  are 
involved  in  obfcurity,  and  intermixed  with  ab- 
furdity  and  fable ; — but  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
philofophy  to  feparate,  as  much  as  poftible, 
truth  from  falfehood;  and  not  haftily  to  con- 
clude, becaufe  fome  circumftances  are  extrava- 
gant, that  all  are  without  foundation.  We  know 
from  indifputable  authority,  that  the  Pheni- 
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book  cians  difcovered  the  Azores,  and  vifited  even 
our  own  Illand  before  the  Trojan  war  ( b) . That 
' their  fuccelTors  the  Carthaginians,  were  not  lefs 
diftinguifhed  for  the  fpirit  of  naval  enterprize, 
we  may  conclude  from  the  celebrated  expedition 
of  Hanno  (cj  ; who,  about  250  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  failed  along  the  African 
coaft,  until  he  came  within  five  degrees  of  the 
line.  It  was  the  Carthaginians  who  difcovered 
the  Canary  Iflands,  and  it  appears  from  the 
tefiimony  of  Pliny  fd),  that  they  found  in  thofe 
ifiands,  the  ruins  of  great  buildings,  (veftigia 
Edificiorum)  a proof  that  they  had  been  well  in- 
habited in  periods  of  which  hiftory  is  filent. 

So  far,  we  have  clear  hiftorical  evidence  to  guide 
us  in  our  refearches.  Not  lefs  clear  and  certain 

(b)  Procopius,  Secretary  to  Belifarius  in  the  time  of  Juf- 
tinian,  mentions  in  his  Vandalica,  book  ii.  that  there  were 
then  Banding  in  Africa  Tingitana,  (Tangier)  two  columns 
ereAed  by  the  Chananites  that'  fled  from  Jofliua,  the  fon  of 
Nun.  Eufebius  alfo  writes,  that  thofe  Chananites  which 
were  driven  out  by  the  Ifraelites  conducted  Colonies  to 
Tripoli,  in  Africa.  (Bcchart  in  Canaan , cap.  xxiv.) — that 
they  navigated  the  Weftern  Ocean  (cap.  xxxvi.)  and  were 
in  Gaul  and  Britain  ( cap.  xlii.)  See  alfo  Sammes’s  Phoeni- 
cian Hiftory  of  Britain. 

(c)  This  was  publiflied  with  Stephanus  de  Urbibus,  by 
Berkley,  in  1688,  and  in  the  minor  geographers  at  Oxford. 
I believe  it  was  firft  publiflied  in  Greek,  by  Sigifmund 
Gelenius,  who  died  in  1554. 

( d)  Lib.  vi.  c.  xxxii.  de  Fortunatis  Infulis. 


(though 


(though  lefs  numerous)  are  the  accounts  of  the 
Phenician  navigation,  down  the  Arabian  Gulph, 
or  Red  Sea,  to  diftant  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
in  ages  ftill  more  remote  than  thofe  that  have 
been  mentioned.  In  the  voyages  undertaken 
by  King  Solomon,  he  employed  the  Blips  and 
mariners  of  that  adventurous  and  commercial  peo- 
ple. With  their  affiftance  he  fitted  out  fleets  from 
Ezion-geber,  a port  of  the  Red  Sea,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  Berenice  of  the  Greeks.  Of  thofe  fhips, 
fome  were  bound  for  the  weftern  coaft  of  the 

k 

great  Indian  continent ; others,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  turning  towards  Africa,  pafled  the 
fouthern  promontory,  and  returned  home  by 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  port  of  Joppa. 

In  fupport  of  this  account  of  the  flourishing 
flate  of  ancient  navigation  in  the  Arabian  Gulph, 
we  have,  firft  of  all,  the  higheft  authority  to  refer 
to;  that  of  the  fcriptures.  Next  to  which, 
we  may  rank  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  profane  hiftory:  the  truth  of  whofe 
well-known  relation  of  a Phenician  fleet  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fix  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chrifl,  was  never  difputed,  I believe, 
until  our  learned  countryman,  the  author  of  the 
late  American  hiftory,  delivered  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  “ all  the  information  we  have  received  from 
“ the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  of  the  Pheni- 
u cian  and  Carthaginian  voyages,  excepting  only 
K 4 “ the 
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book  “ the  fhort  narrative  of  Hanno’s  expedn 
!•  “ tion  before  mentioned,  is  of  fufpicious  au- 

i~'~J  “ thority  (e)'y 

I shall  quote  from  Herodotus  the  paflage 
alluded  to,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf 
of  the  veracity  of  the  venerable  old  Grecian.  It 
is  as  follows.  “ Libya  is  every  where  encircled 
“ by  the  fea,  except  on  that  iicle  where  it  adjoins 
u to  Aha.  Pharaoh  Neco,  King  of  Egypt  (f), 

“ made  this  manifeft.  After  he  had  defifted  from 
“ his  project  of  digging  a canal  from  the  Nile  to 
4‘  the  Arabian  Gulph,he  furnifhed  a body  of  Phe- 
“ nicians  with  Ihips,  commanding  them  to  enter 
“ the  Northern  Sea  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; 

“ and  fail  back  by  that  route  to  Egypt.  The 
“ Phenicians  therefore  failing  from  the  Red  Sea 
“ navigated  the  Southern  Ocean  : At  the  end 
“ of  autumn  they  anchored,  and  going  alhore 
“ lowed  the  ground,  as  tfiofe  zvho  make  a Libyan 
“ voyage  ahvays  do,  and  ftaid  the  harveft.  Having 
“ cut  the  corn,  they  failed.  Thus  two  years 
“ having  elapfed,  they  returned  to  Egypt,  pa ff- 
cc  ing  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; and  they  re- 

( e ) Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  * 

(f)  There  were  two  kings  of  Egypt  of  this  name.  The 
fecond,  who  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  ordered  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa,  was  (lain  in  battle  by  the  Aflyrians, 

I think  under  the  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  an 
ambiguous  phrafe  in  Herodotus,  feems  rather  to  point  out 
the  elder  Neco,  who  was  contemporary  with  Solomon. 

“ ported 
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« ported  a circumflance  which  to  me  is  not  appen- 
« credible,  though  it  may  gain  belief  from  others,  d ix. 

« that  failing  round  Libya  they  had  the  fnn  on  the  * r~~~J 

“ right  (g)” 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  entertained 
by  Dr.  Robertfon  refpefting  this  account,  I 
perceive  in  it  fuch  evidence  of  truth,  as,  to  my 
own  mind,  affords  entire  conviction. — How  could 
it  have  been  known,  unlefs  from  actual  obfer- 
vation,  that  Africa,  towards  the  South,  was  en- 
compaffed  by  the  fea  ? The  caution  with  which 
the  venerable  hiftorian  expreffes  himfelf,  is  re- 
markable : and  the  circumflance  that  the 
voyagers  obferved  the  meridian  fun  on  the  north, 
in  failing  round  Libya,  which  feemed  an  im- 
poffibility  at  a time  when  all  between  the  tro- 
picks  was  deemed  uninhabitable,  is  of  itfelf  de- 
cifive  of  the  main  fa6t  (h). 

Dr.  Robertfon  has  fhewn,  it  is  true,  that 

(g)  Herod.  Melpomene  42.  In  the  former  editions  of 
my  work,  fome  miftakes  were  made  in  the  tranflation  of 
this  paflage,  which  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  kindnefs 
of  Henry  James  Pye,  Efq.  the  Poet  Laureat,  who  allures  me, 
that  he  has  always  confidered  the  paflage  in  queftion  as  an  un- 
deniable proof  of  the  early  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Eratofthenes  the  cofmographer,  that  the 
outer  fea  flowed  round  the  earth,  and  that  the  Weftern,  or 
Atlantick,  and  Red  Seas,  were  but  one  Ocean.  Vide  Strabo. 

B.  1.  p.  38.  See  alfo  the  fame  author,  B.  1.  p.  28.  where 
it  is  aflerted,  that  Homer’s  Menelaus  circumnavigated  Africa 
from  Gadesto  India. 

(h)  This  voyage  was  performed  about  two  thoufand  one 
hundred  years  before  that  of  Vafquez  de  Gama  in  1497. 
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book  many  hiftorians  and  geographers  of  antiquity* 
r*  who  lived  long  after  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
''  ' knew  nothing  concerning  the  form  and  ftate  of 

the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa. — He  obferves  par- 
ticularly that  Ptolemy,  the  aftronomer,  fuppoled 
that  this  great  continent  ftretched  without  in- 
terruption to  the  South  Pole.  All  this  how- 
ever only  demonftrates  that  navigation,  like 
many  other  branches  of  fcience,  flourilhed  in  one 
age,  and  declined  in  another.  Herodotus  lived 
400  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
Ptolemy  140  years  after.  Ancient  hiftory  abun- 
dantly proves  that  the  Phenicians,  and  their 
fucceifors  the  Carthaginians,  poffeffed  far  greater 
fkill  in  naval  affairs  than  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
or  any  other  nation  that  came  after  them,  until 
the  fpirit  of  naval  difcovery  revived,  and  fhone 
with  greater  luftre  than  ever,  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

From  this  recapitulation  which  I have 
thought  neceffary  to  make,  though  the  fubftance 
of  it  may  be  found  in  a thoufand  different  au- 
thors, (commonly  blended  indeed  with  much 
learned  abfurdity  and  frivolous  conjecture)  the 
reader  will  clearly  perceive  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  along  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
both  from  the  North  and  the  South,  and  even 
at  a conhderable  diftance  from  the  land,  was 
well  underftood  and  prevailed  in  very  remote 
ages.  Now  if  we  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
4 winds 
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winds  and  currents  on  the  African  coafl,  and  re-  appen 
on  the  various  cafualties  to  which  (hips  at  DIX- 
fea  are  liable,  even  in  the  moll  favourable  feafon 
of  the  year ; we  muft  admit,  that  it  not  only 
probably  happened  in  fome  of  thofe  ancient 
expeditions,  but  even  that  it  was  fcarce  pojji'ole 
not  to  happen , that  veffels  would  be  driven  by 
fudden  gulls,  or  carried  by  adverfe  currents, 
within  the  verge  of  the  trade-wind ; in  which 
cafe,  if  they  happened  to  lofe  their  malls,  they 
mull  neceffarily  run  before  the  wind,  towards 
Brafil,  or  the  Weft  Indies. 

Two  remarkable  accidents  of  this  nature, 
precifely  in  point,  are  recorded  by  writers  of  cre- 
dit, and  doubtlefs  there  are  many  other  inftances 
equally  well  authenticated,  that  have  efcaped  my 
refearch.  The  firfl  is  related  by  Captain  Glafs, 
in  his  hillory  of  the  Canary  Idands,  who  obferves 
that  a fmall  bark,  bound  from  Lancerota  to 
Teneriffe,  was  thus  forced  out  of  her  courfe,  and 
obliged  to  run  before  the  wind,  until  fhe  came 
within  two  days  fail  of  the  coaft  of  Caraccas ; 
where  Ihe  fortunately  met  with  an  Englifh 
cruifer  which  relieved  her  dillreffes,  and  diredled 
her  to  the  Port  of  La  Guaira  on  that  coail. 

The  other  is  told  by  Gumilla,  as  follows.  “ In 
“ December  1731,”  fays  this  author,  “while 
tc  1 was  at  the  town  of  St.  Joleph,  in  Trinidad, 

“ a fmall  velfel  belonging  to  Teneriffe,  with 
V fx  feamen,  was  driven  into  that  illand  by  llrcfs 

“ of 
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tf  of  weather.  She  was  laden  with  wine  ; and 
“ being  bound  to  one  other  of  the  Canary 
“ Iflands,  had  provifions  for  a few  days  only, 
“ which,  with  their  utmoft  care,  had  been  ex- 
“ pended  a confiderable  time;  fo  that  the  crew 
“ liyed  entirely  on  wine.  They  were  reduced 
“ to  the  laft  extremity,  and  expeded  death 
“ every  moment,  when  they  difcovered  Trinidad, 
“ and  foon  afterwards  came  to  an  anchor  in  that 
“ itland,  to  the  great  aftoniihment  of  the  in- 
“ habitants;  who  ran  in  crowds  to  behold  the 
“ poor  feamen ; whofe  emaciated  appearance, 
“ would  have  fufficiently  confirmed  the  truth 
“ of  their  relation,  even  if  the  papers  and  docu- 
“ ments  which  they  produced,  had  not  put  the 
“ matter  out  of  all  pofiible  doubt.” 

To  the  preceding  inftances  it  may  be  added, 
that  Columbus  himlelf,  in  his  fecond  expedition 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  found  the  ftern-poft  of  a veifel 
lying  on  the  fhore  at  Guadaloupe  ; — a circum- 
ftance  which  affords  a ftrong  prefumption  that  a 
fhip  had  been  in  the  New  World  before  him. 

Under  this  head  of  fortuitous  vilits  to  the 
American  continent  prior  to  that  of  Columbus, 
may  likewife  be  included  the  circumftance 
mentioned  by  Martyr,  that  at  a place  called 
Quarequa,  in  theGulph  of  Darien,  Vafcho Nunez 
met  with  a colony  oj negroes  fd) . The  enquiry  (if  any 

avas 

(cl)  Mancipia  ibi  nigra  reperenmt  ex  region e diftante  a 
Quarequa,  dierum  fpatio  tantum  duorum  qua  folos  gignit 

nigritas 
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was  made)  by  what  means  they  came  into  that  appen- 
region,  or  how  long  they  had  refided  in  it,  and  DIX- 
the  anfwers  to  fuch  queftions,  are  not  recorded  ' * 

by  the  Spanifh  hiftorians ; but  from  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  number,  it  was  fuppofed  they  had 
not  been  long  arrived  upon  that  coaft.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  fome  accidental  caufe 
had  conducted  them  thither  from  Africa,  and 
in  open  canoes,  of  no  better  conftru<5tion  than 
thole  of  the  American  Indians  (e). 

The 

nigritas  et  eos  feroces  atque  acimodum  truces.- P.  Martyr, 

Decad.  iii.  c.  i. 

(e)  Such  accidents  in  truth  are  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  of  Java  report  their  origin  to  have 
been  from  China;  the  tradition  among  them  being  that, 

850  years  ago,  their  progenitors  were  driven  by  a tempeft 
r\pon  that  ifland  in  a Chinefe  junk:  And  we  owe  the  Euro- 
pean difcovery  of  Japan  to  three  Portuguefe  exiles  who  were 
(hipwrecked  there  in  1 542.  I believe  that  Ihips  bound  from 
Europe  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year  gene- 
rally make  for  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Brafil,  in  order  to  fall  in 
with  the  w'efterly  monfoon,  which  enables  them  either  to 
reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  purfue  their  route  bv 
Madagafcar ; for  while  the  eaftern  monfoon  prevails,  they 
are  conftantly  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  double  the  Cape, 
and  are  driven  to  leeward  towards  the  coaft  of  South  Ame- 
rica, In  the  year  1626,  when  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  u?as 
fent  on  an  embaffy  to  the  Perflan  Court,  the  fleet  in  ufflich 
he  failed  was  forced  by  contrary  winds  within  a few  leagues 
of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  in  his  account  of  this  voyage,  relates  that  “ on  the 
“ firft  of  June,  when  they  were  by  obfervation  in  240  42' 
e‘  fouth  latitude,  they  met  with  many  fudden  gufts  and 

“ ftorms 
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book  The  reader  will  now  perhaps  conclude,  that 


Dr.  Robertfon  pronounced  two  haftily,  when  he 
obferved  44  that  fuch  events,”  (as  thofe  that  I 
have  mentioned)  “ are  barely  pofhble,  and  may 
“ have  happened ; but  that  they  ever  did  happen, 
44  we  have  no  evidence,  either  from  the  clear 
“ teftirnony  of  hiftory,  or  the  obfcure  intima- 
“ tions  of  tradition.”  This  declaration  is 
the  more  unexpected,  as  the  learned  author 
had  a little  before  related  the  circumftance 
of  the  accidental  difcovery  of  Brafil  by  the 
Portuguefe,  in  the  year  1 500.  “ The  fuccefsful 

44  voyage  of  Gama  to  the  Eaft  Indies”  (obferves 
the  hiftorian)  “ having  encouraged  the  King  of 
44  Portugal  to  fit  out  a fleet,  fo  powerful,  as  not 
44  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but  to  attempt  con- 
“ queft,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Pedro 
44  Alvarez  Cabral.  In  order  to  avoid  the  coaft 
44  of  Africa,  where  he  was  certain  of  meeting 
44  with  variable  breezes,  or  frequent  calms,  to 
44  retard  his  voyage,  Cabral  flood  out  to  fea, 
44  and  kept  fo  far  to  the  Weft,  that,  to  his 
“ furprife,  he  found  himfelf  upon  the  fhore  of  an 
44  unknown  country,  in  the  tenth  degree  beyond 
44  the  line.  Pie  imagined,  at  firft,  that  it  was 
44  fome  ifland  in  the  Atlantick  Ocean  hitherto 

48  ftorms  which  rendered  them  unable  to  purfue  their  courfe, 
44  and  drove  them  to  leeward  too  leagues  upon  the  coait  of 
44  Brafil,” 


“ unobferved , 
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ft  unobferved  i but,  proceeding  along  its  coafts  appen- 
for  feveral  days,  he  was  led  gradually  to  be-  DIX* 
“ lieve  that  a country  fo  extenlive  formed  a 
“ part  of  fome  great  continent.  This  latter 
“ opinion  was  well  founded.  The  country  with 
“ which  he  fell  in  belongs  to  that  province  in 
“ South  America  now  known  by  the  name  of 
<c  Brafil.  He  landed ; and  having  formed  a 
“ very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil  and 
“ agreeablenefs  of  the  climate,  he  took  poffeflion 
“ of  it  for  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  and  difpatched 
“ a fhip  to  Lifbon  with  an  account  of  this 
“ event,  which  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  important 
“ than  it  was  unexpected.  Columbus’s  dif- 
“ covery  of  the  New  World  was  the  effort  of 
“ an  aCtive  genius,  enlightened  by  fcience,  guid- 
“ ed  by  experience,  and  aCting  upon  a regular 
“ plan,  executed  with  no  lefs  courage  than  per- 
“ feverance.  But  from  this  adventure  of  the 
“ Portuguefe,  it  appears  that  chance  might 
“ have  accomplifhed  that  great  defign,  which  it 
“ is  now  the  pride  of  human  reafon  to  have 
formed  and  perfected.  If  the  fagacity  of  Co- 
“ lumbus  had  not  conducted  mankind  to 
“ America,  Cabral,  by  a fortunate  accident, 

£c  might  have  led  them,  a few  years  later,  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  extenlive  continent  (f)” 

(f)  Hilt.  America,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 

And 
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i And  certainly,  by  fome  fuch  accident,  in  ages 
long  paffed,  might  the  ancient  Hemifphere  have 
given  a beginning  to  population  in  the  New;  or 
at  lead  have  fent  thither  the  progenitors  of  that 
feparate  race  of  people  of  which  I now  treat. 
It  remains  for  me,  however,  to  affign  my  reafons 
for  particularly  applying  this  conclufion  to  the 
Charaibes,  inftead  of  any  other  of  the  numerous 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  im- 
menfe  continent  of  South  America. 

The  migration  of  any  people  is  bed  traced  by 
their  language ; but  there  is  this  inconveniency 
attending  this  fpecies  of  evidence,  that  in  reduc- 
ing a language  merely  oral,  to  writing,  different 
perfons  even  of  the  fame  nation,  would  fome- 
times  unavoidably  reprefent  the  fame  found  by  a 
very  different  arrangement  of  letters ; — much 
more  frequently  would  this  happen,  thould  the 
writers  be  of  didant  countries,  and  confequently 
habituated  to  various  modes  of  pronunciation  and 
orthography  ; — but  although  I am  of  opinion 
therefore  that  vocabularies  preferved  by  voyagers, 
feldom  afford  much  certainty  of  information  on 
a comparifon  with  each  other  ; there  are,  never- 
thelefs,  in  every  language,  many  words  of  which 
the  found  is  too  fimple  to  be  ealdy  mifunderdood 
or  grofsly  mifreprefented. 

Thus,  on  comparing  the  Charaibe  vocabulary, 
preferved  by  Rochefort,  with  the  ancient  oriental 

dialeds 
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dialefts  (g),  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  doubt  that 
the  following  words  ufed  by  the  Charaibes,  had 
their  origin  in  the  Old  Hemifphere,  and  we  may 
readily  believe  that  many  inftances  of  a fimilar 
nature  might  be  adduced,  but  for  the  caufe  I 
have  affigned,  namely,  the  different  modes  which 
different  perfons  would  neceffarily  adopt,  each 
according  to  his  own  perception  of  the  found, 
of  reducing  the  fame  words  to  writing ; thus 
creating  a perplexity  which  it  is  now  too  late  to 
difentangle.  To 


Charaibe.  Meaning  in  French,  ac- 

Words having  the  fame  meaning  Meaning  in  Erg- 

cording  to  Rochefort. 

in  the  Oriental  dialers.  life. 

Liani 

Sa  femme 

run  ’V  [Li  Hene]  His  ‘wife 

Yfene-neri 

Ma  femme  0 

mn  nxn  [Hene  Hera  nil  My  wife 

Hac  yete 

Venez  ici  Sam.  fiTA/f  KUN  [Aca  ati]  Come  hither 

nu  T»r  Qir  1 

Karbet 

Maifon  publique  or\  or  Bit]; 

mn  *opi__  J 

Encka 

Collier 

pjj?  [Onq]  Necklace  or  col- 

lar 

Yene  kali 

Mon  Collier 

’Vh  plltn  [E’Onq  ali]  My  necklace 

Hue-Hue 

Du  bois 

Cald  : [Oii]  Wood 

Nora 

Ma  peau 

U n.V  [Oiir  ni]  My  Jkin 

Nane-guaete 

je  fuis  malade 

’nmfcU  [Nanecheti]  I am  fick 

Halea  tibou 

Soislebien  n*orpV  «n*  [Yehaliethibcu]  Good  be  to  you, 

[ venu 

Phoubae 

Souffle 

niQ  [Phouhe]  To  blow 

Toubana  ora 

Couverture  d’un 

nr  sm  H [Di  Bne  Oiir]  Roof  of  a houfe 

[Maifon 

Bayou  boukaa  Va  t’en 

qmn  Nil  [Boua  Bouak]  Go  thy  way 

Baika 

Mange 

Cald.  run  [Bge]  Eat 

Aika 

Manger 

bin  [Akl]  To  eat 

Nichiri 

Mon  nez 

im  [Ncheri]  The  nofe 

Natoni  boman  Donne  moi  a jdk  n uni  [Natonibamen]  Give  me  nmirijh- 

[boire 

\rnent. 

( g)  For  this  illuftration,  and  other  affiftance  in  the  courfe 
of  this  enquiry,  I am  indebted  to  a learned  friend  ; by  whom 
Vox.,  I.  L l am 
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To  the  proofs  arifing  from  language,  I fliall  add 
the  following. — We  have  feen  from  Herodotus,, 
that  the  Phenicians  in  their  African  voyages  were 
accutlomed  to  land  on  the  Arabian  and  Libyan 
coafts,  and  taking  poffeffion  of  a fpot  of  ground 
fit  for  their  purpole,  they  proceeded  to  plough 
up  and  fow  it  with  corn,  and  waited  until  it  came 
to  maturity ; — thus  providing  themfelves  with 
food  for  a long  navigation.  This  pra&ice  muft 
doubtlefs  have  given  rife  to  difputes  and  com 
flidts  between  the  intruders  and  the  inhabitants. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  word  Charaibe , in 
the  Arabick  language,  fignifies,  as  I am  informed, 
a robber  or  deftroyer,  an  appellation  which  we 
may  believe  was  frequently  beftowed  by  the 
natives  on  the  invaders  of  their  country  (h) . 

Thb 

I am  informed  (being  myfelf  unacquainted  with  the  oriental 
languages)  that  the  Samaritan,  and  old  Phenician,  the 
Syriack,  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  are  all  dialefts  of  one  lan- 
guage ; differing  but  little  from  each  other,  except  in  their 
letters.  The  Hebrew  agrees  lef3  with  the  other  dialedls  than, 
the  reft,  but  is  now  printed  in  the  fame  character  with  the 
Chaldee.  They  all  form  a noun  in  the  fame  manner  except 
the  Hebrew,  which  perfixes  m (S)  to  form  the  genitive  cafe, 
and  m (at)  to  form  the  accufative  ; all  the  others  ufe  i (D) 
and  n>  (it). 

( It)  Leri,  and  fome  others,  fpeak  of  the  Charaibes  as  priefh 
©r  prophets  found  in  Brafil.  Rochefort  makes  Charaibe  a 
national  name.  Thefe  words  are  oriental,  founding  alike,, 
but  fpelt  differently ; and  of  a different  meaning  : The 
priefls  may  be  called  aip  as  men  who  offer  pip  wfiav. 

an 
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The  teftimony  arifing  from  a fimilarity  of  appen- 
manners,  though  far  lefs  conclufive  than  the  DIX' 
evidence  of  language,  is  furely,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  not  without  its  force.  That  many  of  the 
cuftoms  of  the  eaftern  nations  prevailed  among 
the  Charaibes,  I have,  I think,  fufficiently  de- 
monftrated  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  work. 

Of  fome  of  thofe  cuftoms,  the  refemblance  was 
probably  fortuitous,  and  a fimilarity  of  climate 
and  fituation,  might  have  given  rife  to  others ; 
but  when  very  lingular  and  arbitrary  practices 
prevail  between  diftant  nations,  which  are  neither 
founded  in  nature  nor  climate,  nor  proceed  from 
fituation  and  rank  in  the  fcale  of  refinement,  the 
coincidence  can  fcarcely  be  deemed  accidental. 

Thus,  among  other  cuftoms  equally  remarka- 
ble, it  has  been  related  that  the  Charaibes 
buried  their  dead  in  a cowering  pofture,  with 
their  knees  to  the  chin.  The  very  fame  cuftom 
prevails  at  this  day  in  the  Sandwich  Itlands  of 
the  South  Sea*,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are. 


an  offering,  zopuGas  is  the  Greek  word  for  a pried:  of  Cybele, 
mde  Cokybantes,  mn^>  pnp  odd  mp*  Leviticus  i.  2. 
But  if  the  national  name  be  derived  from  their  warlike  and 
predatory  way  of  life,  then  we  may  derive  it  from  mn  the 
verb  Chaldee.  Syr.  Arab,  to  lay  nvajle.  The  noun  fignifies 
a fword  or  fpear  and  min  Sam.  War.  This  explanation 
was  given  me  by  the  friend  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note. 

® Ledyard’s  MSS.  penes  me. 

L a 
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be)rond  all  doubt,  of  eaftern  origin  and  that  it 
was  an  ancient  practice  of  the  eaftern  nations 
appears  from  the  authorities  of  Herodotus  and 
Cicero ; the  former  recording  the  exiftence  of  it 
among  the  Nafamones,  a people  who  inhabited 
the  countries  between  Egypt  and  Carthage ; and 
the  latter  relating  the  fame  circumftance  of  the 
ancient  Perfians.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  practice  prevailed  alfo  in  the  country  and 
age  of  the  patriarchs; — for  how  otherwife  are 
we  to  underftand  the  fcripture  phrafe  of 

GATHERING  UP  THE  FEET  OF  THE  DYING  ? 

“ And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  command- 
“ ing  his  fons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet 
“ into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the 

“ ghoft  (i)r 

Many  other  correfponding  circumftances  may 
be  traced  in  Herodotus.  Thus  when  he  enume- 
rates the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  obferves  of  the  an- 
cient Ethiopians,  that  they  ufed  bows  and  arrows 
in  battle,  and  painted  their  bodies  with  crim- 
fon  *.  The  coincidence  between  thefe  people 
and  the  Charaibes  in  both  thefe  refpedts,  can 
hardly,  I think,  be  afcribed  to  chance,  and  it  is 
fuch  as  inftinct  could  not  have  produced. 

Equally  prevalent  among  the  Charaibes, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  nations  in  the  eaftern 

(l ) Gen.  c.  xlix.  v.  33. 

* Book  vii. 
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part  of  the  Old  Hemifphere,  were  the  fuperfti- 
tious  rites  of  (hortening  the  hair  and  wounding 
the  body,  in  religious  ceremonies  and  lamentations 
for  the  dead.  That  thefe  practices  were  ufual 
among  the  heathens,  fo  early  as  the  days  of 
Mofes,  is  evident  from  the  injunction  which  the 
Lord  laid  on  the  children  of  Ifrael  to  avoid 
them.  “ Ye  Jhall  not  round  the  corners  of  your 
“ head,  neither  Jhalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of  thy 
“ heard.  Ye  Jhall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  yout 
“ flefh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon 
“ you  ( k )”  Again, — “ Ye  d,re  the  children  of 
“ the  Lord,  your  God : Ye  fiall  not  cut  yourf elves, 
“ nor  make  any  baldnefs  between  your  eyes  for  the 
“ dead  (l).”  Among  the  heathens  however 
the  fame  ceremonies  were  ftill  continued ; for  in 
Samaria,  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  King  of  Ifrael,  it 
is  recorded  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  that,  in 
worfhipping  their  idol,  “ they  cried  aloud  and 
<c  cut  themfelves  after  their  manner  with  knives 
“ and  lances  till  the  blood  gufhed  out  upon 
“ them  fmj.”  At  this  day  the  Itlanders  of  the 
South  Sea  exprefs  grief  and  lamentation  for 
the  dead  in  the  very  fame  manner. 

But  perhaps  the  inftance  the  moft  appofite 

(k)  Levit.  c.  xix.  v.  27. 

(l)  Deut.  c.  xiv.  v.  1. 

(m)  1 Kings,  c.  xviii,  v.  2S. 
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book  and  illuftrative,  was  the  habit  among  the  Cha- 
i*  raibes  of  chewing  the  bstele , preparing  it  with 
calcined  fhells  precifely  after  the  manner  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Eaft  — a circumftance,  which, 
though  recorded  by  P.  Martyr  (n),  had  efcaped 
my  refearches,  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  me 
by  Mr.  Long.  Some  other  refemblances,  al- 
moft  equally  ftriking,  might  be  collected  ■,  but 
the  reader  will  probably  think  that  more  than 
enough  has  already  been  faid  on  a fubjeft,  the 
inveftigation  of  which  he  may  perhaps  deem  a 
mere  matter  of  idle  curiofity,  neither  contribut- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  fcience,  nor  the 
comfort  of  life. 

Here  then  I conclude:  An  attempt  to  trace 
back  the  Charaibes  of  the  Weft  Indies  to  their 
progenitors,  the  firft  emigrants  from  the  ancient 
hemilphere,  in  order  to  point  out,  with  any  de- 
gree of  precifion  or  probability,  the  era  of  their 
migration,  were  (like  the  voyages  I have  been 
deferibing)  to  venture  on  a vaft  and  unknown 
ocean  without  a compafs ; — and  even  without 
one  friendly  ftar  to  guide  us  through  the  night 
of  conjefture. 


(»)  Decad,  viii.  c.  v>„ 
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The  Britifh  Colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies. 


BOOK  II. 
Jamaica  (a). 


CHAP.  I. 

Difcovery  of  Jamaica  by  Columbus. — His  return  in 
. 1503. — Spirited  proceedings  of  his  fon  Diego , 
after  Columbus's  death. — Takes  pojfeffion  of 
Jamaica  in  1509. — Humane  conduit  of  Juan 
<de  Efquivel,  the  firft  Governor. — EJlabliJhment 
and  defection  of  the  town  of  Sevilla  Nueva. — ■ 
DeflruEtion  of  the  Indians. — St.  Jago  de  la  Vega 
founded-  -Gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  Diego's 

fon 

( a)  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  governor  of 
Jamaica  is  Riled  in  his  commiffion  Captain-general,  &c. 
of  Jamaica  and  the  territories  thereon  depending  in  America.  By 
thefe  dependences  were  meant  the  Britifh  fettlements  on 
the  Mufquito  fliore,  and  in  the  bay  of  Honduras : But  his 
L 4 jurifdi&ion 
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Jon  Lewis , to  whom  the  IJiand  is  granted  in 
perpetual  fovereignty. — Defcends  to  his  ffer 
Ifabella , who  conveys  her  rights  by  marriage  to 
the  Ho  ufe  of  Braganza. — Reverts  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  in  1640. — Sir  Anthony  Shirley  in- 
vades the  If  and  in  1596,  and  Col.  Jackfon  in 
1 638. 

JAMAICA  had  the  honour  of  being  dii- 
covered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  in  his 
fecond  expedition  to  the  New  World.  In  his 
former  voyage  he  had  explored  the  north-eaftern 
part  of  Cuba,  proceeding  from  thence  to  Hif- 
paniola ; but  he  had  returned  to  Europe  in 
doubt  whether  Cuba  was  an  illand  only,  or  part 

jurisdiction  over  thofe  fettlements  having  been  imperfectly 
defined,  was  feldom  acknowledged  by  the  fettlers  ; except 
when  they  wifhed  to  plead  it  in  bar  of  the  authority  claimed 
by  their  refpeCtive  fuperintendants.  On  fuch  occafions 
they  admitted  a fuperior  jurifdiCtion  in  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  applied  to  him  for  commilfions  civil  and 
military.  As  both  the  fettlements  were  furrendered  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  by  the  Spanifh  convention  figned  at  Lon- 
don on  the  14th  of  July  1786,  it  comes  not  within  the  plan 
of  my  work  to  enter  on  a difplay  of  their  part  or  prefent 
Rate.  I formerly  drew  up  a memorial  concerning  the  fet- 
tlement  on  the  Mufquito-fitore,  wherein  an  account  was 
given  of  the  country,  its  inhabitants  and  productions,  and 
the  queftion  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  as  to  the 
territorial  right,  pretty  fully  difcufied.  This  memorial  having 
been  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1777  (by 
Governor  Johnfione)  was  foon  afterwards  publifhed  in  Al- 
mon’s  Parliamentary  Regifter  for  that  year. 
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of  fome  great  continent,  of  which  he  had  received  chap, 
obfcure  accounts  from  the  natives.  To  fatisfy  i. 
himfelf  in  this  particular,  he  determined,  foon  1-_ 
after  his  arrival  a fecond  time  at  Hifpaniola,  oil 
another  voyage  to  Cuba,  by  a fouth-wefterly 
courfe,  and,  in  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1494,  Columbus  failed  from 
the  Port  of  Ifabella,  with  one  fliip  and  two 
fliallops.  On  Tuefday  the  29th,  he  anchored  in 
the  harbour  of  St.  Nicholas.  From  thence  he 
eroded  over  to  Cuba,  and  coafted  along  the 
fouthern  f de  of  that  Ifland,  furrounded  by  many 
thoufand  canoes  filled  with  Indians,  whom 
curiofity  and  admiration  had  brought  together. 

In  this  navigation,  on  Saturday  the  3d  of  May, 
he  difeovered,  for  the  firft  time,  the  high  lands  of 
Jamaica  on  the  left,  and  probably  learnt  its  name 
(the  name  which  it  ftill  retains)  from  fome  of 
the  Indians  that  followed  him  (b).  As  this  was 
a new  difeovery,  and  many  of  the  feamen  were 
willing  to  believe  that  it  was  the  place  to  which 
they  had  been  formerly  directed  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Bahama  Iflands,  as  the  country  mofl 

(b)  P.  Martyr.  F.  Columbus.  The  early  Spanifh 
hillorians  wrote  the  word  Xaymaca.  It  is  laid  to  have  figni- 
fied,  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  a country  abounding  in 
/firings.  Columbus  having  at  firlt  named  the  ifland  St.  /ago, 
Oldmixon,  and  fome  other  writers,  erroneoufly  fuppofe 
that  Jamaica  was  the  augmentative  of  James. 

abounding 
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BOOK  abounding  in  gold,  Columbus  was  eafily  perfuad- 
1 T*  ed  to  turn  his  courfe  towards  it.  He  approached 
V it  the  next  day,  and,  after  a flight  conteft  with 

the  natives,  which  ended  however  in  a cordial 
reconciliation,  he  took  poffeffion  of  the  country, 
with  the  ufual  formalities. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  and  lafb 
voyage  of  Columbus,  a voyage  undertaken  by 
this  great  navigator,  after  he  had  buffered  a 
feverer  trial  from  the  bafe  ingratitude  of  the 
Country  and  Prince  in  whole  fervice  he  laboured, 
than  from  all  his  paft  toils,  dangers  and  inquie- 
tudes, that  he  learnt  more  of  Jamaica ; which, 
as  it  had  the  honour  of  being  firft  difcovered  by 
him  nine  years  before,  had  now  the  ftill  greater 
honour  of  affording  him  fhelter  from  fhipwreck. 
For,  on  the  24th  of  June  1503,  being  on  his  re- 
turn to  Hilpaniola,  from  Veragua,  he  met  with 
fuch  tempeftuous  weather  as  compelled  him, 
after  lofing  two  of  his  fhips,  to  bear  away  in  the 
utmofl  diftrefs  for  this  ifland.  With  great  dif- 
ficulty, he  reached  a little  harbour  on  the  north 
fide  (c)  where  he  was  forced  to  run  aground  the 
two  veffels  that  were  left  him,  to  prevent  their 
foundering.  By  this  difafter,  his  fhips  were 
damaged  beyond  the  poffibility  of  repair,  and  he 
had  now  the  melancholy  refleftion  that  his 

( c)  Called  to  this  day,  Don  Chrifl other's  Cove. 
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piiferies  and  his  life  would  probably  terminate  chap. 
together.  During  the  fpace  of  twelve  months  J- 
and  four  days,  that  he  remained  in  this  wretched  ' V"J 
fituation,  he  had  new  dangers  to  furmount,  and 
unaccuftomed  trials  for  the  exercife  of  his  for- 
titude. His  people  revolted,  the  Indians  deferted 
him,  and  the  Governor  of  Hifpaniola  not  only 
refufed  to  relieve,  but,  with  monftrous  and  un- 
exampled barbarity,  aggravated  his  misfortunes 
by  outrage  and  mockery.  All  thefe  occur- 
rences however,  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
availed  himfelf  of  the  fuperllition  of  the  Indians 
by  the  circumftance  of  an  eclipfe,  and  the  means 
whereby  his  deliverance  was  at  length  effected, 
having  been  recounted  by  a thoufand  different 
hiftorians,  need  not  be  repeated  by  me.  The 
hardlhips  he  buffered  on  this  occafion,  and 
his  Sovereign’s  ingratitude  together,  proved  too 
mighty  for  his  generous  fpirit : he  funk  under 
them,  foon  after  his  return  to  Spain ; leaving  a 
name  which  will  not  be  extinguished,  but  with 
that  world  whofe  boundaries  he  had  extend- 
ed C d). 

After 

(d)  There  is  preferved  among  the  Journals  of  the  Hon. 

Council  in  Jamaica,  a very  old  volume  in  MS.  confiding  of 
diaries  and  reports  of  Governors,  which  relate  chiefly  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  army  and  other  tranfaftions  in  the 
jorfl;  fettlement  of  the  colony.  In  this  book  is  to  be  found 
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After  the  death  of  this  illuftrious  difcoverer, 
the  tranfadtions  of  the  Spaniards,  during  a century 
and  a half,  in  the  fettlement  of  Jamaica,  have 
fcarcely  obtained  the  notice  of  hiftory.  Happy 
indeed  it  would  have  been  for  their  national 
character,  if  the  records  of  many  of  their  more 
extenfive  enterprifes,  during  the  fame  period, 

were 

the  tranflation  of  a letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  faid  to  be 
written  by  Columbus  during  his  confinement  on  this  Ifland. 
As  it  appears  to  me  to  bear  marks  of  authenticity,  I fhall 
prefent  it  to  my  readers.  It  was  written  probably  about 
eight  months  after  the  departure  of  his  meffenger  Diego 
Mendez,  who  had  attempted  to  reach  Hifpaniola  in  an  In- 
dian canoe.  Hearing  nothing  from  him  in  that  interval, 
Columbus  feems  to  have  relinquillied  every  hope  of  relief, 
and  to  have  written  this  letter  in  an  hour  of  defpondencv, 
not  as  having  any  probable  means  of  fending  it  to  Spain, 
but  on  the  idea  that  it  would  be  found  after  his  death.—* 
It  is  as  follows  : 

A Letter  from  Christopher.  Columeus,  in  Jamaica, 
to  King  Ferdinand. 

“ Jamaica,  1504. 

A Diego  Mendes,  and  the  papers  I fent  by  him,  will  fiievy 
your  Highnefs  what  rich  mines  of  gold  I have  difcovered 
in  Veragua,  and  how  I intended  to  have  left  my  brother  at 
the  river  Belin,  if  the  judgments  of  Heaven  and  the  greateft 
misfortunes  in  the  world  had  not  prevented  it.  However 
it  is  fufficient  that  your  Highnefs  and  your  fucceflors 
will  have  the  glory  and  advantage  of  all,  and  that  the  full 
difcovery  and  fettlement  are  referved  for  happier  perfons 
than  the  unfortunate  Columbus.  If  God  be  fo  merciful 

te 
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were  veiled  in  equal  darknefs,  or  configned  to  chap. 
everlasting  oblivion  : happier  ftill,  if  their  fplen-  1- 
dour  had  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  through  U~"v 

a purer 


to  me  as  to  conduit  Mendes  to  Spain,  I doubt  not  but  he  will 
convince  your  Highnefs  and  my  great  millrefs  that  this  will 
not  only  be  a Cajiile  and  Leon,  but  a difeovery  of  a world 
of  fubjeits,  lands  and  wealth,  greater  than  man’s  unbounded 
fancy  could  ever  comprehend,  or  avarice  itfelf  covet : but 
neither  he,  this  paper,  nor  the  tongue  pf  mortal  man,  can 
exprefs  the  anguifh  and  affliitions  of  my  body  and  mind ; 
nor  the  mifery  and  dangers  of  my  fon,  brother  and  friends  ! 
Already  have  we  been  confined  ten  months  in  this  place, 
lodged  on  the  open  decks  of  our  fhips,  that  are  run  on  Ihore 
and  lafiied  together ; thofe  of  my  men  that  were  in  health 
have  mutined  under  the  Porras’s  of  Seville,  my  friends  that 
were  faithful  are  mofily  fick  and  dying,  we  have  confumed 
the  Indians’  provifions,  fo  that  they  abandon  us ; all  there- 
fore are  like  to  perilh  by  hunger,  and  thefe  miferies  are  ac- 
companied with  fo  many  aggravating  circumfiances,  that 
render  me  the  moft  wretched  objeil  of  misfortune,  this  world 
fhall  ever  fee ; as  if  the  difpleafure  of  Heaven  feconded  the 
envy  of  Spain,  and  would  punilh  as  criminal  thofe  under- 
takings and  difeoveries  which  former  ages  would  have  ac- 
knowledged as  great  and  meritorious  actions  ! Good  Heaven, 
and  you  holy  faints  that  dwell  in  it,  let  the  King  Don  Fer- 
dinand and  rny  iiluftrious  millrefs  Donna  Ifabella  know, 
that  my  zeal  for  their  fervice  and  intereft  hath  brought  me 
thus  low ; for  it  is  impoffible  to  live  and  have  afflictions 
pqual  to  mine.  I fee,  and  with  horror  apprehend,  my  own, 
and,  for  my  fake,  my  unfortunate  and  deferving  peoples’ 
deitrudtion.  Alas,  piety  and  juftice  have  retired  to  their 
habitations  above,  and  it  is  a crime  to  have  undertaken  and 
performed  too  much ! As  my  mifery  makes  my  life  a burthen 
to  myfelf,  fo  I fear  the  empty  titles  of  Vice-Roy'and  Admiral, 
render  me  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanifn  nation, 
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book  purer  medium,  and  not,  as  now,  ferving  chief!}' 
Ir*  to  render  vifible  the  vices  and  enormities  that 
furround  and  debate  them  ! 

The  few  particulars  of  their  progrefs  which, 
by  diligent  feledtion,  aided  by  traditionary  memo- 
rials. 

It  is  vifible  that  all  methods  are  adopted  to  cut  the  thread 
that  is  breaking;  for  I am,  in  my  old  age,  opprefled  with  in- 
fupportable  pains  of  the  gout,  and  am  now  languifhing  and 
expiring  with  that  and  other  infirmities,  among  favages, 
■where  I have  neither  medicines  nor  provifions  for  the  body, 
prieft  nor  facrament  for  the  foul.  My  men  in  a ftate  of  re- 
volt ; my  brother,  my  fon,  and  thofe  that  are  faithful, 
fick,  ftarving  and  dying  ; the  Indians  have  abandoned  us, 
and  the  Governor  of  Saint  Domingo,  has  fent  rather  to  fee  if 
I am  dead,  than  to  fuccour  us,  or  carry  me  alive  from  hence; 
for  his  boat  neither  delivered  a letter,  nor  fpoke  with,  nor 
would  receive  any  letter  from  us ; fo  I conclude  your 
Highnefs’s  officers  intend  that  here  my  voyages  and  life 
fhould  terminate.  O blefled  mother  of  God,  that  com- 
paffionates  the  miferable  and  opprefled,  why  did  not  cruel 
Bovadilla  kill  me  when  he  robbed  me  and  my  brother  of 
our  dearly  purchafed  gold,  and  fent  us  to  Spain  in  chains 
without  trial  crime  or  fhadow  of  mifconduft  ? Thefe  chains 
are  all  the  treafures  1 have,  and  they  fhall  be  buried  with  me, 
if  I chance  to  have  a coffin  or  grave  ; for  I would  have  the 
remembrance  of  fo  unjuft  an  aftion  perilh  with  me,  and, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Spanifh  name,  be  eternally  forgotten. 
Let  it  not  bring  a further  infamy  on  the  Caftillian  name, 
nor  let  future  ages  know,  there  were  wretches  fo  vile  in 
this,  that  think  to  recommend  themfelves  to  your  majefty 
by  deftroying  the  unfortunate  and  miferable  Chriftopher 
Columbus ; not  for  his  crimes,  but  for  his  fervices  in  dif- 
covering  and  giving  Spain  a new  world.  As  it  was  Heaven 
itfelf  that  infpired  and  conduced  me  to  it,  the  Heavens 
* will 
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rials,  I have  been  able  to  colled,  I fliall  now  pre-  c 
fent  to  my  readers. 

About  feventeen  years  had  elapfed  after  the 
Spaniards  had  firft  fixed  themfelves  in  Hifpa- 
niola,  before  they  feem  to  have  entertained  any 

will  weep  for  me,  and  {hew  pity  ! Let  the  earth,  and  every 
foul  in  it,  that  loves  jufh'ce  and  mercy,  weep  for  me ! And 
you,  O glorified  Saints  of  God,  that  know  my  innocency 
and  fee  my  fufferings  here,  have  mercy  ! for  though  this 
prefent  age  is  envious  or  obdurate,  furely  thofe  that  are  to 
come  will  pity  me,  when  they  are  told  that  Chridopher 
Columbus,  with  his  own  fortune,  ran  the  hazard  of  his  own 
and  his  brother’s  lives,  and,  with  little  or  no  expence  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain,  in  ten  years,  and  four  voyages,  rendered 
greater  fervices  than  ever  mortal  man  did  to  prince  or  king- 
dom, yet  was  left  to  perifh,  without  being  charged  with  the 
lead:  crime,  in  poverty  and  mifery  ; all  but  his  chains  being 
taken  from  him  ; fo  that  he  who  gave  Spain  another  world, 
had  neither  fafety  in  it,  nor  yet  a cottage  for  himfelf,  nor  his 
wretched  family : but,  fhould  Heaven  dill  perfecute  me, 
and  feem  difpleafed  with  what  I have  done,  as  if  the  dif- 
covery  of  this  new  world  may  be  fatal  to  the  old,  and  as  a 
punifliment  bring  my  life  to  a period  in  this  miferable  place, 
yet  do  you,  good  angels,  you  that  fuccour  die  oppreffed  and 
innocent,  bring  this  paper  to  my  great  midrefs.  She  knows 
how  much  I have  done,  and  will  believe  what  I have  differed 
for  her  glory  and  fervice,  and  will  be  fo  jud  and  pious  as  not 
to  let  the  children  of  him  that  has  brought  to  Spain  fuch 
immenfe  riches,  and  added  to  it  vad  and  unknown  kingdoms 
and  empires,  want  bread,  or  fubfid  only  on  alms.  She,  if  die 
lives,  will  confider  that  cruelty  and  ingratitude  will  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  fo  that  the  wealth  I have  dif- 
covered,  fliall  be  the  means  of  dirring  up  all  mankind  to  re- 
venge and  rapine,  and  the  Spanifh  nation  fuffer  hereader,  for 
what  envious,  malicious  and  ungrateful  people,  do  now. 
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book  ferious  defign  of  fending  forth  a colony  to  pof- 
Ir-  fefs  itfelf  of  Jamaica.  As  this  ifland  had  hither- 
to  produced  neither  gold  nor  filver,  it  feems  to 
have  been  neglefled  as  unworthy  further  notice ; 
and  perhaps  it  might  have  continued  a few  years 
longer  the  peaceful  feat  of  innocent  fimplicity, 
but  for  the  bafe  ingratitude  of  King  Ferdinand, 
towards  the  family  of  Columbus.  This  great 
man,  after  his  return  to  Spain  in  1504,  was  com- 
pelled to  employ  the  clofe  of  his  days  in  fruitlefs 
and  irkfome  folicitation  at  the  court  of  an  un- 
thankful and  unfeeling  monarch ; who  meanly 
futfered  him  to  be  cruelly  defrauded  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  originally  granted  to  him ; and 
which  he  had  fo  dearly  and  fo  nobly  earned. 
H is  fon  Diego,  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  fucceeded 
to  the  fame  debating  necefiity,  till,  at  length, 
wearied  out  with  frivolous  and  unprincely  ex- 
cufes,  he  inftituted  a memorable  procefs  againtl 
his  fovereign  before  the  council  of  the  Indies  at 
Seville ; and  this  court,  with  a firmnefs  and  virtue 
that  cannot  be  fufficiently  applauded,  decided 
in  favour  of  his  pretenfons.  After  a minute 
and  folemn  inveftigation  of  his  claims,  the 
council  pronounced  him  hereditary  viceroy  and 
high  admiral  of  all  the  countries  and  itlands 
difcovered  by  his  father.  They  decreed,  that  he 
was  invefted  with  a jurifdidtion  over  them  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  high  admiral  of  Caftille  ; that  he 
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was  entitled  to  a tenth  part  of  all  the  gold  and  chap. 
filver  that  might  thereafter  be  found  in  thofe 
territories ; and  they  adjudged  him  various  other 
privileges  and  immunities,  of  vaft  extent  and 
authority.  But  the  king,  notwithstanding  this 
diftinguifhed  and  competent  recognition  of  his 
rights,  confirmed  to  him  only  the  title  and  au- 
thority of  governor  and  admiral  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
and  even  of  this  diminithed  command,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  have  been  deprived,  if  he  had 
not  fortunately  ftrengthened  his  intereft  by  an 
illuftrious  marriage  (e).  The  gallant  youth, 
neverthelefs,  frill  boldly  perfifted  in  his.  claim  to 
the  full  exercife  of  all  the  rights  and  authority, 
which  had  been  fo  recently  decreed  to  belong  to 
him;  and  he  fhortly  afterwards,  accompanied 
by  a numerous  and  fplendid  retinue,  embarked 
for  his  government,  refolved  to  enforce  his 
pretentions. 

He  arrived  in  Hifpaniola  in  the  month  of 
July  1508,  but  had  very  foon  the  mortification 
to  difcover  that  the  king  had  actually  invefted  in 
two  other  perfons  (Alonzo  de  Ojeda  and  Diego 
de  Nicuefla)  not  only  two  feparate  and  diftindt 
governments,  which  comprehended  all  the  con- 


(e)  He  married  Mary  de  Toledo , daughter  to  Ferdinand  de 
Toledo , grand  commander  of  Leon,  who  was  brother  to 
Frederick  duke  of  Alva. 
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book  tinent  as  far  as  it  had  been  difcovered  by  Chrif- 
11  • topher  Columbus,  but  had  alfo  included  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  as  a joint  appendage  within  the 
jurifdiction  of  each.  Thefe  appointments  Diego 
Columbus  confidered  as  a manifeft  violation  of 
his  own  rights,  and  ftrenuoufly  contended  for  the 
exclulive  privilege  of  nominating,  in  particular, 
to  the  governments  of  Veragua  and  Jamaica, 
the  prior  difcovery  of  both  thofe  countries  by 
his  father  being  a circumftance  of  univerfal  no- 
toriety. To  fecure  his  claim  to  Jamaica,  in 
the  month  of  November  1509,  he  lent  thither 
Juan  de  Efquivel,  with  about  feventy  men. 
Efquivel  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
gallant  foldier,  and  it  is  flill  more  to  his  honour, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  Caftillians,  who, 
amidft  all  the  horrors  of  bloodilred  and  infeftious 
rapine,  were  diftinguiChed  for  generofity  and 
humanity.  An  eminent  inftance  of  his  great - 
nefs  of  mind  is  recorded  by  Herrera. — About 
the  time  that  he  failed  from  Hifpaniola  to  take 
poffeffion  of  his  new  government  of  Jamaica, 
his  competitor  Ojeda  was  on  his  departure  to 
the  continent.  Ojeda  violently  oppofed  the  in- 
tended expedition  of  Efquivel,  and  publicklv 
threatened  that  if  he  fliould  find  him  at  Jamaica, 
on  his  return  from  the  continent,  he  would  hang 
him  up  as  a rebel.  It  happened  that  Ojeda's 
voyage  was  unfortunate  in  the  higheft  degree ; 
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for,  after  fudaining  a feries  of  unexampled  ca.-T  chap, 
lamities,  he  was  Ihipwrecked  on  the  Coad  of  Im 
Cuba,  and  was  in  danger  of  miferably  perifh- 
ing  for  want  of  food.  In  his  diftrefs  he  called 
to  mind  that  Efquivel  was  in  Jamaica,  and 
he  was  now  reduced  to  the  fad  extremity  of 
imploring  fuccour  from  the  very  man  whole 
dedruction  he  had  meditated ; but  the  mag- 
nanimous Efquivel  was  no  looner  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fufferings  of  his  enemy,  than 
he  forgot  all  his  refentment.  He  immediately 
fent  over  to  Cuba,  Pedro  de  Narvez,  an  officer 
of  rank,  to  conduct  Ojeda  to  Jamaica.  Ef- 
quivel received  him  with  the  tendered  fympathy, 
treated  him,  during  his  Hay,  with  every  poffible 
mark  of  didindion  and  refpedt,  and  provided 
him  with  the  means  of  a fpeedy  and  fafe  convey- 
ance to  Hifpaniola.  It  is  pleafing  to  add,  that 
Ojeda  was  not  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor. 

Under  fuch  a man,  it  is  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  yoke  of  fubjedion  fat  light  and 
eafy  on  the  natives  of  Jamaica,  and  that  the 
ravages  of  conqued  were  redrained  within  the 
limits  of  humanity.  Accordingly,  the  Spanifh 
hidorians  bear  the  molt  honourable  tedimony 
to  his  virtuous  and  gentle  adminidration. — 

“ The  affairs  of  Jamaica  (fays  Herrera)  went 
“ on  profperoufly,  becaufe  Juan  de  Efquivel 
“ having  brought  the  natives  to  fubmiffion 
M 2 “ without 
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book  “ without  am  effujion  of  blood,  they  laboured  in 
Ir-  “ planting  cotton,  and  railing  other  commodities 
“ which  yielded  great  profit.”  This  praife  is  the 
more  valuable  becaufe  it  is  almoft  peculiar  to 
Elquivel,  who  alone  feems  to  have  been  lenlible 
of  the  abominable  wickednefs  of  vifiting  diftant 
lands  only  to  defolate  them ; and  of  converting 
the  Indians  to  Chriftianity  by  cutting  their 
throats.  How  many  noble  qualities,  in  fome  of 
his  cotemporaries,  were  tarnifhed  by  cruelty  and 
rapine,  or  unhappily  blended  with  a milguided 
and  frantick  zeal  for  religion,  that  rendered  their 
poffeffors  ftill  more  remorfelefs  and  favage  ! 

Esquivel  continued  in  his  office  but  a few 
years.  He  died  in  his  government,  and  was  buried 
at  Sevilla  Nueva , a town  which  he  had  founded. 
He  was  probably  fucceeded  by  governors  of  a 
far  different  charadler,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
foon  began  to  fpread  among  the  wretched  natives 
the  fame  horrible  carnage  that  was  now  defolat- 
ing  Hifpaniola.  It  appears  that  Francis  de 
Garay  held  the  chief  command  in  1523,  fince  in 
that  year  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  from  this 
illand  for  the  conqueft  of  Panuco,  a territory 
which  Cortes,  unknown  to  Garay,  had  already 
annexed  to  the  Spanifh  dominion.  In  this  ex- 
pedition were  employed  nine  fiiips  and  two 
brigantines,  and  there  were  embarked  in  it  8 50 
Spaniards,  and  a confiderable  body  of  Jamaica 
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Indians,  and  144  horfes.  Such  a force,  if  col-  chap. 
lefted  chiefly  within  the  ifland,  proves  that  a *• 
great  progrefs  had  been  made  in  its  fettlement  f 

and  population  during  the  thirteen  years  that 
the  Spaniards  had  been  in  pofleflion  of  it.  As 
Efquivel  had  eftablifhed  the  feat  of  government 
near  to  the  fpot  which  had  been  honoured  by  the 
refidence  of  Columbus  after  his  fhipwreck  in 
1503,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  town  of 
Sevilla  Nueva  was  now  become  of  fome  con- 
fideration.  This  town,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Herrera,  was  founded  on  the  fcite  of  an  ancient 
Indian  village,  called  Maima  (f),  and  near  to 
the  port  named  by  Columbus  Santa  Gloria 
(now  St  Ann’s  Harbour)  and  the  daily  acceffion 
of  new  inhabitants  would  naturally  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  capital,  till  the  rude  village, 
confiding  at  firft  of  a few  temporary  huts,  mutt 
have  increafed  to  a place  of  importance.  Re- 
ligion too,  in  all  the  Spanifli  territories,  very 
foon  forced  architecture  into  her  fervice  ; for, 
by  a lamentable  inconfiftency  in  the  human 

(f)  Qv.a/i  Mamee.  There  is  a bay  a little  to  the  eafl- 
ward,  which  is  called  at  this  hour  Mamee  Bay.  The  ground 
on  which  Sevilla  Nueva  was  built,  is  now  chiefly  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Heming,  who  has  a large  fugar  plantation 
thereon.  It  is  called  Seville  Plantation  ; and  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  are  ftill  vifible  in  fome  of  the  cane-fields. 

It  defcended  to  him  from  his  anceltor  Captain  Heming, 
an  officer  in  Cromwell’s  army. 

M 3 , mind, 
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book  mind,  thefe  deftroyers  of  their  fellow-creatureg 
Ir*  were  wonderfully  exadf  in  the  obfervance  of  all 
the  outward  ceremonies  of  divine  worfhip. 
With  hands  yet  reeking  in  the  blood  of  murdered 
innocence,  they  could  eredt  temples  to  the  Al- 
mighty, and  implore  that  mercy  from  Heaven, 
which  they  had  juft  denied  to  the  miferable 
victims  of  their  cruelty  and  rapine.  Among 
other  coftly  buildings  a cathedral  and  monaftery 
were  defigned,  and  the  foundations  of  both  were 
vifible  not  long  ago,  as  many  of  the  ruins  are  at 
this  day.  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria,  the  author 
of  the  Decades,  was  appointed  abbot  and  chief 
miffionary  of  the  ifland.  A fort  was  alfo  eredted, 
the  remains  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  cathedral, 
■were  infpedted  by  Sloane  in  1688,  who  relates, 
that  a pavement  was  difcovered  at  the  diftance 
of  two  miles  from  the  church ; a circumftance 
that  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
city  in  the  days  of  its  profperity.  The  weft 
gate  of  the  cathedral  flood  entire  in  1688,  and 
difplayed,  in  the  judgment  of  Sloane,  very  ex- 
cellent workmanfhip ; but  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  building  was  never  compleated  ; for  he 
obferved  feveral  arched  ftones  that  muft  have 
been  defigned  for  it,  which  apparently  had 
never  been  put  up  fg) . He  likewile  difcovered, 

in 

(g)  “ Over  the  door  (of  the  weft  gate)  was  a carving  of 
our  Saviour’s  head  with  a crown  of  thorns  between  two 
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jn  the  fame  condition,  materials  for  a capital 
manfion,  probably  intended  for  the  palace  of 
the  governor.  From  thefe  circumftances,  the 
tradition  which  Fill  prevails  in  the  if! and,  that 
the  Spanifh  inhabitants  of  Seville  were  at  fome 
period,  in  their  wars  with  the  natives,  entirely  and 
fuddenly  cut  off,  is  probably  founded  in  truth. 
Sloane,  indeed,  relates  that  fome  of  the  Spanifh 
planters,  who  had  retired  to  Cuba,  affigned 
very  different  reafons  for  the  defertion  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  alledging,  that  a vifitation 
of  innumerable  ants  had  deftroyed  all  their 
provifion  grounds,  and  that  the  fituation  of  the 
capital  was  ill  adapted  for  the  purpofes  of  their 
commerce.  Thefe  reafons  might  poffibly  have 
operated  againft  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
place ; but  were  not,  I think,  of  fufficient  efficacy 
to  induce  a whole  body  of  people,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a growing  capital,  fuddenly  to  remove 


angels ; on  the  right  fide  a fmall  round  figure  of  fome 
faint,  with  a knife  /luck  into  his  head.  On  the  left  a Virgin 
Mary  or  Madona,  her  arm  tied  in  three  places,  Spanifh 
fafhion.  Over  the  gate,  under  a coat  of  arms,  this  infcripr 
lion. 

Petrus.  Martir.  Ab.  Angleria.  Italus.  Civis,  Mediolanen. 

Prothon.  Apos.  Hujus.  Infule.  Abbas.  Senatus.  lndici. 

Confiliarius.  Ligneam.  Primus.  y£dem.  Hanc.  Bis.  Igne. 

Confumptam.  Latericio.  Et.  Quadrato.  Lapide.  Primus. 

A.  Fundamentis,  Etruxit.” 

Sloane. 
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book  their  families  and  effedts,  and  voluntarily  fub- 
Ir*  mit  to  the  labour  of  building  an  entire  new  town, 
U J in  a very  diftant  and  wholly  uncultivated  part  of 
the  country*.  It  is  certain,  that  the  town  of 
Seville  was  not  fuffered  to  fall  gradually  to  de- 
cay ; but  was  depopulated  while  it  was  yet  in  an 
unfinifhed  ftate,  many  years  before  the  con- 
queft  of  the  ifland  by  the  Englifh  (h) . Neither 
(it  this  tradition  of  its  cataftrophe  were  true) 
could  a juft  account  be  expetfted  from  the  de- 
fendants of  men,  who  had  defervedly  brought 
deftrudtion  on  themfelves ; fince  the  recital  of 
their  fite  would  again  have  brought  the  deeds 
alfo  of  their  anceftors  to  remembrance,  and  they 
were  deeds  of  darknefs,  too  mournful  to  contem- 
plate ; too  dreadful  to  be  told ! 

* It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  whole  ifland  of 
Hifpaniola  was  nearly  deft  roved  by  ants  about  the  fame 
period.  In  1519,  and  the  two  fucceeding  years,  as  Oviedo 
relates,  thefe  infedts  over-ran  that  ifland  like  an  Egyptian 
plague ; devouring  all  the  roots  and  plants  of  the  earth,  fo 
that  the  country  was  nearly  depopulated.  In  our  own  times, 
the  ifland  of  Grenada  has  fuffered  prodigioufly  from  the 
lame  caufe,  of  which  fome  account  will  hereafter  be  given. 

(h)  See  the  account  of  Jamaica  tranfmitted  to  Cromwell 
by  general  Venables,  preferved  in  Thurloe’s  ftate  papers, 
vol.  iii.  p.  545,  wherein  he  l'peaks  of  Seville  as  a town  that 
had  exijled  in  times  pajl.  And  Sloane  relates  that  when  the 
Englifh  took  the  ifland,  the  ruins  of  this  city  were  over- 
grown with  wood  and  turned  black  with  age.  He  faw 
timber-trees  growing  within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  up- 
wards of  fixty  feet  in  height.  Sloane’s  Hift.  Jamaica,  vol.  i. 
p.  6b. 
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Both  ancient  tradition,  and  recent  difcoveries,  chap. 
give  too  much  room  to  believe  that  the  work  of 

O . 

defbru£tion  proceeded  no  lefs  rapidly  in  this 
ifland,  after  Efquivel’s  death,  than  in  Hifpa- 
niola ; for  to  this  day  caves  are  frequently  dif- 
covered  in  the  mountains,  wherein  the  ground 
is  covered  with  human  bones ; the  miferable 
remains,  without  all  doubt,  of  fome  of  the  un- 
fortunate aborigines,  who,  immured  in  thofe 
receffes,  were  probably  reduced  to  the  fad  al- 
ternative of  perilhing  with  hunger,  or  bleeding 
under  the  fwords  of  their  mercilefs  invaders  (g). 

When  therefore  we  are  told  of  the  fate  of  the 
Spanilh  inhabitants  of  Seville,  it  is  impoffible 
to  feel  any  other  emotion  than  an  indignant  wilh 
that  the  ftory  were  better  authenticated,  and  that 
Heaven  in  mercy  had  permitted  the  poor  Indians 
in  the  fame  moment  to  have  extirpated  their 
oppreffors  altogether  ! But  unhappily  this  faint 
glimmering  of  returning  light  to  the  wretched 
natives,  was  foon  loll  in  everlalling  darknefs, 
fince  it  pleafed  the  Almighty,  for  reafons  infcru- 
table  to  finite  wifdom,  to  permit  the  total  de- 
ftrudlion  of  this  devoted  people ; who,  to  the 
number  of  60,000,  on  the  moll  moderate 
ellimate,  were  at  length  wholly  cut  off  and  ex- 
terminated by  the  Spaniards,  not  a fingle  de- 

Cg)  It  is  difcoveredby  the  fkulls,  which  are  preternaturally 
sompreffed,  that  thefe  are  the  ikeletoas  of  the  Indians. 
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fcendant  of  either  fex,  being  alive  when  the 
Englilh  took  the  ifland  in  1655,  nor,  I believe, 
for  a century  before  (h ) . 

The 

(h)  There  is  faid  to  exifi  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifiand  of 
Cuba,  at  this  day,  a fmall  remnant  of  the  ancient  Indians. 
They  refide  in  a little  town  near  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  called 
Iwanee,  and  have  adopted  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  deflruction  of  fuch  prodigious  numbers  of 
thefe  innocent  people  by  the  firfl  difcoverers,  is  one  of  the 
mod  extraordinary  circumftances  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind, and  the  fubjeft  can  never  be  contemplated  but  with 
blended  fentiments  of  indignation  and  horror,  commifera- 
tion  and  fympathy.  Emotions  of  this  kind  gave  rife  to 
the  following  night fcene  (part  of  an  unfinifhed  work,  which 
will  probably  never  be  compleated)  and  its  infertion  in  this 
place  the  poetical  reader  may  poilibly  pardon  : 

- Now  on  high 

Refulgent  Venus  and  the  Harry  train. 

Spangle  the  vivid  hemifphere.  Around 
Myriads  of  infeft-meteors  *,  living  lamps. 

People  the  glittering  air.  A fairy  world 
I tread  : a land  of  genii  ! Airy  fhapes, 

Oftvifible  to  contemplation’s  eye, 

Roam  in  the  midnight  hour  thefe  facred  {hades; 

Nor  unobferved,  while  now  the  Harry  train 
Burn  with  diminifli’d  luflre  ; for  behold, 

The  radiant  moon  bid  meaner  glories  fade. — 

No  cloud  her  courfe  obfcures,  and  high  fhe  tow’rs, 

Guiding  in  awful  majefly  thro’  Heav’n 
Her  filver  car,  triumphant  o’er  the  dark. 

Sure  ’tis  illufion  and  enchantment  all ! — 

For  Hill  fond  fancy,  thro’  the  Ihadowy  glade, 

Bees  vifionary  fleeting  forms ; Hill  hears 

* Fireflies. 
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The  lofs  of  Seville  was  followed  by  that  of  chap. 
Melilla,  a fmall  village  fituated  about  eleven 
leagues  to  the  eaftward,  (at  the  harbour  now  * V"""J 

called  Port  Maria)  and  the  cataftrophe  which 

attended 

Sounds  more  than  human.  Once  a gerrtle  race 
Own’d  thefe  fair  vallies : from  the  birth  of  time 
Thefe  groves,  thefe  fountains,  and  thefe  hills  were  theirs. 

Perhaps  e’en  now  their  fp’rits  delighted  haunt 
Their  once-lov’d  manfions.  Oft  thepenfive  Mufe 
Recalls,  in  tender  thought,  the  mournful  fcene 
When  the  brave  Incotel,  from  yonder  rock, 

His  laft  fad  bleffing  to  a weeping  train 

Dying  bequeath’d.  ‘ The  hour  (he  faid)  arrives. 

By  ancient  fages  to  our  fires  foretold  *!  — 

Fierce  from  the  deep,  with  Heav’n’s  own  lightning  arm’d. 

The  pallid  nation  comes ! Blood  marks  their  fteps ; 

Man’s  agonies  their  fport,  and  man  their  prey  ! 

What  piercing  fhrieks  ftill  vibrate  on  the  ear  ! 

The  expiring  mother  lifts  her  feeble  arm 
In  vain  to  fhield  her  infant;  the  hot  fteel 
Smoaks  with  their  mingled  blood  ; and  blooming  youth. 

And  manly  ftrength,  and  virgin  beauty,  meet 
Alike  th’  untimely  grave  ; till  fell  revenge 
Is  cloy’d  and  tir’d  with  (laughter.  See,  full-gorg’d. 

The  vulture  fickens  o’er  his  wafte  of  prey, 

And,  furfeit-fwell’d,  the  reeking  hound  expires. 

Yet  paufe  not,  Spaniard ! whet  thy  blunted  fteel ; 

Take  thy  full  paftime  in  the  field  of  blood  ! 

But  know,  ftern  tyrant,  retribution’s  hour 

Ere  long  lhall  reach  thee.  Tho’  his  once  loved  ifle, 

For  crimes  yet  unaton’d,  dread  Zemi  thus 
To  defolation  and  to  death  configns, 

And  thou  the  inftrument  of  wrath  divine; 


* See  B.  i.  c.  3.  p.  92. 
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book  attended  thefe  places  is  fuppofed  to  have  caufed 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  capital  of  St.  Jago  de 
la  Vega,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Spanifh  Town. 

Concerning 

In  yonder  orb,  now  darken’d  in  his  courfe, 

Read  thy  own  doom  more  dreadful ! With  the  flain, 

The  murtherer  falls  ! Th’  oppreflbr  and  th’  opprefs’d 
Mingle  in  dtift  together!  Where  are  now 
Thy  blood-polluted  glories  ? Ah  ! too  late, 

Learn,  when  avenging  Heav’n  prefumptuous  guilt 
Gives  to  its  own  fell  purpofes  a prey, 

More  mark’d  its  fate,  more  terrible  its  fall. 

So  perifli  the  falfe  triumphs,  and  vain  hopes 
Of  mad  ambition,  and  remorfelefs  pride, 

That  make  weak  man  the  murtherer  of  man  ! 

O my  afTociates,  dry  thofe  Raiding  tears  ! — 

One  little  moment,  and  we  fhall  arrive 
At  thofe  blefs’d  iflands,  where,  from  guilt  refin’d 
By  fharp  affliftion,  we  no  more  fhall  feel 
Death’s  torpid  grafp,  and  agonizing  pang  ! 

There,  with  lov’d  forefathers,  fhall  we  rove 
Thro’  palmy  fliades  ; in  limpid  fountains  bathe, 

Repofe  in  jafrnin  bowr’s  at  fultry  noon  ; 

And,  when  cool  ev’ning  tempers  foft  the  air, 

Unenvied  gather  from  his  unprun'd  bough 
The  fragrant  guoyva*.  On  our  cheeks  no  more 
The  burning  tear  fhall  linger;  not  a figh 
Swell  the  light  bofom  ; but  immortal  joy 
Fill  ev’ry  thought,  and  brighten  ev’ry  eye; 

Meantime,  thofe  happy  interdifted  fhores 

Our  blood-ftain’d  foes  fhall  feek  ; but  feek  in  vain  : 

The  hurricane  fhall  rave,  the  thunder  roll, 

And  ocean  whelm  them  in  his  deepeft  tide, 

Or  leave  transfix’d  on  the  hard  pointed  rock  ; 

* The  fruit  fo  called  is  the  PJidiumfrutticofum  of  Botanifls,  P.  Mar- 
tyr relates,  that  it  was  in  high  efteem  among  the  natives. 
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Concerning  the  precife  era  of  thefe  events,  chap. 
it  is  now  perhaps  ulelefs  to  enquire  ; but  if  con-  l- 
jeCture  may  be  allowed,  I fhould  fix  on  the  year  ' k_  J 
1523,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
force  under  Garay ; and  if  the  new  capital  was 
really  founded  by  Diego  Columbus,  as  tradition 
reports,  and  which  there  feems  no  good  reafon  to 
difpute,  the  conjecture  is  ftrongly  confirmed  ; 
for  he  embarked  for  Spain  in  difcontent  in  1517, 
returned  to  his  government  with  fuller  powers 
in  1520,  and  died  in  his  native  country  in  the 
latter  end  of  1525,  or  the  beginning  of  1326; 
and  it  was  certainly  after  his  arrival  the  laft 
time  in  Hifpaniola,  that  he  laid,  or  caufed  to  be 
laid,  the  foundation  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  (i ). 

The  new  city  increafed  rapidly,  and  in  1545 
(twenty  years  after  the  death  of  its  founder)  it 

The  fport  of  howling  winds.  How  fhall  we  laugh, 

When  the  pale  coward  (laves,  to  us,  remote, 

Diredl  th’  uplifted  hand,  th’  imploring  eye  ! 

Their  confcious  groans  (hall  feed  our  great  revenge;  — 

Their  endlefs  woes,  our  wond’rous  wrongs  repay.’ 

Jamaica,  a poem ; MSS  .penes  me. 

(i)  Since  this  was  written  I have  difcovered,  by  are-perufal 
of  Oviedo,  that  there  was  a general  revolt  of  the  Indians  of 
St.  Domingo  in  December  1522,  which  Diego  Columbus 
fuppreffed,  and  immediately  afterwards  repaired  to  Jamaica 
to  take  on  himfelf  the  government  in  the  room  of  Garay. 

It  feems  probable,  from  hence,  that  the  revolt  extended  to 
both  iilands. 

* 
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book  had  the  honour  of  giving  the  title  of  Marquis 
n-  to  his  fon  and  heir,  who  received  at  the  fame 
; time  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  a grant  of  the 
whole  illand  in  perpetual  fovereignty,  as  an 
hereditary  fief  of  the  crown  of  Caftille. 

As  this  is  an  important  circumftance  in  the 
hiftory  of  this  ifland,  and  feems  not  to  have 
been  perfectly  underftood  by  any  of  the  Jsnglifh 
hiftorians  who  have  treated  of  the  affairs  of 
Jamaica,  I prefume  that  a more  copious  ac- 
count and  explanation  of  it,  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

Diego  Columbus  left  iffue  three  fons  and 
two  daughters.  His  eldeft  fon,  Don  Lewis, 
fucceeded  to  his  father’s  honours  and  extenfive 
claims.  Of  the  daughters,  the  eldeft,  Ifabella, 
afterwards  intermarried  with  the  count  de  Gelvez, 
a Portuguefe  nobleman  of  the  houfe  of  Braganza. 
Lewis  Columbus  was  an  infant  of  fix  years  of  age 
on  the  death  of  his  father  ; but  was  generally 
confidered  as  hereditary  vice-roy,  and  high  ad- 
miral of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, though  he  treated  him  with  fngular  dif- 
tinction,  and  confderably  augmented  his  reve- 
nues, as  he  grew  to  manhood,  abfolutely  refuted 
to  admit  his  claim  to  fuch  extenfive  authority; 
and  Lewis,  as  his  minority  expired,  inftituted, 
after  his  father’s  example,  a legal  procefs  for  the 
recovery  of  his  birthright.  It  does  not  appear 
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that  his  fuit  ever  came  to  a legal  blue  ; for, 
in  the  year  1545,  he  found  it  prudent  to  accede 
to  a compromife  with  the  emperor,  whereby  he 
transferred  all  his  hereditary  rights  to  the  crown, 
for  a grant  of  the  province  of  Veragua  and  the 
illand  of  Jamaica,  with  the  title  of  duke  de 
Veragua  and  marquis  de  la  Vega.  What  might 
have  been  the  precife  extent  and  nature  of  this 
grant,  we  have  not  information  fufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  judge.  Whatever  it  was,  he  left  no 
iflue  to  enjoy  it  ■,  and  his  brothers  alfo  dying 
without  male  iflue,  his  filter  Ifabella,  wife  of 
the  count  de  Gelvez,  became  foie  heirefs  of  the 
Columbus  family,  and  conveyed  by  her  marriage 
all  her  rights  to  the  houfe  of  Braganza,  where 
they  continued,  I believe,  till  the  year  1640, 
and  then  reverted  back  by  forfeiture  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  revolution, 
which  placed  John  duke  of  Braganza  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane' therefore,  in  afferting  that 
a duke  de  Veragua  enjoyed  a yearly  revenue 
from  Jamaica,  at  the  time  the  ill  and  furrendered 
to  the  Englifh  in  1655,  mult  have  been  mif- 
informed,  as  he  clearly  is  in  fuppofng  that  the 
family  ol  Columbus  were  at  that  time  proprie- 
tors ot  the  illand,  and  had  fo  continued  from 
the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 

But  there  is  a circumftance  recorded  by 

Blome, 
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book  Blome,  and  confirmed  by  the  Bate  papers  of 
Ir*  Thurloe,  for  which  the  relation  I have  given 
^ ,mJ  fufficiently  accounts.  I mean  the  eftablifhment 
in  Jamaica  of  many  Portuguefe  families.  The 
transfer  of  Ifabella’s  inheritance  to  the  houfe  of 
Braganza,  might  have  encouraged  many  of  the 
Portuguefe  to  fix  their  fortunes  in  the  newly  - 
acquired  colony,  and  it  is  equally  probable  that 
the  fame  event  would  excite  jealoufy  in  the  old 
Spanifh  fettlers  towards  their  new  vifitors.  Blome 
adds,  that  the  Portuguefe  were  abhorred. 

To  fuch  mutual  diflruft,  and  irreconcileable 
averfion  of  the  inhabitants  towards  each  other, 
mufl  be  afcribed  the  reafon  that  Sir  Anthony 
Shirley  met  with  fo  little  refiftance  when  he  in- 
vaded the  ifland  in  1596,  and  plundered  the 
capital.  About  forty  years  afterwards  it  was 
again  invaded  by  a force  from  the  Windward 
Iflands  under  colonel  Jackfon.  It  is  faid,  how- 
ever, that  on  this  occafion  the  inhabitants  behaved 
with  great  gallantry  in  a pitched  battle  at  Paffage- 
Fort.  They  were,  however,  defeated,  and  Jack- 
fon, after  lofing  forty  of  his  men,  entered  St.  Jago 
de  la  Vega  fword  in  hand,  and,  having  pillaged 
the  town  of  every  thing  valuable,  received  a con- 
fiderable  ranfom  for  fparing  the  houfes.  He  then 
retreated  to  his  fhips,  and  carried  off  his  booty 
without  interruption. 
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From  this  period,  until  the  capture  of  the  chap. 
ifland  by  the  Englifh  in  1655,  during  the  ufur-  I- 
pation  of  Cromwell,  I know  nothing  of  its  con- 
cerns, nor  perhaps  were  they  productive  of  any 
event  deferving  remembrance.  I fhall  therefore 
proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  the  confideration 
of  the  Protector’s  motives  for  attacking  the  ter- 
ritories of  Spain  at  a time  when  treaties  of  peace 
fubflfted  between  the  two  nations  ; which  I con- 
ceive have  hitherto  been  greatly  mifunderftood,or 
wilfully  mifreprefented,  by  hiftorians  in  general. 


In  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  167  of  the  prefent  edition) 
I have  affigned  fome  reafons  in  fnpport  of*  the  traditional  account 
©f  the  deftruftion  of  New  Seville,  on  the  northern  fide  of  Jamaica, 
by  the  ancient  Indians,  and  I have  fuppofed  that  event  to  have 
happened  in  the  year  1523.  I have  fince  difcovered  that  the 
reafons  I have  given  were  well  founded.  Among  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
MSS.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  I have  been  fhewn  part  of  an 
unpublished  hi  (lory  of  Jamaica,  which  was  written  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  by  Doftor  Henry  Barham,  a very  learned 
and  refpectable  phyfician  of  that  ifland,  wherein  the  circumftance 
is  related  nearly  in  the  manner  I had  fuggefted,  and  dated  to 
have  occurred  (as  I had  fuppofed)  immediately  after  the  em- 
barkation of  the  force  under  Garay ; which  is  known,  from  Herrera, 
to  have  taken  place  in  1523.— In  the  fame  work,  the  letter  from 
Chriftopher  Columbus  (•vide  p.  156,  et  feq.)  is  preferred  as  a 
document  of  undoubted  authenticity. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Cromwell  vindicated  for  attacking  the  Spaniards 
in  1655. — Their  cruelties  in  the  Weft  Indies , 
in  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  1630. — Propofals 
offered  by  Mo dy ford  and  Gage. — Forcible  argu- 
ments of  the  latter. — Secretary  Thurloe' s account 
of  a conference  with  the  Spanifk  Ambaffador. — 
Cromwell's  demand  of  fatisfaElion  rejected. — 
State  of  Jamaica  on  its  capture. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  Englifh  annals,  in 
the  perufal  of  which  greater  caution  is  requifite, 
than  the  hiftory  of  the  adminiftration  of  the 
protestor  Cromwell.  The  prejudices  of  party, 
which,  in  common  cafes,  are  lofL  in  the  current 
of  time,  have  floated  down  to  us  in  full  flrength 
ngainfl  this  profperous  ufurper ; and  his  adtions, 
from  the  period  that  he  reached  the  fummit  of 
power,  are  ftill  fcrutinized  with  induftrious  malig- 
nity, as  if  it  were  impoffible  that  authority  irre- 
gularly acquired,  could  be  exercifed  with  juflice. 

It  is  not  ftrange  therefore  that  the  vigorous 
proceedings  of  the  Protestor  againft  the  Spanifli 
nation,  in  1655,  fhould  have  been  obnoxious  to 
cenfure,  or  that  writers  of  very  oppofite  political 
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principles  fhould  concur  in  mifreprefenting  his  chap. 
condudt  on  that  occafion.  The  celebrated  ir* 
female  republican  (a)  terms  it  “ diihonourable 
and  piratical,”  and  the  courtly  and  elegant 
apologiit  of  the  Stewart  family  (b),  pronounces 
it  a molt  unwarrantable  violation  of  treaty. 

The  publication  of  the  flate  papers  of  Thurloc 
(the  Secretary)  ought,  however,  to  have  mitigated 
this  weight  of  cenfure.  In  truth,  it  will  be 
found  that  nothing  but  a moft  difingenuous  con- 
cealment of  the  hoilile  proceedings  of  the 
Spaniards,  too  grofs  to  be  palliated,  towards 
the  fubjedts  of  England,  can  give  even  the  colour 
of  plaufibility  to  the  charge  which  has  been 
brought  againft  Cromwell,  of  having  commenced 
an  unjuft  and  ruinous  war,  againft  a friend  and 
ally,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  and  in 
violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties.  If  the  power 
which  is  veiled  in  the  executive  magiilrate,  by 
whatever  name  he  be  diftinguifhed,  be  held  for 
the  protection  and  fecurity  of  the  religion,  liberties 
and  properties  of  the  people  under  his  govern- 
ment, the  meafures  adopted  by  the  Protestor  on 
that  occafion  were  not  merely  juftifiable;  they 
were  highly  neceffary,  and  even  meritorious ; 
for  the  condudl  of  Spain,  efpeciaiiy  in  America* 


(a)  Mrs.  Macau  ley— Fiftory  of  England. 

( b)  David  Hume — Hiftory  of  Great  Britain. 
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book  was  the  declaration  and  exercife  of  war  againft 
JI*  the  whole  human  race.  I fhall  adduce  a few  re- 
markable  fadts  to  fupport  this  aflertion.  The 
l'ubjedt  is  curious  in  itfelf,  and,  in  fome  refpedts, 
will  be  new  to  the  reader. 

The  lateft  treaty  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  previous  to  the  affump- 
tion  of  the  protedlorate  by  Cromwell,  was  con- 
cluded in  the  year  1630;  by  the  firft  article  of 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  “ that  there  fhould  be 
peace,  amity,  and  friendfhip  between  the  two 
crowns  and  their  refpcctive  fubjects  in  all  parts 
of  the  world."  Before  this  period,  the  fovereigns 
of  Spain  had  not  only  encouraged,  but  openly 
avowed,  the  exercife  of  perpetual  hoftility  on  the 
fhips  and  fubjects  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
that  were  or  might  be.  found  in  any  part  of  the 
new  bemifphere  $ arrogantly  affuming  to  them- 
felves  a right  not  only  to  all  the  territories  which 
their  own  fubjedts  had  difeovered  there,  but 
claiming  alfo  the  foie  and  exclufive  privilege  of 
navigating  the  American  feas  fc). 

Pretensions 

( c)  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  within  two  years  after  the 
eonclufion  of  a peace  between  England  and  Spain,  which 
faved  the  Spanifh  monarchy  from  abfolute  deftrudfion,  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis,  in  a letter  dated  from  Madrid  in  May 
1606,  informs  the  Earl  of  Salilbury,  that  Don  Lewis  Firardo, 
a Spanifh  admiral,  having  met  with  certain  Englilh  fhips 
laden  with  com  and  bound  to  Seville,  “ took  the  matters, 
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Pretensions  fo  exorbitant,  which  violated  chap. 
alike  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  were  refilled  n- 
by  every  maritime  Hate  that  felt  itfelf  concerned  ' '' 

in  the  iflue  : by  the  Englifh  particularly,  who 
had  already  planted  colonies  in  Virginia,  Bermu- 
das,  St.  Chriftopher’s  and  Barbadoes  territories 
fome  of  which  Spain  had  not  even  difcovered, 
and  none  of  which  had  fhe  ever  occupied. 

Thus  actual  war,  and  war  in  all  its  horrors, 
prevailed  between  the  fubjedts  of  Spain  in  the  new 
world,  and  thofe  of  the  feveral  other  nations  who 
ventured  thither  ■,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  peace 


and  firft  fet  their  necks  in  the  frocks.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved them  into  his  own  fhip,  and  there,  with  his  own 
hands,  did  as  much  to  their  legs;  reviling  them,  and  calling  them 
hereticks,  Lutheran  dogs,  and  enemies  of  Chriff,  threatening 
to  hang  them  ; and  in  conclulion  robbed  them  of  what  he 
thought  fit.”  See  Win  wood,  vol.  ii.  p.  143  — -■  It  ap- 
pears, by  fubfequent  letters  preferved  in  the  fame  coll  eft  ion, 
that  Cornwallis,  complaining  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the 
minifter  of  Spain,  of  Firardo’s  conduct,  particularly  in  fend- 
ing to  the  gallies  fome  Englifh  mariners,  whom  he  had  made 
prifoners  in  the  Weft  Indies,  was  told  by  that  minifter  “ that 
Firardo  fhould  be  called  to  account,  not  (adds  the  Duke) 
for  fending  the  men  to  the  gallies,  but  for  not  having  hanged 
them  up , as  he  ought  to  have  done."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  fome 
time  afterwards,  in  a letter  to  King  James,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a 
well-known  fa<ft,  that  the  Spaniards,  in  another  inftance,  had 
murdered  twenty-fix  Englifhmen,  tying  them  back  to  back 
and  then  cutting  their  throats,  even  after  they  had  traded  with 
them  a whole  month,  and  when  the  Englifh  went  afhore  in 
full  confidence,  and  without  fo  much  as  one  fword  among 
them.  See  Raleigh’s  Works  by  Birch,  vol.  ii.  p.  3 76. 
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apparently  fublifted  between  the  parent  flates 
in  Europe. 

To  fecure  to  the  Englifh  an  uninterrupted 
intercourfe  with  their  fettlements  above  men- 
tioned, was  one  great  objed:  of  the  treaty  of 
1630.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  more  im- 
mediately founded  on  a remarkable  inftance  of 
Spanifh  perfidy,  which  had  recently  happened 
in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher ; for  the  court  of 
Spain  having,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1629,  fitted  out  a fleet  of  twenty-four  fhips  of 
force,  and  fifteen  frigates,  under  the  command 
of  Don  Frederick  de  Toledo,  oftenfibly  to  attack 
the  Dutch  fettlement  in  Brafil,  fecretly  ordered 
the  admiral  to  proceed  in  the  firlt  place 
to  the  ifland  I have  mentioned  (which,  al- 
though the  Spaniards  had  indeed  firft  difeover- 
ed  it  130  years  before,  they  had  never  once 
occupied)  and  rout  out  from  thence  both  the 
Englifh  and  French,  who  at  that  time  held 
a joint  and  peaceable  poffeffion. 

Neither  the  French,  nor  Englifh,  nor  both 
together,  were  flrong  enough  to  oppofe  fuch 
an  enemy.  The  French  planters  took  refuge 
in  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Antegua,  and  the 
Englifh  fled  to  the  mountains  ■„  from  whence 
they  feat  deputies  to  treat  for  a furrender ; but 
the  haughty  Spaniard  required  and  obtained 
unconditional  fubmiflion;  and,  having  feleded 
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out  of  the  Englifh  fettlers  fix  hundred  of  the  chap. 
ableft  men,  whom  he  condemned  to  the  mines,  n. 
he  ordered  all  the  reft  (confifling  chiefly  of  women 
and  children)  inftantly  to  quit  the  ifland,  in 
fome  Englifh  vefiels  which  he  had  feized  at 
Nevis,  under  pain  of  death.  He  then  laid  wafte 
all  the  fettlements  within  his  reach,  and  having 
reduced  the  country  to  a defart,  proceeded  on  his 
voyage. 

It  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  treaty  of 
1630,  prevented  fuch  enormities  in  future ; but 
in  violation  of  all  that  is  folemn  and  facred 
among  Chriflian  ftates,  and  to  the  difgrace  of 
human  nature,  the  Spaniards,  eight  years  only 
after  the  affair  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  attacked  a 
fmall  Englifh  colony  which  had  taken  pofiefllon 
of  the  little  unoccupied  Ifland  of  Tortuga,  and 
put  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  the  fword  : 
they  even  hanged  up  fuch  as  came  in  and  fur- 
rendered  themfelves,  on  the  promife  of  mercy, 
after  the  firft  attack. 

The  unhappy  monarch  at  that  time  on  the 
throne  of  England,  was  too  deeply  engaged  in 
contefls  with  his  fubjedts  at  home,  to  be  able  to 
afford  protedtion  to  his  colonifts  abroad  and 
thofe  contefls  terminating  at  length  in  a civil 
war,  the  Spaniards  proceeded  in  the  fame  career 
with  impunity  ; treating  all  the  Britifh  fubjedts, 
whom  they  found  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  intruders 
and  pirates.  In  the  year  1635,  the  Englifh  and 
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book  Dutch  had  jointly  taken  polfeffion  of  Santa  Cruz, 
n-  which  before  that  time  was  wholly  unpeopled  and 
deferted.  Difputes  afterwards  arifing  between  the 
new  fet  tiers,  the  Englifh  took  arms  and  became 
folc  mailers  of  the  Illand.  In  1650  the  Spani- 
ards landed  there,  and  without  the  lmalleft  pro- 
vocation, exterminated  every  inhabitant  that  fell 
into  their  hands,  murdering,  as  at  Tortuga, 
even  the  women  and  children.  As  ufual  with 
this  revengeful  nation,  they  conquered  only  to 
defolate ; for,  having  deftroyed  all  the  people 
they  could  feize,  they  laid  wafte  and  then  defert- 
ed the  Ifland,  and  when  fome  of  the  Dutch  na- 
tion, in  confequence  of  fuch  defertion,  took  pof- 
feflion  a fecond  time,  the  Spaniards  returned  and 
treated  them  as  they  had  treated  the  Englifh. 

Of  their  cruelties  towards  the  fubjedls  of 
foreign  Hates,  even  fuch  as  were  forced  on  their 
coalls  in  diftreEs,  the  inftances  were  without  num- 
ber. Their  treatment  of  the  failors  was  as  bar- 
barous and  inhuman,  as  their  pretences  for  feiz- 
ing  their  fhips  were  commonly  groundlefs  and 
unjuft.  The  very  mercies  of  the  Spaniards  were 
cruel ; for  if,  in  fome  few  inftances,  they  fore- 
bore to  indift  immediate  death  on  their  prifoners, 
they  fentenced  them  to  a worfe  punifhment  s 
condemning  them  to  work  in  the  mines  of 
Mexico  for  life  (d) . I r 

( d)  The  Spaniards,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  revived 
thefe  practices,  and  continued  them  to  our  own  times. 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  numerous  fchemes  and  chap. 
propofals  for  attacking  the  Spaniards,  which  were  1 1 • 
prefented  to  Cromwell  on  his  elevation  to  the  pro- 
tectorate,  that  the  Enghfli  in  general,  had  a deep 
and  juft  fenfe  of  the  wrongs  which  they  fuftained 
from  the  bigotry,  avarice,  and  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
nilh  nation. — We  may  furely  conclude,  that  ap- 
plications of  fuch  a nature  could  not  have  been 
made  to  the  fupreme  executive  magiftrate,  with- 

About  the  year  1680,  they  landed  on  the  Tfland  of  Providence, 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  totally  deflroyed  the  Englifh 
fettlement  there.  The  governor  (Mr.  Clark)  they  took 
with  them  to  Cuba,  in  irons,  and  put  him  to  death  by  torture. 

Oldmixon,  who  wrote  “ The  Britifh  Empire  in  America,” 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Trott,  one  of  Governor  Clark’s  fuc- 
ceffors,  that  the  Spaniards  roafted  Clark  on  a fpit.  The 
infolence  and  brutality  of  the  commanders  of  the  Spanilh 
guarda-coftas,  in  the  days  of  Walpole,  are  remembered  by 
many  perfons  now  living;  and  perhaps  there  are  thofe  alive 
who  were  prefent  when  Captain  Jenkins  gave  that  remarka- 
ble evidence  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  it  would  be 
thought  might  have  animated  every  Britifh  heart  to  infiffc 
on  exemplary  vengeance.  The  cafe  was  this  : — A Spanilh 
commander,  after  rummaging  this  man’s  velfel  for  what 
he  called  contraband  goods,  without  finding  any,  put 
Jenkins  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards,  without  the  fmalleft 
provocation,  cut  off  one  of  his  ears,  telling  him  to  carry  it  to 
the  king  of  England  his  mafler.  Jenkins  had  preferved  the 
ear  in  a bottle,  which  he  difplayed  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Being  afked  by  one  of  the  members,  what  he  thought  or  ex- 
pected while  in  the  hands  of  fuch  a barbarian  > ‘‘  I recom- 
mended (he  replied)  my  foul  to  God,  and  my  caufe  to  my 
country.” 

See  Torbuck’s  Parliamentary  Debates. 
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book  out  any  pretence  of  injury  received.  To  fuppofe 
^ 1 ^ that  a body  of  the  fubjefls  of  any  civilized  ftate> 

or  that  even  any  individual  of  found  mind,  would 
intrude  into  the  national  councils,  and  prefume 
to  folicit  a violation  of  the  publick  faith,  and 
the  commencement  of  hoftilities  towards  a pow- 
. erful  date  and  an  ally,  without  any  provoca- 
tion, is  to  fuppofe  a cafe  which  I believe  neyer 
did  occur  in  hiflory,  and  which  indeed  it  feems 
next  to  impoffible  fhould  happen.  Among 
other  perfons  who  prefented  memorials  on  this 
occafion,we  find  the  names  of  Colonel  Modyford 
and  Thomas  Gage.  The  former  was  one  of  the 
earliefl  and  moft  enterprifing  planters  of  Barba- 
does ; and  Gage  had  reftded  twelve  years  in 
New  Spain  in  prieft’s  orders.  He  was  brother 
of  Sir  Henry  Gage,  one  of  the  Generals  under 
Charles  I.  (e)  and  appears  to  have  been  a man 
of  capacity  and  extenfive  obfervation. 

In  his  memorial,  which  is  preferved  among 
the  flate  papers  of  Thurloe,  he  enters  fully  into 
a juftifi cation  of  the  meafures  which  he  recom- 
mends. “ None  in  confcience  (he  obferves) 
may  better  attempt  fuch  an  expulfion  of  the 
Spaniards  from  thofe  parts,  than  the  Englifh, 

(r)  This  Sir  Henry  Gage  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Culham-Bridge,  in  1644.  He  was  anceftor  of  the  late 
General  Gage,  by  whom  I was  favoured  with  this  account  of 
Thomas  Gage. 

who 
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who  have  been  often  expelled  by  them  from  our  chap. 
plantations;  as  from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  St.  Mar-  Ix- 
tin’s,  from  Providence  and  from  Tortugas,  where  V‘”"v"w 
the  Englifh  were  inhumanly  and  moil  barbaroufly 
treated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  to  this  day  watch 
for  their  bell  advantage  to  caft  us  out  of  all  our 
plantations,  and  fay  that  all  the  Hands  as  well 
as  the  main  belong  to  them.  And  in  confcience 
it  is  lawful  to  call  that  enemy  or  troublefome 
neighbour  out  of  his  dominions,  that  would,  and 
hath  attempted  to  caft  us  out  of  ours.” — He 
then  proceeds  to  demonftrate,  that  it  is  not  a 
work  of  difficulty  to  diflodge  the  Spaniards  from 
fome  of  their  mofi  valuable  poffeffions,  and 
recommends  the  firfl  attack  to  be  made  on 
Hifpaniola  or  Cuba ; the  former,  he  obferves, 

“ was  the  Spaniards’  firfl:  plantation,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  to  them  a bad  omen  to  begin 
to  lofe  that,  which  they  firft  enjoyed.”  “ This 
Hand  (he  adds)  is  not  one  quarter  of  it  inhabi- 
ted, and  fo  the  more  eafy  to  take.” — Gage,  fome 
years  before,  had  publifhed  a book,  which  is  now 
before  me  ; entitled  “ A new  Survey  of  the  Weft 
Indies.”  It  contains  much  curious  information 
refpefting  the  ftate  of  Spanifli  America,  at  the 
time  that  he  refided  there.  In  the  dedication 
to  Fairfax,  General  of  the  parliament’s  forces, 
he  combats,  with  great  ftrength  of  reafoning, 
the  pretenfions  of  the  Spanifli  Crown  to  an  ex- 
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book  clufive  right  to  the  countries  of  the  New  World: 
Ix*  “ I know  of  no  title,”  he  obferves,  “ that  the 
“ Spaniard  hath  (the  Pope’s  donation  excepted) 
“ but  force,  which,  by  the  fame  title  may  be 
“ repelled. — And,  as  to  the  frjl  difcovery , to  me 
“ it  feems  as  little  reafon,  that  the  failing  of 
<c  a Spanifh  fhip  upon  the  coaft  of  India,  fliould 
“ entitle  the  king  of  Spain  to  that  country,  as 
“ the  failing  of  an  Indian  or  Englifh  fhip  upon 
**  the  coafl  of  Spain,  fhould  entitle  either  the 
“ Indians  or  Englifh  unto  the  dominion  thereof. 
“ No  queftion  but  the  juft  right  or  title  to 
<c  thofe  countries,  appertains  to  the  natives  them- 
“ felves ; who,  if  they  fliould  willingly  and 
“ freely  invite  the  Englifh  to  their  protedlion, 
“ what  title  foever  they  have  in  them,  no  doubt 
<c  they  may  legally  transfer  to  others.  But, 
<c  to  end  all  difputes  of  this  nature,  fince  God 
<s  hath  given  the  earth  to  the  fons  of  men  to 
“ inhabit,  and  that  there  are  many  vafl  countries 
“ in  thofe  parts  not  yet  inhabited,  either  by 
<c  Spaniard  or  Indian,  why  fliould  my  country - 
“ men,  the  Englifh,  be  debarred  from  making 
“ ufe  of  that,  which  God,  from  all  beginning, 
“ did  ordain  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ?” 

These,  or  fimilar  arguments,  and  a long 
lift  of  Spanifh  depredations  on  the  fubjefts  of 
England,  made  without  doubt  a deep  impreffion 
on  the  mind  of  Cromwell.  It  appears  indeed 
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that  the  court  of  Spain,  confcious  of  having 
merited  the  fevereit  vengeance,  forefaw  an  im- 
pending itorm,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  it. 
We  are  told  by  Thurloe,  that  Cardenas  the 
ambaffador,  in  a private  audience,  congratulated 
the  Proteftor  on  his  elevation  to  the  govern- 
ment, “affuring  him  of  the  - true  and  conilant 
ffiendlhip  of  his  mailer,  either  in  the  condition  he 
then  flood,  or  that  if  he  would  go  a ilep  further, 
and  take  upon  him  the  crown,  his  mailer  would 
venture  the  crown  of  Spain  to  defend  him  in  it.” 
Thefe  general  difcourfes  came  afterwards  to 
particular  propofitions ; which  Cromwell  receiv- 
ed with  a coldnefs  that  alarmed  the  ambaffador ; 
who  then  defired  that  former  treaties  of  alliance 
between  the  two  kingdoms  might  be  renewed, 
as  the  firft  ilep  towards  a nearer  union.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Cromwell  had  any  objection  to 
this  proportion.  That  he  fought  to  involve  the 
nation  in  an  unprovoked  and  unneceffary  war 
with  Spain,  or,  as  Ludlow  expreffes  it,  that  “ he 
meant  to  engage  thofe  men  in  diilant  fervices, 
who  otherwife  were  ready  to  join  in  any  party 
againil  him  at  home,”  though  it  has  been  con* 
fidently  afferted,  has  been  afferted  againil  clear 
and  fubilantial  evidence.  He  demanded,  it 
is  true,  fatisfaftion  for  pail,  and  fecurity 
againil  future  injuries ; and  he  appointed  com- 
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book  miflioners  to  treat  with  the  Spanifh  ambafladoi* 
Ir-  thereupon;  with  whom  feveral  conferences  were 
held,  chiefly,  fays  Thurloe,  on  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  of  1630. — The  refult 
of  thofe  conferences,  which  I lhall  give  in  Thur- 
loe’s  owm  words,  affords  fo  full  and  clear  a jufti- 
fication  of  the  Protedlor’s  fubfequent  proceedings, 
that  no  excufe  can  be  offered  for  thofe  hiftorians 
by  whom  this  evidence  has  been  wilfully  fup- 
prefled. 

The  chief  difficulties  (obferves  Thurloe)  were 
the  following,  “ iff.  touching  the  Weft  Indies, 
“ the  debate  wEereof  wfas  occafioned  upon  the 
“ firft  article  of  the  aforefaid  treaty  of  1630, 
“ wEereby  it  is  agreed,  that  there  fliould  be 
“ peace,  amity,  and  friendfhip  between  the  two 
“ kings  and  their  refpedlive  fubjedls  in  all  parts 
“ of  the  world,  as  well  in  Europe  as  elfewhere. 
“ Upon  this  it  wras  Ihewn,  that  in  contravention 
<c  of  this  article,  the  Englifli  were  treated  by  the 
“ Spaniards  as  enemies,  wEerever  they  were  met 
“ in  America,  though  failing  to  and  from  their 
“ own  plantations,  and  infilled  that  fatisfadlion 
tc  W'as  to  be  given  in  this,  and  a good  founda- 
“ tion  of  friendffiip  laid  in  thofe  parts  for  the 
“ future,  between  their  refpedlive  fubjedls  (the 
“ Englifli  there  being  very  confiderable,  and 
“ whofe  fafety  and  intereft  the  government  here 
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« ought  to  provide  for)  or  elfe  there  could  be  no  chap. 
« folid  and  lading  peace  between  the  two  dates  XI* 

44  in  Europe. 

“ The  fecond  difference  was  touching  the 
44  inquifition,  8cc. — To  thefe  two,  Don  Alonfo 
44  was  pleafed  to  anfwer ; that  to  aik  a liberty 
44  from  the  inquifition,  and  free  failing  in  the 
44  IV eft  Indies , was  to  ajk  his  m after's  two  eyes  ; 

44  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  thofe 
44  points,  but  according  to  the  practices  of  former 
44  times." 

44  Then  it  came  into  debate,  before  Oliver 
44  and  his  council,  with  which  of  thefe  crowns 
44  (France  or  Spain)  an  alliance  was  to  be  chofen. 

44  Oliver  himfelf  was  for  war  with  Spain,  at  leajl 
44  in  the  Weft  Indies,  if  ftitisf action  were  not  given 
44  for  the  paft  damages,  and  things  well  fettled  for 
44  the  future.  And  moft  of  the  council  went  the 
44  fame  way." 

From  the  fadts  and  recital  which  I have  thus 
given,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Spaniards  not  only 
were  the  drd  aggreffors,  but  had  proceeded  to 
thofe  hodilities  againd  the  fubjedts  of  England, 
which  are  unjudifiable  even  in  a date  of 
adlual  war ; and,  although  the  outrages  com- 
plained of,  w'ere  fuch  as  the  mod  infignificant 
date  in  the  world  would  not  have  tamely  fub- 
mitted  to,  from  the  mod  powerful ; yet  did 
4 Cromwell, 
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book  Cromwell,  in  feeking  redrefs,  ditplay  his  regard 
ir*  to  juftice  by  his  moderation  and  temper.  He 
' demanded,  it  is  true,  reparation  for  paft  injuries, 
and  fecurity  againft  future  ; but  he  did  not 
order  reprifals  to  be  made,  until  his  demand 
was  rejected,  and  until  he  was  plainly  told,  that 
the  fame  hoftile  line  of  conduct  which  the 
Spaniards  had  hitherto  purfued  towards  the  Eng- 
litli  in  America  fhould  be  perfifted  in.  Now, 
as  Blome  well  obferves,  on  this  occafion,  “ war 
“ muji  needs  be  jujiifiable , when  -peace  is  not 
“ allotvable” 

The  courfe  of  my  work  would  now  bring 
me  to  a detail  of  the  Proteftor’s  meafures  in 
confequence  of  his  appeal  to  force ; the  equip- 
ment of  a powerful  armanent,  its  mifcarriage 
at  Hifpaniola,  and  fuccefs  at  Jamaica  ; but  of 
all  thefe  tranfadtions  a very  accurate  and  circum- 
ftantial  narrative  has  already  been  given  in  the 
hiftory  of  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Long;  to  whofe  account 
I cannot  hope  to  add  perfpicuity  or  force.  Re- 
ferring the  reader,  therefore,  to  that  valuable  work, 
for  fatisfadtory  information  in  thefe  particulars,  I 
fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the 
Hate  of  Jamaica,  its  inhabitants  and  productions, 
as  it  was  found  by  the  Englilli  forces  on  its  cap- 
ture in  May  1655;  obferving  only,  and  I 
mention  the  circumftance  with  a regret  in  which  I 
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am  fure  the  reader  will  participate,  that  Gage,  chap. 
who  planned  and  embarked  in  the  expedition,  n* 
peri  Hied  in  it  ! ' 'rm~* 

The  whole  number  of  white  inhabitants  on 
the  ifland,  including  women  and  children,  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred.  Penn,  in  his  ex- 
amination before  the  Proteftor’s  council,  on  the 
1 2th  of  September  1655,  dates  them  at  twelve 
or  fourteen  hundred  only,  of  whom  he  fays 
about  five  hundred  men  were  in  arms  when  the 
Englifh  landed.  It  is  remarkable  however  that 
Blome,  who  compiled  a Ihort  account  of  Ja- 
maica fo  early  as  1672,  avers  that  the  town  of 
St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  confided  of  two  thoufand 
houfes,  two  churches,  two  chapels  and  an  abbey. 

There  mud  therefore  have  happened  at  fome 
period  a wonderful  diminution  in  the  number 
of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  the  expulfion 
of  the  Portuguefe  fettlers,  as  related  by  this 
author,  appears  the  more  probable.  Blome 
perhaps  has  given  an  exaggerated  account  of 
the  number  of  the  houfes  j but  fufficient  evidence 
remained,  until  within  thefe  few  years,  of  the 
buildings  confecrated  to  divine  worth  ip,  par- 
ticularly of  the  two  churches  and  the  abbey. 

Of  the  other  principal  fettlements,  the  chief 
appears  to  have  been  at  Port  Caguay,  fmce 
named  by  the  Englifh  Port  Royal ; but  though 
it  was  next  in  confequence  to  St.  Jago,  it  was 
Vol.  I.  O probably 
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book  probably  nothing  more  than  an  inconfiderablc 
Ir*  hamlet,  eftablifhed  tor  the  purpofe  of  fome  fmall 
<UJ  traffick  with  the  llrips  bound  from  Hifpaniola  to 

the  continent.  Its  fubfequent  rife  and  extenfive 
profperity,  its  deplorable  wickednefs  and  fatal  ca- 
taftrophe,  are  circumftances  too  well  known  to 
be  repeated  (f). 

To  the  weftward  of  Caguay  was  the  port  of 
Efquivel  (Puerta  de  Efquivella)  fo  called,  I 
prefume,  in  honour  of  the  governor  of  that  name. 
This  port  feems  indeed  to  have  been  almoft 
deferted  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft  in  1655, 
the  Spaniards  giving  the  preference  to  Caguay; 
but  it  was  fhill  retorted  to  by  the  galleons,  as  a 
place  of  fhelter  during  the  hurricane  months, 
and,  from  its  ancient  reputation,  the  Englifh 
named  it  Old  Harbour. 

(f)  The  following  fingular  infcription  appears  on  a tomb- 
ftone,  at  Green-Bay,  adjoining  the  Apoftles’  Battery,  near 
this  town. 

“ DIED  SUR  TOUT. 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of  Lewis  Galdy,  Efq.  who  departed 
this  life,  at  Port  Royal,  the  2 2d  December  1736,  aged  eighty. 
He  was  bom  at  Montpellier,  in  France,  but  left  that  country 
for  his  religion,  and  came  to  fettle  in  this  ifland,  where  he 
was  fwallowed  up  in  the  great  earthquake,  in  the  year  1692, 
and  by  the  providence  of  God,  was  by  another  fhock  thrown 
into  the  fea,  and  miraculoufly  faved  by  fwimming,  until  a 
boat  took  him  up.  He  lived  many  years  after,  in  great  re- 
putation, beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  much  lamented 
at  his  death.” 
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From  Old  Harbour  to  Punto  Negrillo,  the  chap. 
weftern  point  of  the  ifland,  the  fea-coaft  was  n- 
chiefly  in  favanna,  abounding  in  horned  cattle  * 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  fet- 
tlement  in  all  that  great  extent  of  country,  ex- 
cept a fmall  hamlet  called  Oriffcan,  of  which 
however  the  exadt  fltuation  cannot  now  be  afcer- 
tained. 

R eturning  eaftward,  to  the  north  of  Port 
Caguay  was  the  Hato  de  Liguany ; prefenting 
to  the  harbour  an  extenfive  plain  or  favanna, 
covered  with  cedar  and  other  excellent  timber. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  alfo  abundantly 
ftored  with  horned  cattle  and  horles,  which  ran 
wild  in  great  numbers ; and  the  firft  employ- 
ment of  the  Englifh  troops  was  hunting  and 
flaughtering  the  cattle,  for  the  fake  of  the  hides 
and  tallow,  which  foon  became  an  article  of  ex- 
port. It  was  fuppofed  by  Sedgewicke,  that  the 
foldiers  had  killed  20,000  in  the  courfe  of 
the  firft  four  months  after  their  arrival ; and  as 
to  horfes,  “ they  were  in  fuch  plenty  (fays  Good- 
“ fon)  that  we  accounted  them  the  vermin  of  the 
“ country  (g)  ” 

Eastward 

(g)  “ Colonel  Barry’s  houfe  all  galleried  round  (now- 
called  Cavaliers)  was  formerly,  when  the  Spaniards  poflefled 
the  ifland,  the  only  place  in  Liguany  inhabited;  a rich 
O 2 widow 
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Eastward  of  Liguany  was  the  Hato,  by 
fome  called  Ayala , by  others  Yalos , and  now 
wrote  Yallahs ; a place,  faith  Venables  “ which 
hath  much  commodity  of  planting  or  erecting 
of  fugar  engines  of  water,  by  reafon  of  two  con- 
venient rivers  manning  through  it  lit  for  that  pur- 
pofe.”  Next  to  Ayala  was  the  Hato  called 
Morante.  This  Morante  (faith  Venables)  “ is 
a large  and  plentiful  Hato,  being  four  leagues 
in  length,  confiding  of  many  fmall  l'avannas,  and 
has  wild  cattle  and  hogs  in  very  great  plenty, 
and  ends  at  the  Mine,  which  is  at  the  Cape  or 
Point  of  Morante  itfelf,  by  which  toward  the 
north  is  the  port  Antonio.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  Jamaica  as  tranfmitted 
in  General  Venables’s  letter  to  Secretary  Thurloe, 
dated  13th  June  1655.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  northern  fide  of 
the  illand ; which  gives  room  to  conclude,  as  was 
undoubtedly  the  fa<ft,  that  it  was  one  entire 
ciefert,  from  eaft  to  weft,  totally  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited. 

Of  the  inland  parts,  it  appears  from  Sloane, 
that  Guanaboa  was  famous  for  its  cacao-trees, 

widow  had  here  a fugar-work,  and  abundance  of  cattle  in 
thefavannas.  near  40,000.”  ' (Sloane,  vol.  i,  Introd.  p.  73.) 
—The  mountains  of  Liguany  were  luppofed  alio  to  contain 
mines  both  of  gold  and  copper. 
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and  the  low  lands  of  Clarendon  for  plantations  < 
of  tobacco. 

k, 

Upon  the  whole,  although  the  Spaniards  had 
polfetfed  the  itland  a century  and  a half,  not 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  plantable  land  was  in 
cultivation  when  the  Englifh  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  it.  Yet  the  Spanifh  fet tiers  had  no 
fooner  exterminated,  in  the  manner  we  have  feen, 
the  original  proprietors,  than  they  had  recourfe, 
with  their  neighbours  of  Hifpaniola,  to  the  in- 
troduction of  haves  from  Africa.  We  are  told 
that  the  number  of  negroes  in  the  ihand,  at  the 
time  of  its  capture,  nearly  eapialled  that  of  the 
Whites.  It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  to  what 
ufeful  purpofe  the  labour  of  thefe  Blacks  was 
applied.  The  doth  and  penury  of  the  Spanilli 
planters,  when  the  Englifh  landed,  were  extreme. 

Of  the  many  valuable  commodities  which  Ja- 
maica has  fince  produced  in  fo  great  abundance, 
fome  were  altogether  unknown,  and  of  the  reft 
the  inhabitants  cultivated  no  more  than  were 
fufficient  for  their  own  expenditure.  Their 
principal  export,  betides  cacao,  confifted  of 
hogs-lard  and  hides.  The  fale  of  thefe  articles, 
and  fupplyingthe  few  Ihips  that  touched  at  their 
ports  with  provilions,  in  barter  for  European 
manufactures,  conftituted  the  whole  of  their 
commerce  ; a commerce  which  the  favages  of 
Madagafcar  conduCt  with  equal  ability  and 
O 3 fuccefs. 
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fuccefs.  They  poflelTed  nothing  of  the  elegait- 
cies  of  life,  nor  were  they  acquainted  even  with 
many  of  thofe  gratifications  which,  in  civilized 
flates,  are  confidered  as  neceffary  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  it.  They  were  neither  polifh- 
ed  by  focial  intercourfe,  nor  improved  by  educa- 
tion but  patTed  their  days  in  gloomy  langour, 
enfeebled  by  Iloth  and  depreffed  by  poverty. 
Having  at  the  fame  time  but  little  or  no  con- 
nexion with  Europe,  nor  the  means  of  fending 
their  children  thither  for  education  (acircumftance 
that  might  have  introduced  among  them,  from 
time  to  time,  fome  portion  of  civility  and  fci- 
ence)  they  had  been  for  many  years  in  a Hate  of 
progrefiive  degeneracy,  and  would  probably,  in 
a fhort  time,  have  expiated  the  guilt  of  their 
anceftors,  by  falling  viXims  themfelves  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  Haves.  Time  indeed  had 
wrought  a wonderful  change  in  the  manners  and 
difpofitions  of  all  the  Spanifh  Americans.  It 
mull  however  be  acknowledged,  that  if  they 
pofleffed  not  the  abilities  of  their  forefathers, 
they  were  unftained  with  their  crimes.  If  we 
find  among  them  no  traces  of  that  enterprifing 
genius ; that  unconquerable  perfeverance,  that 
contempt  of  toil,  danger,  and  death,  which  fo 
wonderfully  diftinguifhed  the  great  adventurers, 
who  firfl  explored  and  added  a new  hemifphere 
to  the  Spanifh  dominion ; we  muft  own  at  the 
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fame  time,  that  they  were  happily  free  from  their  chap. 
guilty  ambition ; their  remorfelefs  fanaticifm,  and  Ir* 
frantick  cruelty.  But,  whatever  was  their  cha- 
racier,  it  is  impolfible  to  juflify  the  hard  terms 
impofed  by  the  Englilh  commanders  on  the  poor 
fettlers  in  Jamaica,  in  requiring  them  to  deliver 
up  their  flaves  and  effefts,  and  quit  the  country 
altogether.  They  pleaded  that  they  were  born 
in  the  illand,  and  had  neither  relations,  friends, 
nor  country  elfewhere,  and  they  declared  that 
they  were  refolved  to  perilh  in  the  woods,  rather 
than  beg  their  bread  in  a foreign  foil.  This  was 
their  final  anfi-ver  to  the  propofitions  of  Venables, 
the  Englilh  General,  nor  could  they  be  brought 
again  to  enter  into  any  treaty.  The  refiftance 
they  afterwards  made  againlt  the  efforts  of  our 
troops  to  expel  them  from  the  illand,  may  furnifh 
this  important  lelfon  to  conquerors — that  even 
victory  has  its  limits,  and  that  injuftice  and 
tyranny  frequently  defeat  their  own  purpofes  ( h) . 


(h)  The  articles  of  capitulation  firft  agreed  on,  which 
may  be  feen  in  Burchet’s  Naval  Hillory,  are  Efficiently 
liberal.  By  thefe  all  the  inhabitants  (fome  few  individuals 
excepted)  had  their  lives  and  effects  granted  them,  and 
permiffion  to  remain  in  the  country  ; but  on  the  4th  of 
June,  Venables  informs  the  Lord  Proteftor,  that  the  in- 
habitants having  broken  their  promifes  and  engagements, 
he  had  feized  the  Governor  and  other  chief  perfons,  and 
O 4 compelled 
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BOOK  compelled  them  to  fubfcribe  new  articles. — What  thofe 
XI.  were  he  does  not  fay.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  was 
V— — Hipulated  by  one  of  them,  that  the  Spanifh  part  of  the  in- 
habitants fbould  leave  the  Hland ; and  it  feems  probable 
that  this  meafure  was  promoted  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Portuguefe;  for,  in  a fubfequent  letter,  Venables  writes 
thus  : “ The  Portuguefes  we  hope  to  make  good  fubjefts  of; 
the  Spaniards  we  fhall  remove.”  The  particulars  related 
in  the  text,  concerning  the  effeft  of  this  determination  on  the 
minds  of  thofe  poor  people,  are  given  on  the  authority  of 
a paper  figned,  J.  Daniel,  dated  Jamaica  3d  of  June,  and 
preferved  among  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  504. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Englifh  in  Jamaica  after  its 
capture.  — Col.  D'Oyley  declared  prefidcnt.  — 
Difcontents  and  mortality  among  the  army. — 
Vigorous  exertions  of  the  Protestor. — Col.  Brayne 
appointed  commander  in  chief. — His  death. — 
D'Oyley  reaffumes  the  government . — Defeats  the 
Spani/h  forces , which  had  invaded  the  if  and 
from  Cuba. — His  wife  and  fteady  adminif  ration. 
- — Bucaniers. — Conciliating  conduct  of  Charles  II. 
on  his  ref  or  at  ion. — Fief  efablifiment  of  a re- 
gular government  in  Jamaica. — Lord  IVindfor's 
appointment. — Royal  proclamation.  — American 
treaty  in  1670. — Change  of  meafures  on  the  part 
of  the  crown. — New  confitution  devifed  for 
Jamaica. — Earl  of  Carlife  appointed  chief 
governor  for  the  purpofe  of  enforcing  the  new 
fyftem. — Succefsful  oppoftion  of  the  ajfembly. — ■ 
Subfequent  difputes  refpediing  the  confirmation  of 
their  laws. — Terminated  by  the  revenue  act  of 
1728. 


After  the  capture  of  the  ifland,  until  the  re- 
floration  of  Charles  II.  the  Englilh  in  Jamaica 
remained  under  military  jurifdidion.  Cromwell 
had  nominated  Window,  Serle  and  Butler,  to  ad; 
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book  as  commiffioners,  with  Penn  and  Venables,  in- 
11  ’ tending,  I prefume,  to  conftitute  by  this  arrange- 

ment  a council  of  ftate,  whofe  authority  might 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law -martial  but  the  two 
generals,  with  commiffioner  Butler,  returning  to 
England  without  leave,  the  foie  command  of  the 
army  devolved  on  Major  General  Fortefcue,  and  of 
the  fleet  on  Admiral  Goodfon.  Neverthelefs 
it  was  the  intention  of  Cromwell  to  have  eftablifh- 
ed  a civil  government  in  the  ifland  on  very  liberal 
principles.  Soon  after  he  received  the  account 
of  its  capture,  he  iffued  a proclamation  declara- 
tory of  that  purpofe,  and  on  the  return  to  Eng- 
land of  Commiffioner  Butler,  he  fent  over 
Major  Sedgewicke  to  fupply  his  place.  Sedge - 
wicke  arrived  in  Jamaica  in  October,  but  Win- 
flow  and  Serle  having  in  the  mean  time  fallen 
victims  to  the  climate,  he  was  unwilling  to  adfc 
under  the  Protedtor’s  commiffion  without  further 
affiftance.  An  inftrument  of  government  was 
thereupon  framed,  and  fubfcribed,  on  the  eighth 
of  Odlober  165^,  by  Sedgewicke  and  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  who  thereby  conftituted  themfelves 
a fupreme  executive  council  for  managing  the 
general  affairs  of  the  ifland 3 of  which  Fortefcue 
was  declared  prefident,  and  he  dying  foon  after- 
wards, Colonel  Edward  D’Oyley,  the  next  in 
command,  was  chofen  to  prefide  in  his  room. 
But  the  fituation  of  the  troops  required  martial 
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array,  and  ftri£t  dilcipline ; for  the  difpoiTefTed 
Spaniards  and  fugitive  negroes  continued  to 
harafs  the  foldiers  with  perpetual  alarms.  Men 
were  daily  killed  by  enemies  in  ambufh.  The 
Spanifh  blacks  had  feparated  themfelves  from 
their  late  mailers,  and  murdered,  without  mercy, 
fuch  of  the  Englifh  as  rambling  about  the  country 
fell  into  their  hands.  They  were  even  fo  au- 
dacious as  to  venture  by  night  to  attack  the 
Englifh  troops  in  their  quarters,  and  to  fet  fire 
to  fome  of  the  houfes  in  which  they  were  lodged, 
in  the  town  of  St.  Jagode  la  Vega,  the  capital. 

But  the  Protector  was  determined  to  main- 
tain his  conqueft,  and  feemed  anxioufly  bent  on 
peopling  the  ifland.  While  recruits  were  railing 
in  England,  he  direfted  the  governors  of  Barba- 
does,  and  the  other  Britiih  colonies  to  windward 
(which  at  that  time  were  exceedingly  populous)  to 
encourage  fome  of  their  planters  to  remove  to 
Jamaica,  on  the  affurance  of  their  having  lands 
affigned  them  there.  He  difpatched  an  agent 
to  New  England  on  a fimilar  errand,  as  well  as 
to  engage  the  people  of  the  northern  provinces 
to  furnifh  provifions  to  the  newly-acquired  terri- 
tory. He  gave  inftru6tions  to  his  fon  Henry 
Cromwell,  who  v/as  Major  General  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  to  engage  two  or  three  thoufand  young 
perfons  of  both  fexes  from  thence,  to  become 
fettlers  in  Jamaica  j and  he  correfponded  with 

the 
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book  the  lord  Broghill,  who  commanded  at  Edinburgh, 
ri*  on  the  beft  means  of  inducing  as  great  a num- 
K t ber  to  emigrate  for  the  fame  purpofe  from  Scot- 
land. 

In  the  mean  while  the  old  foldiers  within  the 
illand,  ditliking  their  fituation,  and  conceiving, 
from  the  preparations  of  the  government  at  home, 
that  the  Protestor  had  thoughts  of  confining 
them  to  Jamaica  for  life,  became  diffatisfied  and 
feditious.  Other  caufes  indeed  concurred  to 
awaken  among  them  fuch  a fpirit  of  difcontent 
as  approached  nearly  to  mutiny.  Having  at 
firft  found  in  the  country  cattle  and  fwine  in 
great  abundance,  they  had  deftroyed  them  with 
fuch  improvidence  and  wantonnefs  of  profufion,  as 
to  occafion  a fcarcity  of  frefn  provifions  in  a place 
which  had  been  reprefented  as  abounding  in  the 
higheft:  degree.  The  chief  commanders  appre- 
hending this  event,  and  finding  that  the  bread 
and  flour  which  arrived  from  England  were 
oftentimes  fpoilt  by  the  length  of  the  voyage 
and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  had  urged  the 
foldiers,  with  great  earneflnefs,  to  cultivate  the 
foil,  and  raife,  by  their  own  induftry,  Indian 
corn,  pulfe  and  cafiavi,  fufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance. They  endeavoured  to  make  them 
fenfible  that  fupplies  from  England  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  be  cafual  and  uncertain  ; and,  perfua- 
fion  failing,  they  would  have  compelled  them  by 
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force  to  plant  the  ground ; hut  the  fubaltern  chap, 
officers  concurred  with  the  private  men,  abfo-  , IXI*  „ 
lutely  refufing  to  contribute  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
to  their  own  prefervation  by  the  means  recom- 
mended. They  were  pofl'effed  of  a paffionate 
longing  to  return  to  England,  and  fondly  ima- 
gined that  the  continual  great  expenc.e  of  main- 
taining fo  large  a body  of  troops  at  fo  great 
a diftance,  w^ould  induce  the  Protedtor  to  re- 
linquifh  his  conquefl.  They  even  rooted  up  the 
provifions  which  had  been  planted  and  left  by 
the  Spaniards.  “ Our  foldiers  (writes  Sedge  - 
wicke)  have  deftroyed  all  forts  of  provifi ons  and 
cattle.  Nothing  but  ruin  attends  them  wherefo- 
ever  they  go.  Dig  or  plant,  they  neither  will 
nor  can,  but  are  determined  rather  to  ftarve 
than  work.”  A fcarcity,  approaching  to  a famine, 
was  at  length  the  confequence  of  fuch  mifcon- 
dudl,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  its  ufual  at- 
tendants, difeafe  and  contagion.  Perhaps  there 
are  but  few  defcriptions  in  hifcory  wherein  a 
greater  variety  of  horrors  are  accumulated  than 
in  the  letters  addrdfed  on  this  occafion  by  Sedge - 
wicke  and  the  other  principal  officers,  to  the 
government  at  home,  which  are  preferved  among 
Thurloe’s  ftate  papers.  Such  was  the  want  of 
food,  that  fnakes,  lizards  and  other  vermin,  were 
eagerly  eaten,  together  with  unripe  fruits  and 
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book,  noxious  vegetables.  This  unwholefome  diet 
JI*  concurred  with  other  circumftances  to  produce 
' an  epidemick  dyfentery,  which  raged  like  the 
plague.  For  a confiderable  time  140  men  died 
weekly,  and  Sedgewicke  himfelf  at  length  perifli- 
ed  in  the  general  carnage. 

The  Protestor,  as  Toon  as  he  had  received 
information  of  the  diftrafted  and  calamitous 
Hate  of  the  colony,  exerted  himfelf,  with  his 
ufual  vigour,  to  afford  it  relief.  Provifions  and 
neceffariesof  all  kinds  were  fhipped  without  delay ; 
and  Cromwell,  diftruftful  it  is  faid  of  D’Oyley’s 
attachment,  luperfeded  him,  by  granting  a com- 
miffion  of  commander  in  chief  of  Jamaica,  to 
Col.  Brayne,  governor  of  Lochabar  in  Scotland. 
This  gentleman,  with  a fleet  of  tranfports,  and  a 
reinforcement  of  one  thoufand  recruits,  failed 
from  Port  Patrick,  the  beginning  of  Odtober  1656, 
and  arrived  at  Jamaica  in  December  following. 
Col.  Humphreys  with  his  regiment,  confifting 
of  830  men,  had  landed,  fome  time  before,  from 
England ; and  Stokes,  governor  of  Nevis,  with 
1,500  perfons  colie  died  in  the  Windward  Hands, 
had  reached  Jamaica,  and  begun  an  eftablifh- 
ment  near  to  the  Port  of  Morant,  where  fome  of 
Stoke’s  defendants,  of  the  fame  name,  poffefs  at 
this  day  confiderable  property.  Another  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  Col.  Moore,  arrived  in 
2 the 
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the  beginning  of  1657  from  Ireland,  and  fome 
induftrious  planters  followed  foon  afterwards 
from  New  England  and  Bermudas. 

Brayne’s  firft  accounts  are  very  difcouraging. 
He  complains  that  he  found  all  things  in  the 
utmoft  confulion  ; that  violent  animolities  fub- 
fifted  among  the  troops ; and,  above  all,  that  there 
was  a great  want  of  men  cordial  to  the  bujinefs ; 
fuch  is  his  expreffion.  He  delires  a remittance 
of  £.  5,000,  to  enable  him  to  eredt  fortifications, 
and  a further  fupply  of  provifions  for  fix  months ; 
ftrenuoufiy  recommending,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
general  liberty  of  trade  between  the  ifland  and  all 
nations  in  amity  with  England;  an  indulgence 
which  he  thinks  would  fpeedily  encourage  planters 
enough  to  fettle  in,  and  improve,  the  country. 

But  Brayne,  though  a man  of  fagacity  and 
penetration,  wanted  firmnefs  and  fortitude.  The 
troops  Bill  continued  unhealthy,  and  ficknefs 
fpreading  rapidly  amongft  the  new  comers, 
Brayne,  alarmed  for  his  own  fafety,  became  as 
little  cordial  to  the  bufinefs  of  fettling  as  the  reft. 
He  prayed  moft  earneftly  for  permiffion  to  re- 
turn to  England.  In  the  mean  while,  by  way 
(as  he  writes)  of  precaution  againft  a fever,  he 
weakened  himfelf  to  a great  degree  by  copious 
bloodletting ; a pradtice  which  probably  proved 
fatal  to  him ; for  he  died  at  the  end  of  ten 
months  after  his  arrival.  A few  days  before  his 
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death,  finding  himfelf  in  imminent  danger,  he 
Tent  to  D’Oyley,  and  formally  transferred  his 
authority  to  that  officer.  D’Oyley  happily  pof- 
feffed  all  thofe  qualifications  in  which  Brayne 
was  deficient ; yet  he  entered  on  his  charge  with 
reluctance ; for  having  already  been  roughly  fu- 
perfeded  by  the  Protedtor,  he  expeCted  perhaps 
fuch  another  difmiffion.  In  the  letters  which  he 
addreffed  to  Cromwell  and  Fleetwood,  on  the 
event  of  Brayne’s  deceafe,  he  expreffes  him- 
felf with  propriety  and  dignity.  “ Your  high- 
nefs,”  he  obferves  to  Cromwell,  “ is  not  to  be 
told  how  difficult  it  is  to  command  an  army 
without  pay,  and  I tremble  to  think  of  the  dif- 
contents  I am  to  flruggle  withal,  until  the  re- 
turn of  your  commands ; though  I blefs  God  I 
have  the  affeCtion  of  the  people  here,  beyond  any 
that  ever  yet  commanded  them ; and  a ipirit  of  my 
own  not  to  fink  under  the  weight  of  unreafonable 
difcontents.”  To  Fleetwood  he  writes,  “ I would 
have  refuted  to  accept  of  this  command,  if  I 
could  have  quitted  with  honour  and  faithfulnefs 
to  my  country ; but  I am  now  refolved  to  go 
through,  until  I receive  further  orders  from  his 
highnefs,  or  a difcharge  from  him,  which  I 
humbly  defire  your  lordfhip  to  effect  for  me. 
Honours  and  riches  are  not  the  things  I aim  at. 
1 blefs  God  I have  a foul  much  above  them. 
Pray,  my  lord,  decline  your  greatnefs,  and  com- 
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mand  your  fecretary  to  give  me  an  anfwer ; for  chap. 
if  I were  difrobed  of  all  my  titles  of  honour  and  in* 
great  command,  yet  you  know  that  I am  a 
gentleman,  and  a faithful  friend  to  my  country.” 

It  was  fortunate  for  his  country  that  his  re- 
fignation  was  not  accepted,  and  that  the  Pro- 
testor, fenfible  at  length  of  the  ability  and  merit 
of  this  brave  man,  confirmed  him  in  his  com- 
mand. To  the  exertions  of  D’Oyley,  feconded 
and  fupported  by  the  affeStion  which  his  foldiers, 
under  all  their  difficulties  and  diftreffes,  mani- 
fefted  on  every  occafion  towards  him,  we  o we  at 
this  day  the  poffeffion  of  Jamaica ; the  recap- 
ture whereof  by  the  Spaniards,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1657,  became  to  them  an  objedt 
of  great  national  concern.  Its  defencelefs  ftate, 
the  diffatisfaStion  of  the  Englifh  troops,  and  the 
exertions  making  by  Cromwell  to  afford  them 
relief,  as  well  as  to  augment  their  numbers,  led 
the  governor  of  Cuba  to  believe,  that  the  juncture 
was  then  arrived  for  retrieving  the  honour  of  his 
country,  by  the  reftoration  of  this  ifland  to  its 
dominion.  Having  communicated  to  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  a fcheme  built  on  this  idea,  and 
received  the  fanStion  and  fupport  of  that  officer, 
he  made  preparations  for  a formidable  invafion, 
and  appointed  Don  Chriftopher  Safi  Arnoldo, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Jamaica  at  the  time 
Vol.  I.  P of 
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of  its  capture,  to  take  the  conduct  and  com- 
mand  of  the  enterprize. 

On  the  eighth  of  May  1658,  thirty  companies 
of  Spanifh  infantry  landed  at  Rio  Nuevo,  a fmall 
harbour  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland.  They 
were  provided  with  provifions  for  eight  months, 
with  ordnance  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds,  and 
they  brought  engineers  and  artificers  for  erecting 
extenfive  fortifications.  Twelve  days  had  elapfed 
before  D’Oyley  knew  of  their  landing,  and  fix 
weeks  more  intervened  by  the  time  that  he  was 
able  to  approach  them  by  fea.  During  this  in- 
terval, the  Spaniards  had  eftablifhed  themfelves 
in  great  force;  but  D’Oyley  at  length  reaching 
Rio  Nuevo,  with  feven  hundred  and  fifty  of  his 
beft-difciplined  foldiers,  attacked  them  in  their 
entrenchments ; carried  by  aflault  a ftrong  for- 
trefs  which  they  had  eredted  on  an  eminence  over 
the  harbour ; and  compelled  the  late  unfortunate 
governor  to  get  back  as  he  could  to  Cuba,  after 
the  lofs  of  all  his  flores,  ordnance,  ammunition 
and  colours,  and  of  one  half  the  forces  which  he 
had  brought  with  him.  Few  victories  have  been 
more  decifive ; nor  does  hiftory  furnifh  many 
inftances  of  greater  military  fkill  and  intrepidity, 
than  thole  which  Were  dilplayed  by  the  Englifh 
on  this  occafion. 

After  fo  fignal  a defeat,  the  Spaniards  made 
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ho  effort  of  confequence  to  reclaim  Jamaica,  chap. 
A party  of  the  ancient  Spanifh  inhabitants,  m* 
however,  (till  lurked  in  the  woods,  and  Safi,  their 
governor,  had  returned  to  fhare  their  fortunes , 
but  a body  of  their  fugitive  negroes  having  fur- 
rendered  to  D’Oyley  on  the  promife  of  freedom, 
thefe  wretches  informed  him  where  their  late 
matters  were  fheltered ; and  joined  fome  troops 
that  were  fent  in  purfuit  of  them  : thus  the  poor 
Spaniards  were  entirely  routed,  and  the  few  that 
furvived,  by  efcaping  to  Cuba,  took  their  laft 
farewel  of  a country,  on  their  fond  attachment 
to  which,  it  is  not  poffible  to  retted  without 
emotions  of  pity. 

By  the  wife,  fteady  and  provident  adminiftra- 
tion  of  D’Oyley,  the  affairs  of  the  ittand  began 
at  length  to  wear  a more  promifing  afpectt.  The 
army  was  now  become  tolerably  healthy.  Some 
fuccefsful  efforts  in  raifing  Indian  corn,  caflavi, 
tobacco,  and  cacao,  had  given  encouragement 
to  a fpirit  of  planting.  The  arrival  of  feveral 
merchant  fhips,  for  the  purpofe  of  trattick,  con- 
tributed ftill  further  to  the  promotion  of  induftry, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  dawn  of  future  profperity 
began  to  be  vifible. 

But,  as  hath  been  truly  obferved  by  a well- 
informed  author  (a),  nothing  contributed  fo 


( a)  European  Settlements. 
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n o o k much  to  the  fettlement  and  opulence  of  this 
TI-  itland  in  early  times,  as  the  refort  to  it  of  thofe 
men  called  Bucaniers ; the  wealth  which  they 
acquired  having  been  fpeedily  transferred  to 
people  whofe  induftry  was  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion or  commerce.  Of  that  lingular  aflociation 
of  adventurers  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  a mor6 
accurate  account  could  be  obtained  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  : I will  juft  obferve  in  this 
place,  that  fuch  of  them  as  belonged  to  Jamaica 
were  not  thofe  piratical  plunderers  and  publick 
robbers  which  they  are  commonly  reprefented. 
A Spanilli  war,  commenced  on  the  jufteft  grounds 
on  the  part  of  the  Englitli,  ftill  prevailing  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  they  were  furnifhed  with  regular 
letters  of  marque  and  reprifal.  After  the  re- 
ftoration  of  Charles  II.  the  king  ordered  that 
they  fhould  receive  every  encouragement  and 
protection ; nor,  if  we  may  believe  Sir  William 
Beefton  (b),d\d  his  majefty  dildain  to  become  a 
partner  in  the  bucaniering  expeditions.  It  is  in- 
deed related,  that  he  continued  to  exaft  and  re- 
ceive a lhare  of  the  booty,  even  after  he  had 
publickly  iflued  orders  for  the  fuppreflion  of 
this  fpecies  of  hoftility  (c). 

People 


( b ) MS.  Journal  penes  me. 

( c)  The  favour  extended  by  the  king  to  Henry  Morgan,  the 
moil  celebrated  of  the  Englilh  Bucaniers  (a  man  indeed  of  an 
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People  of  all  profeffions,  and  from  all  parts  chap. 
of  the  Britifh  empire,  now  reforted  to  Jamaica.  11  !• 
The  confufions  which  overfpread  England  after  ^ v 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  impelled  many  to  feek 
for  fafety  and  quiet  in  the  Plantations.  Some  of 
thofe  men  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  activity,  in  bringing  their  unhappy  monarch 
to  the  fcaffold,  conlidered  this  ifland  as  a fure 
place  of  refuge.  Forefeeing,  from  the  temper 
which  began  to  prevail  amongft  all  ranks  of 
people  in  England,  efpecially  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1660,  that  the  nation  was  united 
in  its  wifhes  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
ancient  frame  of  government,  they  hoped  to 
find  that  fafety  in  a colony  compofed  of  Crom- 
well’s adherents,  which  they  were  apprehenfive 
would  fhortly  be  denied  them  at  home  (d) . 

But 

elevated  mind  and  invincible  courage)  arofe  doubtlefs,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  good  underjlanding  that  prevailed  be- 
tween them  in  the  copartnerlliip  that  I have  mentioned. 

When  the  Earl  of  Carlifle  returned  from  Jamaica,  Morgan 
was  appointed  deputy-governor  and  lieutenant-general  in 
his  abfence;  and,  proceeding  himlelf,  at  a fubfequent  period, 
to  England,  he  was  received  very  gracioufly,  and  had  the 
honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him  by  his  fovereign. 

I hope,  therefore,  and  indeed  have  good  reafon  to  believe, 
that  all  or  moft  of  the  heavy  accufations  which  have  been 
brought  againft  this  gallant  commander,  of  outrageous 
cruelty  towards  his  Spanifli  captives,  had  no  foundation  in 
truth. 

(dj  Some  of  thofe  men  who  had  fat  as  judges  at  the  trial 
F 3 of 
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But  although  men  of  this  ftamp  were  fllentfy 
permitted  to  fix  themfelves  in  the  ifland,  the 
general  body  both  of  the  army  and  people  caught 
the  reviving  flame  of  loyalty,  and  fincerely  par- 
ticipated in  the  national  triumph  on  the  king’s 
return.  The  reftored  monarch,  on  his  part,  not 
only  overlooked  their  paft  tranfgreffions,  but  pru- 
dently forebore  alfo  to  awaken  their  jealoufy, 
by  enquiring  after  any  of  thofe  obnoxious  cha- 
racters to  whom  they  had  afforded  protection. 
To  conciliate  the  affeCtions  of  the  colonifts, 
whole  valour  had  annexed  fo  important  an  ap- 
pendage to  his  dominions,  the  king  even  con- 
firmed their  favourite  General  in  his  command  ; 

of  Charles  I.  are  faid  to  have  become  peaceable  fettlers 
here,  and  to  have  remained  after  the  Reftoration  unnoticed 
and  unmolelted.  Waite  and  Blagrove  are  reckoned  of  the 
number,  and  General  Harrifon  was  earneftly  prelTed  to 
follow  their  example ; but,  furtably  to  his  character,  he 
gloried  in  the  ignominious  death  that  awaited  him.  After 
his  execution,  his  children  fixed  their  fortunes  in  this  ifiand, 
where  feme  of  his  defeendants,  in  the  female  line,  are  Hill  liv- 
ing, in  good  credit,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Andrew.  It  is  reported 
alfo,  that  the  remains  of  Prefident  Bradfhaw  were  interred  in 
Jamaica  ; and  I obferve  in  a fplendid  book,  entitled  Memoirs 
of  Thomas  Hollis , an  epitaph  which  is  faid  to  have  been  inferib- 
ed  on  a cannon  that  was  placed  on  the  Prefident’s  grave ; 
but  it  is,  to  my  own  knowledge,  a modern  compofition. 
Prefident  Bradfhaw  died  in  London,  in  No /ember  1659^ 
and  had  a magnificent  funeral  in  Weftminfter  abbey.  A fon 
of  Scott,  the  Regicide,  fixed  himfelf  in  this  ifland,  and  fettled 
the  plantation  called  Y S in  Sr.  Elizabeth. 
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appointing  D’Oyley,  by  a commiffion  which  chap. 
bore  date  the  thirteenth  of  February  1 66 1 , Iir* 
chief  governor  of  the  ifland.  He  was  ordered, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  releafe  the  army  from 
military  fubordination,  to  ered  courts  of  judi- 
cature, and,  with  the  advice  of  a council  to 
be  defied  by  the  inhabitants , to  pafs  laws  fuitable 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  colony. 

This  memorable  appointment  of  General 
D’Oyley,  with  a council  eleded  by  the  people, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  eftablilhment 
of  a regular  civil  government  in  Jamaica,  after 
the  Englifh  had  become  mailers  of  it ; but,  in 
order  to  create  full  confidence  of  fecurity  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants,  further  meafures  were 
neceflary  on  the  part  of  the  fovereign ; and  they 
were  readily  adopted.  D’Oyley  defiring  to  be 
recalled,  the  Lord  Windfor  was  nominated  in 
his  room,  and  direded  to  publifh,  on  his  arrival, 
a royal  and  gracious  proclamation,  wherein,  for 
the  purpofe  of  encouraging  the  fettlement  of  the 
country,  allotments  of  land  were  offered  under 
fuch  terms  as  were  ufual  in  other  plantations,  with 
fucli  farther  convenient  and  fuitable  privileges 
and  immunities,  as  the  grantees  fiiould  reafonably 
require.  The  proclamation  then  proceeds  in  the 
words  following: — “ And  we  do  further  publifh 
“ and  declare,  that  all  the  children  of  our  na- 
**  tural-born  fubjeds  of  England,  to  be  born  in 
P 4 “ Jamaica, 
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book  “ Jamaica,  shall,  from  their  rspective. 

“ BIRTHS,  BE  REPUTED  TO  BE,  AND  SHALL 
BE,  FREE  DENIZENS  OF  ENGLAND,  AND 
SHALL  HAVE  THE  SAME  PRIVILEGES,  TO 


ALL  INTENTS  AND  PURPOSES,  AS  OUR 
“ FREE-BORN  SUBJECTS  OF  ENGLAND}  and 
“ that  all  free  perfons  fhall  have  liberty,  with- 
“ out  interruption,  to  tranfport  themfelves 
“ and  their  families,  and  any  of  their  goods, 
“ (except  only  coin  and  bullion)  from  any  of 
“ Gur  dominions  and  territories  to  the  faid 

“ ifland  of  Jamaica,  &c  ( e) Thefe  impor-. 

tant 


(e)  As  the  reader  rray  be  defirous  of  feeing  this  pro- 
clamation at  large,  it  is  here  infertcd  verbatim . 

“ Dccima  Septima  Pars  Patentium  de  Anno  Regni  Regis 


Carols  Secundi  Tertio  dtcimo. 


Car.  zdi.  I 3 tio. 


A PROCLAMACON,  for  the  encouraging  of  Planters 
in  his  Majefy's  {[Land  of  Jamaica  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

Wee  being  fully  fatisfied  that  our  iflnnd  of  Jamaica,  being 
a pleafant  and  1110ft  fertile  foyle,  and  fcituate  comodioufly 
for  trade  and  commerce,  is  likely,  through  God’s  bleffing, 
to  bee  a greate  benefitt  and  advantage  to  this,  and  other  our 
kingdomesand  dominions,  have  thought  fitt,  for  encourageing 
of  our  fubje<fts,as  wellfuch  as  are  already  upon  the  faid  ifland, 
as  all  others  that  fhall  tranfport  themfelves  thither,  and  refide 
and  plant  there,  to  declare  and  publifli,  and  wee  doe  here- 
by declare  andpublifh,  that  thirtie  acres  of  improveable  lands 
fhall  bee  granted  and  allotted,  to  every  fuch  perfon,  male  or 
female,  being  twelve  years  old,  or  upwards,  who  now  refides, 
or  within  two  years  next  enfuing,  fhall  refide  upon  the 

faid 
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tant  declarations  have  always  been  juftly  con-  chap, 
fidered,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  as  a 
folemn  recognition  and  confirmation  by  the 
crown,  of  thofe  rights  which  are  inherent  in, 
and  unalienable  from,  the  perfon  of  a fubjedt  of 
England,  and  of  which,  fo  long  as  he  preferves 

his 

laid  ifland,  and  that  the  fame  fhall  bee  affigned  and  fett  out 
by  the  governor  and  ccuncel!,  within  fix  weekes  next  after 
notice  lhall  bee  given,  in  writing,  fubfcribed  by  fuch  planter 
or  planters,  or  fome  of  them  in  behalfe  of  the  reft,  to  the 
governor  or  fuch  officer  as  hee  lhall  appoint  in  that  behalfe, 
fignifying  their  refolutions  to  plant  there,  and  when  they 
intend  to  bee  on  the  place  ; and  in  cafe  they  doe  not  goe 
thither, within  fix  months  then  next  enfuing,  the  faid  allotment 
lhall  be  void,  and  free  to  bee  affigned  to  any  other  planter, 
and  that  every  perfon  and  perfons  to  whom  fuch  affign- 
ment  lhall  bee  made,  lhall  hold  and  enjoy  the  faid  lands,  foe 
to  bee  affigned,  and  all  houfes,  edifices,  buildings  and  in- 
clofures  thereupon  to  bee  built  or  made,  to  them  and  their 
heirs  for  ever,  by  and  under  fuch  tenures  as  is  ufual  in  other 
plantations  fubjeft  to  us.  Nevertheleffie  they  are  to  bee 
obliged  to  ferve  in  armies  upon  any  infurreftion,  mutiny,  or 
forraine  invafion,  and  that  the  faid  affignments  and  allotments 
lhall  be  made  and  confirmed  under  the  publique  feale  of  the 
* faid  ifland,  with  power  to  create  any  mannor  or  mannors,  and 

with  fuch  convenient  and  fuitable  priveledges  and  imuni- 
tiesasthe  grantee  lhall  reafonably  defire  and  require,  and  a 
draught  of  fuch  affignment  lhall  bee  prepared  by  our  learned 
councell  in  thelawe,  and  delivered  to  the  governor  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  that  all  fifnings  and  pifcharies,  and  all  copper,  lead, 
tin,  iron,  coales  and  all  other  mines  (except  gold  and  filver) 
within  fuch  refpeftive  allotments  lhall  bee  enjoyed  by  the 
grantees  thereof,  referving  only  a twentieth  partofthe  pro- 
duct of  the  faid  mines  to  our  ufe.  And  wee  doe  further  pub- 
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his  allegiance,  emigration  for  the  benefit  of  the 
flate  cannot,  and  furely  ought  not,  to  diveft 
him.  Purfuant  to,  and  in  the  fpirit  of  the  pro- 
clamation, the  governor  was  mllrufted  to  call 
an  affembly,  to  be  indifferently  chofen  by  the 
people  at  large,  that  they  might  pafs  laws  for 
their  own  internal  regulation  and  government ; a 
privilege,  which  being  enjoj^ed  by  fuch  of  their 
fellow  fubje&sas  remained  within  the  realm,  it  is 
prefumed  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  exer- 
cife,  with  this  limitation  only,  that  the  laws  which 


lifh  and  declare,  that  all  children  of  any  of  our  naturall-borne 
fubje&s  of  England , to  bee  borne  in  Jamaica,  fliall  from  their 
refpective  births,  bee  reputed  to  bee,  and  fliall  bee,  free 
Denizens  of  England ; and  fliall  have  the  fame  priveledges, 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  our  free-borne  fubjedts  of 
England. , and  that  all  free  perfons  fhall  have  libertie  without 
interruption,  to  tranfport  themfelves,  and  their  families  and  any 
their  goods  (except  onley  coyne  and  bullion)  from  any  our 
dominions  and  territories  to  the  faid  ifland  of  Jamaica.  And 
wee  doe  flridlly  charge  and  command  all  planters,  foldiers 
and  others,  upon  the  faid  ifland,  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
lawfull  commands  of  our  right  trufty  and  u elbeloved  Thomas 
Lord  JElndfor , now  our  governor  of  our  faid  illand,  and  to 
every  other  governor  thereof  for  the  tyme  being,  under  paine 
of  our  difpleafure  and  fuch  penalties  as  may  bee  inflicted 
thereupon.  Given  at  our  courte  at  Whitehall,  the  fourteenth  day 
^December.  P\  ipm’.  Regem. 

d hi;  is  a true  copy  of  the  original  record  remaining  in  the  Chappie 
of  the  Rolls , having  been  examined  by  me 

Henry  Rooke,  Cl'  of  the  Rolls . 
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they  fttould  pafs,  were  not  fubverfive  of  their  chap, 
dependance  on  the  parent  ftate^J.  IIX* 


To  thefe  feveral  teftimonies  of  royal  juftice 
and  favour  towards  the  new  colonifts,  may  be 
added  the  additional  fecurity  obtained  for  them 
by  the  American  treaty,  concluded  and  figned 
at  Madrid  in  the  month  of  June  1670.  For, 
after  the  reftoration,  doubts  were  raifed  by  the 
partizans  of  royalty,  whether,  as  the  elevation 
of  Croimvell  was  adjudged  an  ufurpation,  the 
conquefts  which  had  been  made  under  the 
fan£tion  of  his  authority,  could  be  rightfully 
maintained  by  a kingly  government  ? Although 
nothing  could  well  be  more  futile  than  thefe  fug- 
geftions,  it  was  neverthelefs  thought  neceffary  to 
guard  againft  the  conclulions  which  Spain  might 
deduce  from  them.  This  precaution  partly  gave 
rife  to  the  feventh  article  of  the  treaty  above  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  conceived  in  the  words  follow- 
ing, viz.  “ The  King  of  Great  Britain,  his 
“ heirs  and  fucceffors,  fhall  have,  hold  and 
“ po fiefs,  for  ever,  with  full  right  of  fovereign 

(f)  His  Majeftv  was  likewife  pleated  to  favour  the  itland 
with  a broad  feal  with  the  following  arms,  viz.  a crofs  gules 
charged  with  five  pine-apples  in  a field  argent;  fupportersx 
two  Indians  plum’d  and  condaled  ; crejix  an  alligator  vivant. 
The  infcription  in  the  orb, 


Eccealium  Ramos  porrexit  in  orbem 
Nec  fterilis  eft  crux. 
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“ dominion,  property  and  pofleffion,  all  lands, 
“ countries,  iflands,  colonies  and  dominions 
“ whatever,  fituated  in  the  Weft  Indies,  or  any 
“ part  of  America,  which  the  faid  king  of  Great 
“ Britain  and  his  fubjecfts,  do,  at  this  prefent, 
“ hold  and  poftefs ; fo  that  in  regard  thereof,  or 
“ upon  any  colour  or  pretence  whatever,  nothing 
t:  may  or  ought  ever  to  be  urged,  nor  any  quef- 
“ tion  or  controverfy  moved  concerning  the 
“ fame  hereafter  fgj.” 

Hitherto,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  the 
fovereign  authority  was  properly  exerted  in  de- 
fence of  the  juft  rights  of  the  crown,  and  in 
fecuring  to  its  diftant  fubjefts  the  enjoyment 
of  their  poffeffions ; but  unhappily  Charles  II. 
had  neither  fteadinefs  nor  integrity.  About  the 
period  of  the  American  treaty,  a fcheme  having 
beeen  formed  by  him,  or  his  miniftry,  for  fub- 
verting  the  liberties  of  the  people  at  home, 
it  is  the  lefs  wonderful,  that  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  colonifts  abroad,  fhould  have  been 
regarded  by  the  king  with  a jealoufy,  which,  en- 
creafing  with  the  encreafe  of  their  numbers. 


(g)  From  this  recital  may  be  feen  the  folly  of  the  very 
prevalent  notion,  that  the  fovereigns  of  Spain,  or  fome  of  their 
fubjects,  ftili  keep  lip  pretentions  to  Jamaica,  or  claim  pro- 
perty  therein,  as  not  having  been  formally  ceded  to  the 
crown  of  England. 
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broke  out  at  length  into  ads  of  open  hoftility  chap. 
and  violence  towards  them.  m- 

In  the  beginning  of  1678,  the  ftorm  fell  on 
Jamaica.  A new  fyftem  of  legiflation  was 
adopted  for  this  illand,  founded  nearly  on  the 
model  of  the  Irifh  conftitution  under  Poynings’s 
ad  ; and  the  Earl  of  Carlifle  was  appointed  chief 
governor  for  the  purpofe  of  enforcing  it.  A 
body  of  laws  was  prepared  by  the  privy  council 
of  England,  among  the  reft  a bill  for  fettling  a 
perpetual  revenue  on  the  crown,  which  his  lord- 
fhip  was  direded  to  offer  to  the  affembly,  re- 
quiring them  to  adopt  the  whole  code,  without 
amendment  or  alteration.  In  future  the  heads 
of  all  bills  (money  bills  excepted)  were  to  be 
fuggefted  in  the  firft  inftance  by  the  governor 
and  council,  and  tranfmitted  to  his  majefty  to 
be  approved  or  rejeded  at  home  ; on  obtaining 
the  royal  confirmation,  they  were  to  be  returned 
under  the  great  feal  in  the  fhape  of  laws,  and 
paffed  by  the  general  affembly;  which  was  to  be 
convened  for  no  other  purpofe  than  that,  and 
the  bufinefs  of  voting  the  ufual  fupplies ; unlefs 
in  confequence  of  fpecial  orders  from  England. 

If  we  refled  only  on  the  diftance  of  Jamaica 
from  Great  Britain,  we  may  pronounce,  with- 
out hefitation,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the 
colony  to  exift  under  fuch  a conftitution  and 
fyftem  of  government.  What  mifcondud  on  the 

part 
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part  of  the  inhabitants,  or  what  fecret  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  originally  gave  birth 
to  this  projeCt,  it  is  now  difficult  to  determine. 
The  moil  probable  opinion  is  this. — In  the  year 
1663,  the  affembly  of  Barbadoes  were  prevailed 
on,  by  very  unjuftifiable  means,  as  will  hereafter 
be  fhewn,  to  grant  an  internal  revenue  to  the 
crown,  of  4 f per  cent,  on  the  grofs  exported 
produce  of  that  ifland  for  ever.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  fteady  refufal  of  the  Jamaica 
planters  to  burthen  themfelves  and  their  pofterity 
with  a fimilar  imposition,  exciting  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  king,  firft  fuggefted  the  idea  of  de- 
priving them  of  thofe  constitutional  franchifes 
which  alone  could  give  Security  and  value  to 
their  pofleffions.  Happily  for  the  prefent  in- 
habitants, neither  fecret  intrigue  nor  undifguifed 
violence  were  fuccefsful.  Their  gallant  anceftors 
tranfmitted  to  their  posterity  their  eStates  unin- 
cumbered with  Such  a tax,  and  their  political 
rights  unimpaired  by  the  fyftem  of  government 
attempted  to  be  forced  on  them.  “ The  affem- 
bly (fays  Mr.  Long)  rejected  the  new  constitu- 
tion with  indignation.  No  threats  could 
frighten,  no  bribes  could  corrupt,  nor  arts  nor 
arguments  periuade  them  to  confent  to  laws 
that  would  enflave  their  pofterity.”  Let  me 
add,  as  a tribute  of  juft  acknowledgment  to  the 
noble  efforts  of  this  gentleman’s  great  anceftor, 
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Col.  Long,  that  it  was  to  him,  Jamaica  was  prin-  chap. 
cipally  indebted  for  its  deliverance.  As  chief  IIT* 


judge  of  the  iiland,  and  member  of  the  council, 
he  exerted,  on  this  important  occafion,  the  powers 
with  which  he  was  invefled,  with  fuch  ability  and 
fortitude,  in  defence  of  the  people,  as  to  baffle 
and  finally  overpower  every  effort  to  enflave 
them.  The  governor,  after  difmiffing  him  from 
the  pofts  which  he  had  filled  with  fuch  honour 
to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  publick,  con- 
veyed him  a flate  prifoner  to  England.  Thefe 
defpotick  meafures  were  ultimately  product:  ive 
of  good.  Col.  Long,  being  heard  before  the 
king  and  privy  council,  pointed  out  with  fuch 
force  of  argument,  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
meafures  which  had  been  purfued,  that  the 
Englifh  miniflry  reluctantly  fubmitted.  The 
affembly  had  their  deliberative  powers  reftored 
to  them,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  who  had  pre- 
fided  in  the  ifland  as  lieutenant-governor  from 
1670  to  1674,  very  much  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
ihe  inhabitants,  was  appointed  captain-general 
and  chief  governor  in  the  room  of  Lord  Car- 
lifle  (h). 

(h)  \ have  fubjoined.  as  an  appendix  to  this  book,  “ an  hif- 
“ torical  Account  of  the  Conftitution  of  Jamaica,”  wherein 
the  particulars  of  Lord  Carlifle’s  adminiftration  are  detailed  at 
large. — This  hiftorical  account  is  now  publithed  for  the  firft 
time,  and  cannot  fail  of  proving  extremely  acceptable  to  the 
reader. 
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It  might  have  been  hoped  that  all  pollible  caufe 
of  future  conteft  with  the  crown,  on  the  qttef- 
tion  of  political  rights,  was  now  happily  obviated ; 
but  the  event  proved  that  this  expe&ation  was 
fallacious.  Although  the  aflembly  had  recover- 
ed the  ineftimable  privilege  of  framing  fuch  laws 
for  their  internal  government  as  their  exigencies 
might  require,  of  which  doubtlefs  themfelves 
alone  were  competent  to  judge,  and  although 
it  was  not  alledged  that  the  laws  which  they  had 
palled,  as  well  before,  as  after  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  their  rights,  were  repugnant  to  thofe  of 
the  mother-country,  yet  the  royal  confirmation 
of  a great  part  of  them  had  been  conffcantly  re- 
fufed,  and  ft  ill  continued  to  be  withheld.  It 
was  indeed  admitted,  that  the  Englifh  who  cap- 
tured the  illand,  carried  with  them  as  their  birth- 
right, the  law  of  England  as  it  then  flood  ; but 
much  of  the  Englifh  law  was  inapplicable  to 
the  lituation  and  condition  of  the  new  colo- 
nifts ; and  it  was  contended  that  they  had  no 
right  to  any  ftatute  of  the  Britilh  parliament, 
which  had  palled  lubfequent  to  their  emigration, 
unlefs  its  provilions  were  fpecially  extended  to 
the  colony  by  name.  The  courts  of  judicature 
within  the  illand,  had  however,  from  neceffity, 
admitted  many  fuch  ftatutes  to  be  pleaded,  and 
grounded  feveral  judgments  and  important  de- 
terminations upon  them  and  the  aflembly  had. 

pafled. 
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pafled  bills  adopting  feveral  of  the  Englifh  fta- 
tutes  which  did  not  otherwife  bind  the  ifland; 
but  feveral  of  thofe  bills,  when  fent  home  for  the 
royal  confirmation,  and  thofe  judgments  and  de- 
terminations of  the  courts  of  law,  when  brought 
by  appeal  before  the  king  and  council,  though  not 
difallowed,  remained  unconfirmed ; and  in  this 
unfettled  Hate,  the  affairs  of  Jamaica  were  differ- 
ed to  remain  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years. 

The  true  caul'e  of  fuch  inflexibility  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  was  no  other  than  the  old  flory  of 
revenue.  For  the  purpofe,  as  it  was  pretended, 
of  defraying  the  expence  of  erecting  and  repairing 
fortifications,  and  for  anfwering  fome  other  pub- 
lick  contingencies,  the  minifters  of  Charles  II.  had 
procured,  as  hath  been  related,  from  the  affem- 
bly  of  Barbadoes,  and  indeed  from  molt  of  the 
other  Britifh  Weft  Indian  colonies,  the  grant  of 
a perpetual  internal  revenue.  The  refufal  of  Ja- 
maica, to  confent  to  a fimilar  eftablifliment  the 
punifliment  provided  for  her  contumacy,  and 
the  means  of  her  deliverance,  have  already  been 
ftated  ; but  it  was  found  that  the  lenity  of  the 
crown  in  relinquifhing  the  fyftem  of  compulfion, 
was  expected  to  produce  that  effedt  which  tyranny 
had  failed  to  accomplifh.  The  Englifh  govern- 
ment claimed  a return  from  the  people  of  Ja- 
maica, for  having  dropt  an  oppreffive  and  pernici- 
ous projeft,  as  if  it  had  actually  conferred  upon 
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book  them  a profit  ive  and  permanent  benefit ; a claiiti 
ri-  in  which  all  the  Britifh  minifters,  from  the  refto- 
ration  of  King  Charles,  to  the  reign  of  George  II. 
very  cordially  concurred. 

The  aflembly  however  remained  unconvinced. 
Among  other  objections,  they  pleaded  that  the 
money  granted  by  the  Ifland  of  Barbadoes  was 
notorioufly  appropriated  to  purpofes  widely  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  for  which  it  was  exprefsly  given } 
and  they  demanded  fome  pledge,  or  fecurity, 
againft  a fimilar  mifapplication,  in  cafe  they 
fhould  fubjeCt  their  country  to  a permament  and 
irrevocable  tax.  The  minifters  refufed  to  give 
any  fatisfaCtion  in  this  particular ; and  finding 
that  the  aflembly  were  equally  refolute  to  pafs 
their  fupply  bills  from  year  to  year  only,  as  ufual, 
they  advifed  the  fovereign,  from  a fpirit  of  vin- 
dictive policy,  to  wave  the  confirmation  of  the 
laws,  and  to  fuffer  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
in  the  ifland,  to  remain  on  the  precarious  foot- 
in.q;  that  I have  defcribed. 

Such  was  the  aCtual  fituation  of  Jamaica  until 
the  year  1728,  when  a compromife  was  happily 
effected.  In  that  year,  the  Aflembly  confented  to 
fettle  on  the  crown  a {landing  irrevocable  revenue 
ofjj.  8,000  per  annum,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
which  the  crown  agreed,  and  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  : 

1 ft.  That  the  quit-rents  arifing  within  the 
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ifland  (then  eftimated  at  £.  1,460  per  annum)  chap. 
fhould  conftitute  a part  of  fuch  revenue.  2clly. 

That  the  body  of  their  laws  fhould  receive  the 
royal  affent.  And,  3dly.  That  “ all  fuch  laws 
“ and  flatutes  of  England,  as  had  been  at  any 
®£  time  efteemed,  introduced,  ufed,  accepted,  or 
“ received,  as  laws  in  the  ifland,  fhould  be  and 
“ continue  laws  of  Jamaica  for  ever.”  The  re- 
venue ad,  with  this  important  declaration  therein, 
was  accordingly  paffed  ; and  its  confirmation  by 
the  king,  put  an  end  to  a conteft  no  lefs  dif- 
graceful  to  the  government  at  home,  than  in- 
jurious to  the  people  within  the  ifland. 

I have  thus  endeavoured,  with  as  much  bre- 
vity as  the  fubjed  would  admit,  to  trace  the 
political  conflitution  of  Jamaica  from  infancy  to 
maturity ; but  although  its  parentage  and  prin- 
ciples are  Britifh,  it  has  been  modified  and  occafi- 
onally  regulated  by  many  unforefeen  events,  and 
local  circumftances.  In  its'prefent  form,  and  ac- 
tual exercife,  however,  it  fo  nearly  refembles  the 
fyftem  of  government  in  the  other  Britifh  Weft 
Indian  Iflands,  that  one  general  defcription  (which 
I referve  for  a fubfequent  part  of  my  vrork)  will 
comprehend  the  whole.  A minute  detail  of  local 
occurrences  and  internal  politicks,  would  not,  I 
prefume,  be  interefting  to  the  general  reader.  The 
following  are  the  only  circumftances  which  ap- 
pear to  me  to  merit  diftind  notice,  and  I have 
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book  referred  the  recital  for  this  place,  that  the  thread 
Ir*  of  the  preceding  narrative  might  continue  un- 
broken. 

In  the  year  1687  Chriflopher  Duke  of  Albe-  ✓ 
marie  was  appointed  chief  governor  of  Jamaica. 
This  nobleman  was  the  only  furviving  fon  and 
heir  of  General  Monk,  who  had  reflored  Charles 
II.  and  I mention  him  principally  as  exhibiting  a 
ftriking  inftance  of  the  inftability  of  human  great- 
nefs.  The  father  had  been  gratified  with  the 
liighefl  rewards  that  a fovereign  could  bellow  on 
a fubjed ; a dukedom,  the  garter,  and  a princely 
fortune  ; and  the  fon,  reduced  to  beggary  by  vice 
and  extravagance,  was  driven  to  the  neceffity  of 
imploring  bread  from  James  II.  The  king,  to  be 
freed  from  his  importunities,  gave  him  the  go- 
vernment of  Jamaica  ; where,  dying  childlefs,  a 
fhort  time  after  his  arrival,  his  honours  were  ex- 
tinguifhed  with  his  life.  The  noble  duke  lived 
long  enough,  however,  to  colled  a confiderable 
fum  of  money  for  his  creditors ; for  entering  into 
partnerfhip  with  Sir  William  Phipps,  who  had 
difcovered  the  wreck  of  a Spaniili  Plate  Chip, 
which  had  been  flranded  in  1659,  on  a fhoal  to 
the  north-eaft  of  Hifpaniola,  they  fent  out  floops 
from  Jamaica,  provided  with  fkilful  divers,  to 
fearch  for  the  hidden  treafure,  and  are  faid  to 
have  adually  recovered  twenty-fix  tons  of  filver. 

The  condud  of  this  noble  governor,  on  his  arri- 
val, 
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val,  affords  many  curious  inftances  of  the  arbi-  chap. 
trary  principles  of  the  times : — Having  called  an  ni- 
affembly,  his  grace  diffolved  them  abruptly,  be- 
caufe  one  of  the  members,  in  a debate,  repeated 
the  old  adage,  fains  popidi  fuprema  lex.  His  grace 
afterwards  took  the  member  into  cuftody,  anci 
caufed  him  to  be  fined  £.  600  for  this  offence. 

With  his  grace  came  over  Father  Thomas  Chur- 
chill, a Rorniih  paftor,  fent  out  by  James  II.  to 
convert  the  Hand  to  popery  ; but  his  grace’s 
death,  and  the  revolution  in  1688,  blafted  the 
good  father’s  projeft.  The  duchefs  accompanied 
her  hufband  ; a circumftance  which  the  fpeaker 
of  the  Affembly,  in  his  firft  addrefs,  expatiated  up- 
on in  a high  ftrain  of  eloquence.  “ It  is  an  ho- 
nour (faid  he)  which  the  opulent  kingdoms  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  could  never  arrive  at,  and  even 
Columbus' s ghojl  would  be  appeafed  for  all  the  in- 
dignities he  enditred  of  the  Spaniards , could  he  but 
know  that  his  own  beloved  foil  was  hallowed  by  fuch 
footjleps  !* 

On 

* Having  mentioned  this  lady,  the  reader,  I am  perfuad- 
ed,  will  pardon  me  for  adding  the  following  particulars  of 
her  hiftory.  On  the  death  of  the  duke,  her  firft  hufband,  his 
grace’s  coadjutors  in  the  diving  bufinefs  (many  of  whom 
had  been  bucaniers)  complained  that  they  had  not  receiv- 
ed their  full  (hare  of  the  prize-money,  and  her  grace,  who 
had  got  pofteflion  of  the  treafure,  refilling  to  part  with  a 
fhilling,  they  formed  a fcheme  to  feize  her  perfon  in  the  king’s 
houfe  in  Spanifli  Town,  and  carry  her  off.  Luckily  the  re- 
Ck3  ceived 
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On  the  feventh  of  June  1692,  happened  that 
tremendous  earthquake  which  fwallowed  up  great 
part  of  Port  Royal.  A defcription  of  it,  dread- 
fully minute,  may  be  found  in  the  Phiiofophical 
Trania£tions ; but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  town  was  chiefly  built  on  a bank  of  fand,  ad- 
hering to  a rock  in  the  fea,  and  that  a very  flight 
concufllon,  aided  by  the  weight  of  the  buildings, 

ceived  tome  intimation  of  the  plot  a day  or  two  before  it 
was  to  have  been  carried  into  execution,  and  communicated 
her  apprehenfions  to  the  Houfe  of  Affembly,  who  thereupon 
appointed  a formidable  committee  of  their  ableft  bodied  mem-' 
bers  to  guard  her  perfon  by  day  and  night,  until  fhe  was  fafely 
embarked  in  one  of  the  king’s  fhips.  She  arrived  in  England, 
in  the  Afiiftance  man  of  war,  with  all  her  treafure,  the  begin- 
ning of  June  168S,  and  fome  years  afterwards  fell  into  a Fate 
of  mental  imbecility,  in  the  progrefs  of  which  fhe  pleafed  her- 
ielf  with  the  notion,  that  the  Emperor  of  China  having  heard 
of  her  immenfe  riches  was  coming  to  pay  his  addreffes  to  her. 
She  even  made  magnificent  preparations  for  his  reception. 
As  fhe  was  perfectly  gentle  and  good-humoured  in  her  lunacy, 
her  attendants  not  only  encouraged  her  in  her  folly,  but  con- 
trived alfo  to  turn  it  to  good  account,  by  perfuading  a needy 
peer  (the  firth  duke  of  Montague)  to  perfonate  his  Chinefe 
majefty,  and  deceive  her  into  wedlock,  which  he  aftually 
did ; and  with  greater  fuccefs  than  honefiv,  or,  I fhould 
imagine,  even  the  law  would  warrant,  got  pofTeffion  by  this 
means  of  her  wealth,  and  then  confined  her  as  a lunatick. 
Cibber,  the  comedian,  who  thought  it  a good  Jeff,  introduc- 
ed the  circumftante  on  the  ftage,  and  it  forms  a fcene  in  his 
play,  called  the  Sick  Lady  Cured.  Her  grace  furvived  her  huf- 
band,  the  pretended  emperor,  for  many  years,  and  died  in 
1734,  at  the  great  age  of  98.  Her  frenzy  remained  however 
to  the  laft,  and  fhe  was  ferved  on  the  knee  as  Emprefs  of  China 
to  the  day  of  her  death. 
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would  probably  have  accomplifhed  its  dedruc-  chap. 
tion.  I am  inclined  therefore  to  fufpedc  that  the  Iir- 
defcription  of  the  fhock  is  much  exaggerated*.  v J 
The  inhabitants  were  lcarcely  recovered  from 
the  terrors  occafioned  by  the  earthquake,  when 
they  were  alarmed  with  an  account  of  an  intend- 
ed invafion  by  an  armament  from  Hifpaniola, 
commanded  by  Monf.  Du  Caffe,  the  governor  of 
that  ifland,  in  perfon.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th 
of  June  1694,  a fleet  of  three  men  of  war  and 
twenty  privateers  (having  on  board  1,500  land 
forces)  appeared  off  Cow  Bay,  where  eight  hun- 
dred of  the  foldiers  were  landed,  with  orders  to 
defolate  the  country  as  far  as  Port  Morant.  Thefe 
barbarians  obeyed  their  inftrudtions  to  the  full 
extent.  They  not  only  fet  fire  to  every  fettle - 
meat  they  came  to,  but  tortured  their  prifoners 
in  the  mod  Blocking  manner,  and  murdered  great 
numbers  in  cold  blood,  after  making  them  be- 
hold the  violation  of  their  wives  by  their  own  ne- 
groes. Such  at  lead  is  the  account  tranfmitted 
by  Sir  William  Beedon,  the  governor,  to  the 
fecretary  of  date.  Unfortunately,  the  militia  ot 
this  part  of  the  country  had  been  drawn  off  to 
guard  the  capital  3 whereby  the  French  continu- 
ed their  ravages  without  relidance,  and  having 
Jet  fire  to  all  the  plantations  within  their  reach, 

* The  feventhof  June  is  declared, by  an  adtof  the  AiTembly, 

to  be  eftabhfhed  as  a perpetual  anniverfary  fafty  in- comme- 
moration of  this  calamity. 
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book  and  feized  about  one  thoufand  negroes,  Du  Caffe 


failed  to  leeward,  and  anchored  in  Carlifle  Bay,  in 
the  parifh  of  Vere.  This  place  had  no  other  for* 
tification  than  an  ill-contrived  breaft-work,  man- 
ned by  a detachment  of  two  hundred  men  from 
the  militia  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  Clarendon,  which 
Du  Caffe  attacked  with  all  his  force.  The  Eng- 
lifh  made  a gallant  refinance  ; but  Colonel  Cley- 
born,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smart,  Captain  Vaffal, 
and  Lieutenant  Dawkins  being  killed,  and  many 
others  dangeroufly  wounded,  they  were  compel- 
led to  retreat.  Happily,  at  this  moment,  arrived 
five  companies  of  militia,  which  the  governor 
had  fent  to  their  affiftance  from  Spanidr  Town. 
Thefe,  though  they  had  marched  thirty  miles 
without  refrefhment,  immediately  charged  the 
enemy  with  fuch  vigour,  as  entirely  to  change  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  French  retreated  to 
their  flrips,  and  Du  Caffe  foon  afterwards  return- 
to  Hifpaniola  with  his  ill-gotten  booty. 

In  1712,  on  the  28th  day  of  Auguft,  and 
again  on  the  fame  day  of  the  fame  month,  in  the 
year  1722,  Jamaica  was  draken  to  its  founda- 
tions by  a dreadful  hurricane.  This  day,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  the  leventh  of  June,  the  Colonial 
Legiflaiure  has,  by  an  adt  of  Affembly,  pioufly  fet 
apart  for  fading  and  humiliation,  and  I wifh  I 
could  add,  that  its  commemoration  annually,  is 
as  exemplary  among  all  ranks  of  people  as  the  oc- 
cafon  was  fignal. 
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The  next  important  occurrence  in  the  hiflory  chap. 
of  this  ifland,  was  the  pacification,  concluded  in  IIJ- 
1738,  with  the  hoflile  negroes  called  Maroons ; 
but  the  refpite  which  this  treaty  afforded  the  in- 
habitants from  intefline  commotion  was  of  fhort 
duration.  In  1760,  the  very  exiftence  of  the  co- 
lony was  endangered  by  a revolt,  of  the  enflaved 
negroes.  As,  however,  fome  particulars  of  this  af- 
fair will  be  given  in  a fubfequent  part  of  my 
work,  when  I come  to  treat  generally  of  negro 
ilavery,  and  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
newly  imported  Africans,  it  is  unneceffary  for  me, 
in  this  place,  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubjefh 

The  co-operation  of  the  people  whom  I have 
juft  mentioned,  the  Maroons,  in  fuppreffing  the 
revolt  of  1760,  was  confidered,  at  the  time,  in  a 
very  favourable  point  of  view ; and  the  fafety  of 
the  country  was  attributed  in  fome  degree  to 
their  fervices  on  that  occalion ; but  the  writer  of 
this  was  convinced  by  his  own  obfervations  on 
the  fpot,  that  no  opinion  could  be  more  ill- 
founded  : he  was  perfuaded  that  the  Maroons 
were  fufpicious  allies,  and  that,  whenever  they 
Ihould  come  to  feel  their  ownflrength,  they  would 
prove  very  formidable  enemies.  Recent  events 
have  unhappily  confirmed  the  judgment  he  then 
formed  of  them.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  this  work,  thefe  people  began  a moft  unpro- 
voked war  againft  the  white  inhabitants,  which 

has 
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book  has  ended  in  their  total  defeat,  and  the  fina* 
ii.  expulfion  of  molt  of  them  from  the  itland.  The 
V y ' circumftances  attending  this  revolt  requiring  par- 
ticular difcuffion,  I have  accordingly  given  it  full 
confideration,  in  a diftindft  narrative  of  its  origin, 
progrefs,  and  termination,  and  referved  it  for  the 
concluding  part  of  thefe  volumes : to  that  there- 
fore  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  year  1744  was  diftinguifhcd  by  another 
defhuflive  conflict  of  the  elements;  and  in  1780, 
after  a long  refpite,  began  that  dreadful  lucceflion 
of  hurricanes,  which,  with  the  exception  of  1782 
and  1 7 S3,  defolated  this,  and  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands,  for  feven  years  together*. 

Of  the  whole  feries  of  thefe  awtul  vifltations, 
the  firft  was  undoubtedly  the  moll  deftrudtive ; 
but  in  Jamaica,  the  fphere  of  its  activity  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  vveftern  parts  of  the  ifland. 
The  large  and  opulent  diftricts  of  Weftmorelandr 
and  Hanover  prefented,  however,  l'uch  extent 
and  variety  of  defolation  from  its  effects,  as  are 
fcarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  records  of  human 
calamity.  Weftmoreland  alone  fuflained  damage 
to  the  amount  of  £.  700,000  fterling,  and  Han- 

* 1780  hurricane  3d  October. 

178.1  - iftAuguft. 

1784  - 30th  July. 

17S5  - 27th  Augufl. 

1786  - 20th  October. 
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over  nearly  as  much.  The  fad  fate  of  Savanna  chap. 
la  Mar  (a  fmall  fea-port  in  the  former  parifh)  can  I11- 
never  be  remembered  without  horror.  The  fea,  ^ 
burding  its  ancient  limits,  overwhelmed  that  un- 
happy town,  and  fvvept  it  to  indant  dedrubtion, 
leaving  not  a vedige  of  man,  bead,  or  habitation 
behind ; fo  fudden  and  comprehenfive  was  the 
droke,  that  I think  the  catadrophe  of  Savanna  la 
Mar  was  even  more  terrible,  in  many  refpebts, 
than  that  of  Port  Royal.  The  latter,  however, 
was  in  its  effebts  more  lading ; for  to  this  hour  the 
ruins  of  that  devoted  town,  though  buried  for 
upwards  of  a century  beneath  the  waves,  are 
vifible  in  clear  weather  from  the  boats  which  fail 
over  them,  prefenting  an  awful  monument  or 
memorial  of  the  anger  of  Omnipotence  ! 


Dread  end  of  human  firength,  and  human  fkill, 

Riches,  and  triumph,  and  domain,  and  pomp, 

And  eafe  and  luxury  ! 

Dyer. 

What  has  thus  frequently  happened,  will 
probably  happen  again  ; and  the  infolence  of 
wealth,  and  the  confidence  of  power,  may  learn 
a leffon  of  humility  from  the  contemplation*. 

* Mr.  Long,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Hiflory  of  Jamaica, 
has  enumerated  the  following  prognofticks,  as  the  ufual  pre- 
curfors  of  a hurricane  : — “ Extraordinary  continuance  of  ex- 
treme dry  and  hot  weather.  On  the  near  approach  of  the 
ftorm,  a turbulent  appearance  of  the  Iky : the  fun  becomes 

unufuaUy 
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unufually  red,  while  the  air  is  perfectly  calm.  The  higheft 

II. 

mountains  are  free  of  clouds,  and  are  feen  very  diftindtly. 
The  fky  towards  the  north  looks  black  and  foul.  The  fea 
rolls  on  the  coaft  and  into  the  harbours  with  a great  fwell, 
and  emits,  at  the  fame  time,  a very  flrong  and  difagreeable 
odour.  On  the  full  moon,  a haze  is  feen  round  her  orb,  and 
fometimes  a halo  round  the  fun.”  To  this  enumeration,  I 
will  add  a remarkable  circumftance  which  happened  in  Ja- 
maica in  1 780.  Upwards  of  twenty  hours  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  {form  in  that  year,  a very  uncommon 
noife,  refembling  the  roar  of  diftant  thunder,  was  heard  to 
iflue  from  the  bottom  of  all  the  wells  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kingdom  There  was,  at  that  time,  in  Port  Royal  har- 
bour, a fleet  of  merchant  {hips,  which  were  to  fail  the  next 
morning.  The  commander  of  one  of  thefe  veflels,  was  a wit- 
nefs  to  the  circumflance  I have  mentioned  ; and  having  been 
informed  that  it  was  one  of  the  prognofficks  of  an  approach- 
ing hurricane  (though  none  had  happened  in  Jamaica  for 
near  forty  years)  he  haftened  on  board  his  {hip,  warped  her 
that  evening  into  the  inner  harbour  into  {hoal  water,  and  fe- 
cured  her  with  all  the  precautions  he  thought  neceflarv.  At 
day-break  the  hurricane  began,  and  this  fhip  was  one  of  the 
very  few  that  efcaped  deflrudtion  from  its  fury. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Situation  and  climate. — Face  of  the  Country. — Moun- 
tains, and  advantages  derived  from  them.  — Soil. 

- — Lands  in  Culture.  — Lands  uncultivated,  and 
ohfervations  thereon.  — W oods  and  Timbers. — 

Rivers  and  Medicinal  Springs. — Ores. — Vegeta- 
ble Clajfes. — Grain. — Grajfes. — Kitchen- gar  den 
produce,  and  Fruits  for  the  Table,  ode.  £sV. 

Jamaica  is  fituated  in  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  in  chap. 
about  1 8°  12',  north  latitude,  and  in  longitude  IV* 
about  770  45'  weft  from  London.  From  thefe 
data  the  geographical  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
climate,  although  tempered  and  greatly  mitigat- 
ed by  various  caufes,  fome  of  which  will  be  pre- 
fently  explained,  is  extremely  hot,  with  little  vari- 
ation from  January  to  December ; that  the  days 
and  nights  are  nearly  of  equal  duration ; there  be- 
ing little  more  than  two  hours  difference  between 
the  longeft  day  and  the  fhorteft ; that  there  is 
very  little  twilight ; and  finally,  that  when  it  is 
twelve  o’clock  at  noon  in  London,  it  is  about 
feven  in  the  morning  in  Jamaica. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country  differs 
greatly  from  moft  parts  of  Europe  ; yet  the  north 
and  fouth  fides  of  the  ifland,  which  are  feparated 
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book  by  a vaft  chain  of  mountains  extending  frofn  eaft 
to  weft,  differ  at  the  fame  time  widely  from  each 
other.  When  Columbus  firft  difcovered  Jamaica, 
he  approached  it  on  the  northern  fide ; and  be- 
holding that  part  of  the  country  which  now  con- 
ftitutes  the  parifh  of  St.  Anne,  he  was  filled  with 
delight  and  admiration  at  the  novelty,  variety,  and 
beauty  of  the  profpedt.  The  whole  of  the  fcenery 
is  indeed  fuperlatively  fine,  nor  can  words  alone 
(at  leaft  any  that  I can  feledf)  convey  a juft  idea 
of  it.  A few  leading  particulars  I may  perhaps  be 
able  to  point  out,  but  their  combinations  and 
features  are  infinitely  various,  and  to  be  enjoyed 
muft  be  feen. 

The  country  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  fhore 
rifes  into  hills,  which  are  more  remarkable  for 
beauty  than  boldnefs;  being  all  of  gentle  acclivity, 
and  commonly  feparated  from  each  other  by  fpa- 
cious  vales  and  romantick  inequalities ; but  they 
are  feldom  craggy,  nor  is  the  tranfition  from  the 
hills  to  the  vallies  oftentimes  abrupt.  In  general, 
the  hand  of  nature  has  rounded  every  hill  towards 
the  top  with  fingular  felicity.  The  moft  ftriking 
circumftances  however  attending  thefe  beautiful 
fwells  are  the  happy  diipofition  of  the  groves  of 
pimento,  with  which  moft  of  them  are  fpontane- 
oufly  clothed,  and  the  confummate  verdure  of  the 
turf  underneath,  which  is  difcoverable  in  a thou- 
fand  openings  prefenting  a charming  contraft 
4 to 
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to  the  deeper  tints  of  the  pimento.  As  this  tree,  chap, 
which  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for  fragrancy  than  IV- 
beauty,  fuffers  no  rival  plant  to  flourilh  within  its 
lhade,  thefe  groves  are  not  only  clear  of  under- 
wood, but  even  the  grafs  beneath  is  feldom  lux- 
uriant. The  foil  in  general  being  a chalky  marl, 
which  produces  a clofe  and  clean  turf,  as  fmooth 
and  even  as  the  fineft  Englifh  lawn,  and  in  colour 
infinitely  brighter.  Over  this  beautiful  furface 
the  pimento  fpreads  itfelf  in  various  compart- 
ments. In  one  place,  we  behold  extenfive  groves ; 
in  another,  a number  of  beautiful  groups,  fome 
of  which  crown  the  hills,  while  others  are  fcatter* 
ed  down  the  declivities.  To  enliven  the  fcene,  and 
add  perfection  to  beauty,  the  bounty  of  nature 
has  copioufly  watered  the  whole  diftriCt.  No  part 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  that  I have  feen,  abounds  with 
fo  many  delicious  ftreams.  Every  valley  has  its 
rivulet,  and  every  hill  its  cafcade.  In  one  point 
of  view,  where  the  rocks  overhang  the  ocean,  no 
lefs  than  eight  tranlparent  waterfalls  are  beheld 
in  the  fame  moment.  Thofe  only  who  have  been 
long  at  fea,  can  judge  of  the  emotion  which  is 
felt  by  the  thirfty  voyager  at  fo  enchanting  a pro- 
fpedt. 

Such  is  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  As  the 
land  rifes  towards  the  center  of  the  illand,  the  eye, 
palling  over  the  beauties  that  I have  recount- 
ed. 
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book  ed,  is  attracted  by  a boundlefs  amphitheatre  of 
wood, 

Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  fliade. 

Cedar ; and  branching  palm  : 

Milton. 

An  immenfity  of  foreft;  the  outline  of  which  melts 
into  the  diftant  blue  hills,  and  thefe  again  are  loft 
in  the  clouds. 

On  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  iftand,  the  fcenery, 
as  I have  before  obferved,  is  of  a different  nature. 
In  the  landfcape  I have  defcribed,  the  prevailing 
charadterifticks  are  variety  and  beauty  : in  that 
which  remains,  the  predominant  features  are  gran- 
deur and  fublimity.  When  I firft  approached  this 
fide  of  the  ifland  by  fea,  and  beheld,  from  afar, 
fuch  of  the  ftupendous  and  foaring  ridges  of  the 
blue  mountains,  as  the  clouds  here  and  there  dif- 
clofed,  the  imagination  (forming  an  indiftindt  but 
awful  idea  of  what  was  concealed,  by  what  wras 
thus  partially  difplayed)  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion  and  wonder.  Yet  the  fenfation  which  I felt 
was  allied  rather  to  terror  than  delight.  Though 
the  profpedt  before  me  wTas  in  the  higheft  degree 
magnificent,  it  feemed  a fcene  of  magnificent  de- 
foliation. The  abrupt  precipice  and  inacceffible 
cliff,  had  more  the  afpedt  of  a chaos  than  a crea- 
tion ; or  rather  feemed  to  exhibit  the  effedts  of 
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feme  dreadful  convulfion,  which  had  laid  nature  chap. 
in  ruins.  Appearances  however  improved  as  we 
approached  ; for,  amidft  ten  thoufand  bold  fea- 
tures, too  hard  to  be  foftened  by  culture,  many  a 
fpot  was  foon  difeovered  where  the  hand  of  in- 
duftry  had  awakened  life  and  fertility.  With  thefe 
pleafing  intermixtures,  the  flowing  line  of  the 
lower  range  of  mountains  (which  now  began  to 
be  vifible,  crowned  with  woods  of  majeftick  growth) 
combined  to  foften  and  relieve  the  rude  folemni- 
ty  of  the  loftier  eminences ; until  at  length  the 
favannas  at  the  bottom  met  the  fight.  Thefe  are 
vaft  plains,  clothed  chiefly  with  extenfive  cane- 
fields  ; difplaying,  in  all  the  pride  of  cultivation, 
the  verdure  of  fpring  blended  with  the  exuber- 
ance of  autumn,  and  they  are  bounded  only  by  the 
ocean;  on  whole  bofom  a new  and  ever-moving 
picture  ftrikes  the  eye;  for  innumerable  veflels  are 
difeovered  in  various  directions,  fome  crowding 
into,  and  others  bearing  away  from,  the  bays  and 
harbours  with  which  the  coaft  is  every  where  in- 
dented. Such  a profpeCt  of  human  ingenuity  and 
induftry,  employed  in  exchanging  the  fuperfluities 
of  the  Old  World,  for  the  productions  of  the  New, 
opens  another,  and,  I might  add,  an  almoft  un- 
trodden field,  for  contemplation  and  reflection. 

Thus  the  mountains  of  the  Weft  Indies,  if  not, 
in  themfelves,  objeCts  of  perfeCt  beauty,  contri- 
bute greatly  towards  the  beauty  of  general  na- 
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book  turc  and  furely  the  inhabitants  cannot  reflect.  • 
XI*  but  with  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  Divine 
Providence,  on  the  variety  of  climate,  fo  condu- 
cive to  health,  ferenity  and  pleafure,  which  thefe 
elevated  regions  afford  them.  On  this  fubject  I 
lpeak  from  aftual  experience.  In  a maritime  fitua- 
tion,  on  the  fultry  plains  of  the  fouth  fide,  near 
the  town  of  Kingfton,  where  I chiefly  refided  dur- 
ing the  fpace  of  fourteen  years,  the  general  me- 
dium of  heat  during  the  hotteft  months  (from 
Tune  to  November,  both  inclufive)  was  eighty  de- 
grees on  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  (a).  At  a villa 
eight  miles  diftant,  in  the  highlands  of  Liguanea, 
the  thermometer  feldom  role,  in  the  hotteft  part 
of  the  day,  above  feventy.  Here  then  was  a dif- 
ference of  ten  degrees  in  eight  miles ; and  in  the 
morning  and  evening  the  difference  was  much 
greater.  At  Cold  Spring,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Wallen, 
a very  high  fituation  fix  miles  further  in  the  coun- 
try, poffeffed  by  a gentleman  who  has  tafte  to  re- 
lifli  its  beauties  and  improve  its  productions,  the 
general  ftate  of  the  thermometer  is  from  55  to  65°. 

It  has  been  obferved  fo  low  as  44°;  fo  that  a fire 

(a)  In  the  other  months,  viz.  from  December  to  May, the  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  70  to  8o°.  The  night  air  in  the  months 
of  December  and  January  is  fometimes  furprifingly  cool:  I 
have  known  the  thermometer  fo  low  at  fun-rife  as  69°,  even 
in  the  town  of  Kingfton;  but  in  the  hotteft  months,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  noon-day  and  midnight  is 
mot  more  than  5 or  6°. 

there. 
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there,  even  at  noon-dav,  is  not  only  comfortable  chap. 
but  necefTary,  a great  part  of  the  year  (b) . It  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  fudden  tranfition  from  the 
hot  atmofphere  of  the  plains,  to  the  chill  air  of  the 
higher  regions,  is  commonly  productive  of  mil- 
chievous  effefts  on  the  human  frame  but  this,  I 
believe,  is  feldom  the  cafe,  if  the  traveller,  as  pru- 
dence 


(b)  Cold  Spring  is  4.200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 
The  foil  is  a black  mould  on  a brown  rr.arl;  but  few  or  none 
of  the  tropical  fruits  will  flourifh  in  fo  cold  a climate.  Neither 
the  nefoerry,  the  avocado  pear,  the  ftar  apple,  nor  the  orange, 
will  bear  within  a connderable  height  of  Mr.  W alien’s  garden  ; 
but  many  of  the  Englifh  fruits,  as  the  apple,  the  peach, 
and  the  ftrawberry,  flourifh  there  in  great  perfection,  with 
feveral  other  valuable  exoticks ; among  which  I obferved  a 
great  number  of  very  fine  plants  of  the  tea-tree  and  other  ori- 
ental productions.  The  ground  in  its  native  ftate  is  almoft 
entirely  covered  with  different  forts  of  the  fern,  of  which  Mr. 
Wallen  has  reckoned  about  400  diftincl  fpecies.  A perfon 
vifiting  Cold  Spring  for  thefirft  time,  almoft  conceives  him- 
felf  tranfported  to  a diftant  part  of  the  world  ; the  air  and  face 
of  the  country  fo  widely  differing  from  that  of  the  regions  he 
has  left.  Even  the  birds  are  all  ftr2ngers  to  him.  Among 
others,  peculiar  to  thefe  lofty  regions,  is  a fpecies  of  the  fwal- 
low,  the  plumage  of  which  varies  in  colour  like  the  neck  of 
a drake;  and  there  is  a very  fine  fong-bird  called  the  fifn-eye, 
of  a blackifh  brown,  with  a white  ring  round  the  neck.  I 
vifited  this  place  in  December  1788,  the  thermometer  flood 
at  570  at  fun-rife,  and  never  exceeded  64°  in  the  hotteft  part 
of  the  day.  I thought  the  climate  the  moft  delightful  that  I 
had  ever  experienced.  On  the  Blue  Mountain  peak,  which  is 
7.43 1 feet  from  the  level  of  the  fea,  the  thermometer  was 
found  to  range  from  470  at  fun-rife  to  58°  at  noon,  even  in 
the  month  of  Auguft.  See  Med.  Comment.  Eding.  1780. 
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book  dence  didates,  fets  off  at  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
1 r • ing  (when  the  pores  of  the  fkin  are  in  fome  meafure 

fhut)  and  is  clothed  fomewhat  warmer  than  ufual. 
With  thefe  precautions,  excurfions  into  the  up- 
lands are  always  found  fafe,  falubrious,  and  de- 
lightful. I will  obferve  too,  in  the  words  of  an 
agreeable  writer  (c),  that  “ on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  refined,  and 
where  there  is  not  that  immenfe  weight  of  grofs 
vapours  preffing  upon  the  body,  the  mind  ads 
with  greater  freedom,  and  all  the  fundions,  both 
of  foul  and  body,  are  performed  in  a fuperior  man- 
ner.” I wifh  I could  add,  with  the  fame  author, 
that  “ the  mind  at  the  fame  time  leaves  all  low 
and  vulgar  fentiments  behind  it,  and  in  ap- 
proaching the  ethereal  regions,  fhakes  off  its  earth- 
ly affedions,  and  acquires  fomething  of  celeftial 
purity  (d)!” 

To 

The  following  has  been  given,  as  an  account  of  the  height* 
. from  the  fea  of  the  moil  noted  mountains  in  the  world  : 


Feet. 

Mount  Blanc 

- 15,672 

Etna  - 

- IO>954 

Pike  of  Teneriffe 

- 11,022 

Chimborazo  (Andes) 

- 20,575 

Snowdon  (Wales) 

- 3.557 

(c)  Brydone. 

(d)  In  defcribing  the  rural  features  of  Jamaica,  the  diilridl 
called  Pedro  Plains,  deferves  particular  notice.  It  is  a level 
country  on  a high  bluff  called  Pedro  Pointy  fituated  on  the 
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To  thefe  inequalities  of  its  furface,  however,  it 
is  owing  that  although  the  foil,  in  many  parts  of 
this  ifland,  is  deep  and  very  fertile,  yet  the  quan- 
tity 

fouth-wefl  coafl,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Elizabeth.  I am  in- 
debted to  a friend  for  the  following  interefting  account  of 
this  part  of  the  ifland,  which  deferves  to  be  better  known 
and  better  peopled  that  it  feems  to  be  at  prefent. 

“ Pedro  Plains  differ  from  every  other  Savanna  of  the 
ifland,  and  from  any  part  that  I have  feen  of  Cuba.  From  the 
diftrift  of  Fullerfwood,  in  St.  Elizabeth’s  parifh,  it  runs  eaft- 
ward  along  the  coafl  on  an  eafy  afcent  to  the  highefi  ridge, 
which  is  called  Tophill;  from  whence  it  flretches  inland 
more  than  20  miles  in  length,  and  about  five  in  width.  It  is 
not  altogether  unlike  the  downs  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
and  is  mofl  beautifully  dotted  with  clumps  of  wood,  amongfl 
which  the  aloe,  torch  thiflle,  and  other  plants  of  that  genus, 
flourifh  in  great  luxuriance,  from  half  an  acre,  to  many  acres 
in  extent ; the  boundaries  being  as  neatly  defined  as  if  kept 
fo  by  art.  The  foil  in  colour  is  the  deepeft  red,  baked  hard 
on  the  furface  by  the  a£lion  of  the  fun,  but  of  fo  porous  a 
nature  as  to  abforb  the  heavieft  rains  as  fall  as  they  fall.  The 
herbage  is  in  general  coarfe  ; neverthelefs  it  maintains  many 
thoufands  both  of  neat  cattle  and  horfes,  and  in  no  part  of 
the  world,  I believe,  is  the  latter  found  nearer  to  a flate  of 
wild  nature  than  here.  As  the  whole  of  this  diflrift  is  unfur- 
nifhed  with  fprings,  or  even  ponds  of  any  duration,  the  flock 
are  compelled  to  go  for  water  to  the  wells  which  are  funk  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  at  which  time  the  hunters  have 
opportunities  of  catching  them;  and  contrivances  are  made 
for  thatpurpofe.  This  the  mafler-horfe  feems  to  be  well  ap- 
prized of;  for  he  leads  into  the  inclofure  with  admirable 
caution,  and  as  foon  as  his  own  thirfl  is  allayed,  he  is  very 
impatient  to  get  his  family  out,  which  he  always  drives  before 
him  He  admits  of  no  interlopers,  nor  allows  any  of  his  fa- 
ll 3 mily 
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tit y of  rich  productive  land  is  but  fmall,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  whole.  The  generality  of  what  has 
been  cultivated  is  of  a middling  quality,  and  re- 
quires labour  and  manure  to  make  it  yield  liberal- 
ly. In  tine,  with  even-  prejudice  in  its  favour,  if 

we 

miiy  to  ftray.  The  breed  is  remarkably  hardy,  but  fome- 
t.  hat  reftive  from  their  wild  nature.  The  air  of  this  country 
( particularly  at  Tophlll,  which  approaches  to  mountainous)  is 
wonderfully  falubrious. — As  one  proof  of  this,  there  was 
. living  lb  late  a?  17 So  a negro  man,  named  John  Comeiafr, 
who  had  refided  on  this  fpot  as  lhepherd  for  upwards  of  30 
vears.  He  had  formerly  been  the  coachman  of  a Mr.  Wood- 
frock,  who  had  given  him  pennilEon  in  his  old  age  to  go 
where  he  pleafed.  At  the  time  1 law  him  his  woolly  hair  had 
become  perfectly  white,  and  his  body  was  fbrivelled  beyond 
ar.-  thing  I had  ever  beheld  ; but  at  the  fame  time  his  muf- 
c'es  were  full  and  firm,  and  he  could  run  down  any  fheep  in 
the  Savanna  ; for  he  had  no  dog  to  affift  him.  We  took  him 
as  our  guide  down  to  the  fea : he  ran  before  us,  keeping  our 
horfes  on  a hand-gallop,  to  the  beach,  and  he  maintained  the 
fame  pace  on  our  return  though  up-hiil'1  a dlfrance  of  about 
10  miles.  Of  or*  family  of  the  name  of  E banks,  who  lived 
cn  thel’e  plih.s,  there  were  t eefcore  perfons  living,  all  de- 
icer, fed  from  one  man,  wnn  was  himfelf  living  in  17S0. 
The  air  of  this  di.Tir't,  thov;h  not  cold,  is  wonderfully  drv 
and  elaftick,  and  ho  temperate  withal,  that  even  a European 
fportfman  may  follow  his  game  the  whole  day  without  feeling 
any  opprefiicn  from  the  hear : and  he  will  meet  with  good 
fport  in  puriuing  the  galena  or  wild  Guinea-fowl,  which  is 
found  here  in  great  numbers. — The  mutton  railed  here  is 
equal  10  the  fired  down  mutton  in  England,  and  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  01  an  kinas  are  exeiientv— The  water-melon 
ki  particular  ranks  with  the  firft  of  fruits.  Its  coolnefr,  criip- 
Etis  and  flavour  are  rivai.ed  only  by  the  beauty  of  the  rind, 
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we  compare  Jamaica  with  mar.;.'  other  : Hands  chap. 
of  nearly  the  fame  extent  (with  Sicily,  for  in- 
fiance,  to  which  it  was  compared  by  Columbus; 
it  mull  be  pronounced  an  unfruitful  and  labo- 
rious country,  as  the  following  detail  will  de- 
monftrate. 

Jamaica  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and,  on  a medium  of  three  measurements 
at  different  places,  about  forty  miles  in  breadth. 

Theie  data,  fuppofing  the  bland  to  have  been  a 
level  country,  would  give  - 3,840,000  Acres. 

But  a great  part  confuting  of 
high  mountains,  the  fuperficies 
of  which  comprife  far  more  land 
than  the  bale  alone,  it  has  been 
thought  a moderate  efiimate  to 
allow  on  that  account  -jC  more, 
which  is  240,000 

The  Total  is  4,080,000  Acres. 

O?  thefe,  it  is  found  by  a return  of  the  clerk 
of  the  patents,  that  no  more  than  1,907, : 89,  were, 

■which  is  monied  in  fhadra  of  zreee,  and  bean  a glass  Lie  it 
poiifh  of  marble.  On  the  *bok,  for  bt2nty  cf  proipect, — 
forpur.T?  and dryr.eb of  air, — s:.:a c.  ~a:e  exe.-jpC from eiitr 
titrtrr.;  of  oea:  a^d  cold,  Pedro  PL-i:  may  •,  ;e  kb  any  sdo: 
on  the  habitable  z’.-.be. 
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in  November  1789,  located,  or  taken  up,  by 
grants  from  the  crown,  and  as  no  grants  have 
been  iffued  fince  that  time,  it  appears  that  up- 
wards of  one  half  the  country  is  confidered  as  of 
no  kind  of  value*  The  lands  in  cultivation  may 
be  diftributed  nearly  as  follows : 

In  fugar  plantations  (including  the  land  referv- 
ed  in  woods,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  timber 
and  fire-wood  ; or  appropriated  for  common  paf- 
turage,  all  which  is  commonly  two-thirds  of  each 
plantation)  the  number  of  acres  may  be  Hated 
at  690,000  ; it  appearing  that  the  precife  num- 
ber of  thofe  eftates,  in  December  1791,  was  767, 
and  an  allowance  of  900  acres  to  each,  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  whole,  muft  be  deemed  fufficiently 
liberal. 

Of  breeding  and  grazing  farms  (or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called  in  the  ifland,  pens)  the  num- 
ber is  about  1,000  3 to  each  of  which  I would 
allow  700  acres,  which  gives  700,000,  and  no 
perfon  who  has  carefully  infpe&ed  the  country, 
will  allow  to  all  the  minor  productions,  as  cotton, 
coffee,  pimento  and  ginger,  &c.  including  even 
the  provifion  plantations,  more  than  half  the 
quantity  I have  afiigned  to  the  pens.  The  refult 
of  the  whole  is  1,740,000  acres,  leaving  upwards 
of  two  millions  an  unimproved,  unprodudtive 
wildernefs,  of  which  not  more  than  one-fourth 
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part  is,  I imagine,  fit  for  any  kind  of  profitable  chap. 
cultivation ; great  part  of  the  interior  country  IV* 
being  both  impracticable  and  inacceflible. 

But,  notwithftanding  that  fo  great  a part  of 
this  ifland  is  wholly  unimprovable,  yet  (fuch  is  the 
powerful  influence  of  great  heat  and  continual 
moifture)  the  mountains  are  in  general  covered 
with  extenfive  woods,  containing  excellent  tim- 
bers, fome  of  which  are  of  prodigious  growth  and 
folidity;  fuch  as  the  lignum  vitre,  dog-wood,  iron- 
wood,  pigeon-wood,  green-heart,  braziletto,  and 
bully-trees  ; moft  of  which  are  fo  compact  and 
heavy  as  to  fink  in  water.  Some  of  thefe  are 
neceflary  in  mill-work,  and  would  be  highly  valu- 
able in  the  Windward  Jflands.  They  are  even  fo, 
in  fuch  parts  of  Jamaica  as,  having  been  long  cul- 
tivated, are  nearly  cleared  of  contiguous  woods ; 
but  it  frequently  happens,  in  the  interior  parts, 
that  the  new  fettler  finds  the  abundance  of  them 
an  incumbrance  inflead  of  a benefit,  and  having 
provided  himfelf  with  a fufficiency  for  immediate 
ufe,  he  fets  fire  to  the  reft,  in  order  to  clear  his 
lands;  it  not  anfwering  the  expence  of  convey- 
ing them  to  the  fea-coafl  for  the  purpofe  of  fend- 
ing them  to  a diftant  market.  Of  fofter  kinds, 
for  boards  and  fhingles,  the  fpecies  are  innume- 
rable ; and  there  are  many  beautiful  varieties 
adapted  for  cabinet-work,  among  others  the 
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sooK  bread-nut,  the  wild-lemon,  and  the  well-knowis 
IT*  mahogany*. 

As  the  country  is  thus  abundantly  wooded; 
fo,  on  the  whole,  we  may  aflert  it  to  be  well 
watered.  There  are  reckoned  throughout  its  ex- 
tent above  one  hundred  rivers,  which  take  their 
rife  in  the  mountains,  and  run,  commonly  with 
great  rapidity,  to  the  fea,  on  both  fides  of  the 
ifland.  None  of  them  are  deep  enough  to  be  na- 
vigated by  marine  veflels.  Black  River  in  St. 
Elizabeth’s  parilli,  flowing  chiefly  through  a level 
country,  is  the  deepeft  and  gentled,  and  admits 
flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes  for  about  thirty 
miles. 

* Mr.  Beckford  (formerly  of  Weffmoreland  in  Jamaica) 
whofe  elegant  talle  for  the  beautiful,  leads  him  to  fele£i  the 
fifturefque , rather  than  the  ufeful,  in  woodland  fcenery,  thus 
defcribes  the  rural  features  of  this  richly  fimii filed  ifland : 
“ The  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  verdure  are  particularly 
“ ftriking,  and  the  trees  and  Ihrubs  that  adorn  the  face  of  the 
“ country,  are  Angular  for  the  richnefs  of  their  tints,  and  the 
“ depth  of  their  fliadows.  The  palm,  the  coco-nut,  the 
u mountain-cabbage,  and  the  plantain,  when  aflociated  with 
“ the  tamarind,  the  orange,  and  other  trees  of  beautiful  growth 
“ and  vivid  dyes,  and  thefe  commixed  with  the  waving  plumes 
“ of  the  Bamboo  cane,  the  Angular  appearance  of  thejerufalem 
“ thorn,  the  bufliy  richnefs  of  the  Oleander  and  African  rofe,' 
“ the  glowing  red  of  the  fcarlet  cordium,  the  verdant  bowers 
“ of  the  jeflamine  and  grenadilla  vines,  all  together  compofe 
“ an  embroidery  of  colours  which  few  regions  can  rival,  and 
“ which,  perhaps,  none  can  furpafs.’*  Defcriptive  Account 
of  Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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Of  the  fprings,  which  very  generally  abound,  chap. 
even  in  the  higheft  mountains,  Tome  are  medici-  IV-  . 
nal ; and  are  faid  to  be  highly  efficacious  in  difor- 
ders  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The  moft  remark- 
able of  thefe,  is  found  in  the  eaftern  parifh  of  St. 

Thomas,  and  the  fame  of  it  has  created  a village 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  is  called  the  Bath. 

The  water  flows  out  of  a rocky  mountain,  about 
a mile  diftant,  and  is  too  hot  to  admit  a hand  be- 
ing held  underneath  : a thermometer  on  Fahren- 
heit’s fcale,  being  immerfed  in  a glafs  of  this  water, 
the  quickfilver  immediately  rofe  to  1230.  It  is 
fulphureous,  and  has  been  ufed  with  great  advan- 
tage in  that  dreadful  difeafe  of  the  climate  called 
the  dry-belly-ach.  There  are  other  fprings,  both 
fulphureous  and  chalybeate,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country;  of  which,  however,  the  properties  are 
but  little  known  to  the  inhabitants  in  general. 

In  many  parts  of  Jamaica  there  is  a great  ap- 
pearance of  metals ; and  it  is  afferted  by  Blome, 
and  other  early  writers,  that  the  Spanifli  inhabi- 
tants had  mines  both  of  filver  and  copper : I be- 
lieve the  fad:.  But  the  induftry  of  the  prefent 
poffeffors  is  perhaps  more  profitably  exerted  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  than  by  digging  into  its 
bowels.  A lead  mine  was  indeed  opened  fome 
years  ago,  near  to  the  Hope  eftate,  in  the  parifh 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  it  is  faid,  there  was  no  want 
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book  of  ore,  but  the  high  price  of  labour,  or  other 
u-  caufes  with  which  I am  unacquainted,  compelled 
the  proprietors  to  relinquifh  their  projeft. 

Of  the  moil  important  of  the  prefent  natural 
productions,  as  fugar,  indigo,  coffee  and  cotton,  I 
fhall  have  occafiontotreatat  large,  when  thecourfe 
of  my  work  fhall  bring  me  to  the  lubjedt  of  agri- 
culture. It  only  remains  therefore,  at  prefent,  to 
fubjoin  a few  obfervations  on  the  vegetable  claffes 
of  inferior  order : I mean  thofe  which,  though  not 
of  equal  commercial  importance  with  the  preced- 
ing ones,  are  equally  neceffary  to  the  comfort  and 
fubfiflence  of  the  inhabitants.  If  the  reader  is 
inclined  to  botanical  refearches,  he  is  referred 
to  the  voluminous  collections  of  Sloane  and 
Browne. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  grain  cultivated  in  this 
ifland  are,  i ft.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  com- 
monly produces  two  crops  in  the  year,  and  fome- 
times  three:  it  may  be  planted  at  any  time  when 
there  is  rain,  and  it  yields  according  to  the  foil 
from  fifteen  to  forty  bufhels  the  acre.  2dly.  Gui- 
ney-corn,  which  produces  but  one  crop  in  the 
year : it  is  planted  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  gathered  in  January  following,  yielding  from 
thirty  to  fixty  bufhels  an  acre.  3dly.  Various 
kinds  of  calavances,  a fpecies  of  pea  ; and,  laftly, 
rice,  but  in  no  great  quantity ; the  fituation  pro- 
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per  for  its  growth  being  deemed  unhealthy,  and  chap. 
the  labour  of  negroes  is  commonly  employed  in  the  IV- 
cultivation  of  articles  that  yield  greater  profit. 

This  ifland  abounds  likewife  with  different 
kinds  of  grafs,  both  native  and  extraneous,  of  ex- 
cellent quality  3 of  the  firff  is  made  exceeding  good 
hay,  but  not  in  great  abundance ; this  method  of 
hufbandry  being  practifed  only  in  a few  parts  of 
the  country  ; and  it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  as  the  in- 
habitants are  happily  accommodated  with  two 
different  kinds  of  artificial  grafs,  both  extremely 
valuable,  and  yielding  great  profufion  of  food  for 
cattle.  The  firff  is  an  aquatick  plant  called  Scot’s 
grafs , which  though  generally  fuppofed  to  be  an 
exotick,  I havereafonto  think  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  moft  of  the  fwamps  and  moraffes  of  the  Weft- 
Indies.  It  rifes  to  five  or  fix  feet  in  height,  with 
long  fucculent  joints,  and  is  of  very  quick  vege- 
tation. From  a fingle  acre  of  this  plant,  five  horfes 
may  be  maintained  a whole  year,  allowing  fifty- 
fix  pounds  of  grafs  a-day  to  each. 

The  other  kind,  called  Guiney-grafs,  may  be 
confidered  as  next  to  the  fugar-cane,  in  point  of 
importance ; as  moft  of  the  grazing  and  breeding 
farms,  or  pens,  throughout  the  ifland,  were  origi- 
nally created,  and  are  ftill  fupported,  chiefly  by 
means  of  this  invaluable  herbage.  Hence  the 
plenty  of  horned  cattle,  both  for  the  butcher 
and  planter,  is  fuch  that  few  markets  in  Europe 
4 furnilh 
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book  furmfti  beef  at  a cheaper  rate,  or  of  better  quality* 
than  thofe  of  Jamaica^.  Perhaps  the  fettle- 
ment  of  mod  of  the  north-fide  parishes  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  this  excellent  grafs, 
which  happened  by  accident  about  fifty  years  ago* 
the  feeds  having  been  brought  from  the  coaft  of 
Guiney,  as  food  for  fome  birds  which  were  pre- 
fented  to  Mr.  Ellis,  chief-juftice  of  the  ifland. 
Fortunately  the  birds  did  not  live  to  confume  the 
whole  flock,  and  the  remainder,  being  carelefsly 
thrown  into  a fence,  grew  and  flourifhed.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  eagejnefs  difplayed  by  the 
cattle  to  reach  the  grafs,  attracted  Mr.  Ellis’s  no- 
tice, and  induced  him  to  colleCt  and  propagate  the 
feeds  * which  now  thrive  in  fome  of  the  moll  rocky 
parts  of  the  ifland;  bellowing  verdure  and  fertility 
on  lands  which  otherwife  would  not  be  worth  cul- 
tivation. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  kitchen-garden  produce, 
as  edible  roots  and  pulfe,  which  are  known  in 
Europe,  thrive  alfo  in  the  mountains  of  this  ifland ; 

(e ) Mutton  is  alfo  both  cheap  and  good.  The  fheep  of 
Jamaica,  according  to  Sloane,are  from  a breed  originally  Afri- 
can. They  have  fhort  hair  inftead  of  wool,  and  in  general 
are  party-coloured,  chiefly  black  and  v/hite.  They  are  fmall, 
but  very  fweet  meat.  The  fwineof  the  Weft  Indies  are  alfo 
conftderably  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Europe,  and  have  fhort 
pointed  ears.  Their  flefh  is  infinitely  whiter  and  fweeter  than 
the  pork  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  the  wild  fort,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers  in  the  woods,  ftiil  better. 
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and  the  markets  of  Kingfton  and  Spanifh-Town 
are  fupplied  with  cabbages,  lettuce,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, parfnips,  artichokes,  kidney-beans,  green- 
peas,  afparagus,  and  various  forts  of  European 
herbs,  in  the  utmoft  abundance.  Some  of  them 
(as  the  three  firft)  are  I think  of  fuperior  flavour 
to  the  fame  kinds  produced  in  England.  To  my 
own  tafte  however,  feveral  of  the  native  growths, 
efpecially  the  chocho,  ochra,  Lima-bean,  and  In- 
dian-kale,  are  more  agreeable  than  any  of  the 
efculent  vegetables  of  Europe.  The  other  indige- 
nous productions  of  this  clafs  are  plantains,  bana- 
nas, yams  of  feveral  varieties,  calalue  (a  fpecies  of 
Ipinnage)  eddoes,  caflavi,  and  fweet  potatoes.  A 
mixture  of  thefe,  ftewed  with  falted  fifh  or  falted 
meat  of  any  kind,  and  highly  feafoned  with  Cay- 
enne-pepper, is  a favourite  olio  among  the  ne- 
groes. For  bread,  an  unripe  roafted  plantain  is 
an  excellent  fubftitute,  and  univerfally  preferred 
to  it  by  the  negroes,  and  molt  of  the  native  whites. 
It  may  in  truth  be  called  the  ftaff  of  life  to  the 
former ; many  thoufand  acres  being  cultivated  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  their  daily  fup- 
port  (f). 

Of  the  more  elegant  fruits,  the  variety  is  equal- 
led 


(f)  It  is  faid  by  Oviedo  that  this  fruit,  though  introduced 
into  Hifpaniola  at  a very  early  period,  was  not  originally  a 
native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  but  was  carried  thither  from  the 
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book  led  only  by  their  excellence.  Perhaps  no  country 
ri-  on  earth  affords  fo  magnificent  a deffert;  and  I 
^ 7 J conceive  that  the  following  were  fpontaneoufly 
beftowed  on  the  ifland  by  the  bounty  of  nature  ; 
— the  annana  or  pine-apple,  tamarind,  papaw, 
guava,  fweet-fop  of  two  fpecies,cafhew-apple,  cuf- 
tard-apple  (a  fpecies  of  chirimoya  (g)  j coco-nut, 
ftar-apple,  grenadiila,  avocado-pear,  hog-plum 
and  its  varieties,  pindal-nut,  nefbury,  mammee, 
mammee-fapota,  Spanifh-goofberry,  prickly-pear, 
and  perhaps  a few  others.  For  the  orange,  civil 
and  china,  the  lemon,  lime,  fhaddock,  and  its  nu- 
merous fpecies,  the  vine,  melon,  fig  and  pomegra- 
nate, the  Weft  Indian  iflands  wrere  probably  in- 
debted to  their  Spanifh  invaders.  Excepting  the 
peach,  the  ftrawberry,  and  a few  of  the  growths  of 
European  orchards  (which  however  attain  to  no 
great  perfection,  unlefs  in  the  higheft  mountains) 

Canary  iflands  by  Thomas  de  Berlanga,  a friar,  in  the  year 
1516.  The  banana  is  a fpecies  of  the  fame  fruit.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  whofe  induflry  is  commendable  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  judgment,  has,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  col- 
lected much  information  concerning  this  production ; and 
from  fome  authorities  which  he  cites,  it  would  feem  that  Ovi- 
edo was  misinformed,  and  that  every  fpecies  of  the  plantain 
is  found  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  all  the  tropical  parts  of 
the  earth. 

(g)  This  fruit  is  the  boaft  of  South  America,  and  is  reckon- 
ed by  Ulloa  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world.  I have  been  in- 
formed that  feveral  plants  of  it  are  flourishing  in  Mr.  Eaft’s 
princely  garden,  at  the  foot  of  the  Liguanea  mountains. 
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the  rofe-apple,  genip,  and  home  others  of  no  great 
value,  I do  not  believe  that  Englifh  induftry 
had  added  much  to  the  catalogue,  until  within 
the  laft  twenty  years.  About  the  year  1773,  a 
botanick  garden  was  eftablifhed  under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  the  Affembly,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1782  that  it  could  juftly  boaft  of  many  valuable 
exoticks.  At  that  period,  the  fortune  of  war 
having  thrown  into  the  poffeffion  of  Lord  Rodney, 
a French  fhip  bound  from  the  ifland  of  Bourbon 
to  Cape  Francois  in  St.  Domingo,  which  was 
found  to  have  on  board  fome  plants  of  the  ge- 
nuine cinnamon,  the  mango  and  other  oriental 
productions,  his  lordfhip,  from  that  generous  par- 
tiality which  he  always  mamfefted  for  Jamaica 
and  its  inhabitants,  prefented  the  plants  to  his  fa- 
vourite ifland; — thus  nobly  ornamenting  and  en- 
riching the  country  his  valour  had  protected  from 
conqueft.  Happily,  the  prefent  was  not  ill  be- 
ftowed.  The  cinnamon  may  now  be  faicl  to  be 
naturalized  to  the  country  : feveral  perfons  are 
eftablifhing  plantations  of  it,  and  one  gentleman 
has  fet  out  fifty  thoufand  plants.  The  mango  is 
become  almoft  as  common  as  the  orange  ; but, 
for  want  of  attention,  runs  into  a thoufand  femi- 
nal  varieties.  Some  of  them,  to  my  tafte,  are  per- 
fectly delicious  f/ij,  Ishall 

(Jt)  The  cinnamon  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
shirty  feet;  it  puts  out  numerous  hde-branches  with  a denfe 
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I shall  conclude  this  chapter,  with  an  atirf 
thentick  catalogue  of  the  foreign  plants  in  the 
publick  botanical  garden  of  this  ifland ; lament- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  that  I am  not  able  to  gra- 
tify the  reader  with  a more  copious  and  extenfive 
difplay,from  the  magnificent  collection  of  my  late 
friend  Hinton  Eaff,  Efquire,  who  had  promifed 
to  favour  me  with  an  Hortus  Eajienfis,  to  be  pre- 
pared, under  his  own  immediate  infpedtion,  pur- 
pofely  for  this  work but  much  greater  room 
have  I to  lament  the  caufe  of  my  difappointment, 
and  mourn  over  the  feverity  of  that  fate  which 
fuddenly  fnatched  a moft  amiable  and  excellent 

fol  iage  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  trunk,  which  furnifhes 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  plenty  of  layers,  and  facilitates 
the  propagation  of  the  tree,  as  it  does  not  perfect  its  feeds  in 
any  Quantity  under  fix  or  feven  years,  when  it  becomes  fo 
plentifully  loaded,  that  a fincle  tree  is  almoft  fufFicient  for  a 
colony.  When  planted  from  layers,  it  is  of  a pretty  quick- 
growth,  reaching  in  eight  years  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  it  isvery  fpreadir>g,andfurniflied  with  numerous  branches 
of  a fit  fize  for  decortation.  The  feeds  are  long  in  coming 
tip.  The  Email  branches  of  about  an  inch  diameter  yield  the 
heft  cinnamon,  which  is  itfelf  the  Umber  or  inner  bark  of  the 
tree,  and  it  requires  fome  dexterity  to  feparate  the  outer  barks, 
which  would  vitiate  the  flavour.  Specimens  of  the  inner  bark, 
franfmitted  by  Dr.  Dancer,  the  ifland  botanifl,  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  were  found  fully  to  poffefs  the  aroma  and  tafle  of  the 
true  cinnamon  from  Ceylon,  and  indeed  to  be  fuperior  to  any 
cinnamon  imported  from  Holland  ; and  in  all  other  refpefts 
to  agree  perfectly  with  the  defcription  of  the  oriental  cinna- 
mon given  by  Burman,  See  their  refolutions  of  the  1 4th  De- 
cember 1790. 
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citizen  from  his  friends  and  the  publick,  and  hur-  chap. 
ried  him  to  an  untimely  grave. — Such  is  the  vanity  Iv- 

of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life  ! (i) 


(i)  Avery  accurate  and  comprehenfive  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Eaft’s  fuperb  collection  having  fince  been  obtained,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  third  volume;— and  the  catalogue  above  men- 
tioned, which  wasinferted  in  the  firlt  edition,  is  now  therefore 
omitted. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Topographical  defcription. — Tozuns,  villages , ancl 
purifies. — Churches , church-livings,  and  vefries. 

■ — Governor  or  Commander  in  chief. — Courts  of 
judicature.  — Public/e  offices.  — Legifature  and 
laws.  — Revenues.  — Taxes.  — Coins,  and  rate  of 
exchange. — Militia. — Number  of  inhabitants  of 
all  conditions  and  complexions. — Trade,  flipping, 
exports  and  imports.  — Report  of  the  Lords  of 
Trade  in  1734. — Prefent  fate  of  the  trade  with 
Spaniffi  America.  — Origin  and  policy  of  the  aft 
for  eft  ablij filing  free  ports. — D if  pi  ay  of  the  progrefs 
of  the  if  and  in  cultivation,  by  comparative  fate- 
ments  of  its  inhabitants  and  products  at  different 
periods.— -Appendix  N°  I.  N°  II. 

book  The  Itland  of  Jamaica  is  divided  into  three 
counties,  which  are  named  Middlefex,  Surry,  and 
Cornwall.  The  county  of  Middlefex  is  compofed 
of  eight  parifhes,  one  town,  and  thirteen  villages. 
The  town  is  that  of  St.  Jago-de-la-Vega  or  Spaniffi 
Town,  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  Moil  of  the  vil- 
lages of  this  and  the  other  counties,  are  hamlets 
of  no  great  account,  fituated  at  the  different  har- 
bours and  fhipping-places,  and  fupported  by  the 
traffick  carried  on  there.  St.  jago-de-la-Vega  is 
htuated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cobre , about  fix 
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miles  from  the  fea,  and  contains  between  five  and  chap, 
fix  hundred  houfes,  and  about  five  thoufand  inha-  v* 
bitants,  including  free  people  of  colour.  It  is  the 
refidence  of  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief, 
who  is  accommodated  with  a fuperb  palace  ; and 
it  is  here,  that  the  legifiature  is  convened,  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  are  held. 

The  county  of  Surry  contains  feven  parifhes, 
two  towns,  and  eight  villages.  The  towns  are 
thofe  of  Kingfton  and  Port -Royal ; the  former  of 
which  is  fituated  on  the  north-fide  of  a beautiful 
harbour,  and  was  founded  in  1693,  when  repeated 
defolations  by  earthquake  and  fire  had  driven  the 
inhabitants  from  Port-Royal.  It  contained  in  1788 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-five  houfes, 
betides  negro-huts  and  warehoufes.  The  number 
of  white  inhabitants,  in  the  fame  year,  was  fix 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine : of  free 
people  of  colour  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
eighty : of  flaves  lixteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  ; — total  number  of  inhabitants,  of  all 
complexions  and  conditions,  twenty-fix  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  feventy-eight.  It  is  a place  of 
great  trade  and  opulence.  Many  of  the  houfes 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are  extremely  mag- 
nificent ; and  the  markets  for  butchers’  meat, 
turtle,  fifh,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  &c,  are 
inferior  to  none.  I can  add  too,  from  the  infor- 
S 3 mat  ion 
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book  mation  of  a learned  and  ingenious  friend,  who 
kept  comparative  regifters  of  mortality,  that  fince 
the  furrounding  country  is  become  cleared  of 
wood,  this  town  is  found  to  be  as  healthful  as  any 
in  Europe  (a). 

Port -Royal,  once  a place  of  the  greatefl 
wealth  and  importance  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  now 
reduced,  by  repeated  calamities,  to  three  ftreets, 
a few  lanes,  and  about  two  hundred  houfes.  It 
contains,  however,  the  royal  navy  yard,  for  heav- 
ing down  and  refitting  the  king’s  fhips ; the  navy 
hofpital,  and  barracks  for  a regiment  of  foldiers. 
The  fortifications  are  kept  in  excellent  order,  and 
vie  in  ftrength,  as  I am  told,  with  any  fortrefs  in 
the  king’s  dominions. 

( a)  The  number  of  the  white  inhabitants  in  Kingfton,  had 
increafed  in  7791  to  about  7,000.  In  that  year  the  burials 
were  151  white  men  (including  45  from  the  public k hofpital) 
23  white  women,  and  20  white  children.  Total  194.  Of 
the  men,  the  whole  number  from  the  hofpital,  and  a great 
many  of  the  others,  w’ere  tranfient  perfons,  chiefly  difcarded 
or  vagabond  feamen;  but  without  making  any  allowance 
for  extraordinary  mortality  on  that  account,  if  this  return, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Parochial  Regifter,  be  compared  with 
the  bills  of  mortality  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England, 
the  refult  will  be  confiderably  in  favour  of  Jamaica.  In  the 
large  and  opulent  town  of  Manchefter,  for  inltance,  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  1773,  comprehending  Sal- 
ford, wTas  29,151,  and  the  average  number  ot  burials  (difien- 
ters  included)  for  five  preceding  years  was  958.  If  the 
mortality  in  Manchefler  had  been  in  no  greater  proportion 
than  in  Kingfton,  the  deaths  would  not  have  exceeded  813. 

Cornwall 
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Cornwall  contains  five  parifhes,  three  towns,  chap. 
and  fix  villages. — The  towns  are  Savanna- la- Mar 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  Montego  Bay 
and  Falmouth  on  the  north.  The  former  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  a dreadful  hurricane  and  inundation 
of  the  fea  in  1780,  as  I have  elfewhere  related. 

It  is  now  partly  rebuilt,  and  may  contain  from 
fixty  to  feventy  houfes. 

Montego-Bay  is  a flour  idling  and  opulent 
town : confiding  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
houfes,  thirty-three  of  which  are  capital  ftores  or 
warehoufes.  The  number  of  top-fail  veflels  which 
clear  annually  at  this  port  are  .about  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  of  which  feventy  are  capital  fhips ; but 
in  this  account  are  included  part  of  thofe  which 
enter  at  Kingdom 

Falmouth,  or  (as  ft  is  more  commonly  called) 
the  Point,  is  fituated  on  the  fo.uth-fide  of  Martha- 
Brae  harbour,  and,  including  the  adjoining  vil- 
lages of  Martha-Brae  and  the  Rock,  is  compofed 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  houfes.  The  rapid 
increafe  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  within 
the  lad  fixteen  years  is  adonifhing,  Jn  1771*  the 
three  villages  of  Martha-Brae,  Falmouth,  and  the 
Rock,  contained  together  but  eighteen  houfes  j 
and  the  vedels  which  entered  annually  at  the  port 
of  Falmouth  did  not  exceed  ten.  At  prelent  it 
can  boad  of  upwards  of  thirty  capital  Rationed 
S 4 fhips. 
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fhips,  which  load  for  Great  Britain,  exclufive  of 
floops  and  Imaller  craft. 

Each  parifh  (or  precinct  confiding  of  an  union 
of  two  or  more  parithes)  is  governed  by  a chief 
magiftrate,  ftyled  Cujlos  Rotulorum , and  a body  of 
judices  unlimited  by  law  as  to  number,  by  whom 
leffions  of  the  peace  are  held  every  three  months, 
and  courts  of  Common  Pleas  to  try  actions  arifing 
within  the  parifh  or  precindt,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  twenty  pounds.  In  matters  of  debt 
not  exceeding  forty  fhillings,  a fingle  juftice  is  au- 
thorized to  determine. 

The  whole  twenty  parifhes'  contain  eighteen 
churches  and  chapels*,  and  each  parifh  is  provided 
with  a red! or,  and  other  church  officers ; the  rec- 
tors livings,  the  prefentation  to  which  reds  with 
the  governor  or  commander  in  chief,  are  feverally 
as  follows,  viz.  St.  Catherine  £ . 300  per  annum ; 
Kingdon,  St.  Thomas  in  the  Ead,  Clarendon,  and 
Wedmoreland,  £.  250  per  annum;  St.  David, 
St.  George,  and  Portland,  £.  100  per  annum,  all 
the  red  200  per  annum.  Thefe  fums  are  paid 
in  lieu  of  tythes  by  the  churchwardens  of  the 
Several  parifhes  reflectively,  from  the  amount  of 
taxes  levied  by  the  vc-dries  on  the  inhabitants. 

Each  parifh  builds  and  repairs  a parfonage 
houfe,  or  allows  the  rector^.  50  per  annum  in  lieu 

* Two  or  three  more  have  been  erefted  fince  this  account 
■seas  written. 
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of  one ; befides  which,  many  of  the  livings  have 
glebe  lands  of  very  confiderable  value  annexed  to 
them,  as  the  parilh  of  St.  Andrew,  which  alto- 
gether is  valued  at  one  thoufand  pounds  ftemng 
per  annum  (b).  The  bilhop  of  London  is  faid 
to  claim  this  ifland  as  part  of  his  diocefe,  but  his 
jurifdiction  is  renounced  and  barred  by  the  laws 
of  the  country ■,  and  the  governor  or  commander 
in  chief,  as  fupreme  head  of  the  provincial  church, 
not  only  inducts  into  the  feveral  rectories,  on  the 
requifite  teftimonials  being  produced  that  the  can- 
didate has  been  admitted  into  prieft’s  orders  ac  - 
cording  to  the  canons  of  the  church  of  England, 
but  he  is  likewife  veiled  with  the  power  of  fuf- 
pending  a clergyman  of  lewd  and  diforderly  life 
ab  officio,  upon  application  from  his  parifhioners. 
A fufpeniion  ab  officio  is  in  fact  a fufpenfion  a be- 
nfficio,  no  minifter  being  entitled  to  his  itipend 
for  any  longer  time  than  he  fhall  actually  officiates 
unlefs  prevented  by  ficknefs. 

The  veitries  are  compofed  of  the  cuflos,  and 
two  other  magiftrates  3 the  rector  and  ten  veftry- 
men ; the  latter  are  elected  annually  by  the  free- 
holders. Befides  their  power  of  affeffing  and  ap- 
propriating taxes,  they  appoint  way-wardens,  and 

(b)  In  the  year  1788,  the  afiemblv  pafTed  a law  to  prohibit 
■ the  burial  of  the  dead  within  the  walls  of  the  churches ; and 
as  by  this  regulation  feveral  cf  the  rectors  were  deprived  of  a 
perquifite,  an  augmentation  cf  £.  50  per  annum  was  mads 
£0  aicft  of  the  livings. 
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ways. They  likewife  nominate  conftables,  for 
the  collection  both  of  the  publick  and  parochial 
taxes. 

The  fupreme  court  of  judicature  for  the  whole 
ifland  (commonly  called  the  Grand  Court,  as  pof- 
fefling  flmilar  jurifdiCtion  in  this  country  to  that 
of  the  feveral  courts  of  King’s  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  in  Great  Britain)  is  held 
in  the  town  of  St.  Jago-de-la-Vega,  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Middlefex,  on  the  laft  Tuefday 
of  each  of  the  months  of  February,  May,  Auguft, 
and  November,  in  every  year.  In  this  court,  the 
chief  juflice  of  the  ifland  prefides,  whofe  falary  is 
only  £.  120,  but  the  perquifites  ariflng  from  the 
office  make  it  worth  about  £.  3,000  per  annum. 
The  afllftant  judges  are  gentlemen  of  the  ifland, 
commonly  planters,  who  receive  neither  falary  nor 
reward  of  any  kind  for  their  attendance.  Three 
judges  muff  be  prefent  to  conftitute  a court ; and 
each  term  is  limited  in  duration  to  three  weeks. 
From  this  court,  if  the  matter  in  difpute  in  a 
civil  action  be  for  a fum  of  £.  300  fterling,  or  up- 
wards, an  appeal  lies  to  the  governor  and  council, 
as  a court  of  error ; if  fentence  of  death  be  pall- 
ed for  felony,  the  appeal  is  to  the  governor 
alone  (c).  Assize 

(c)  By  an  early  law  of  this  ifland  (pafled  in  1681)  free- 
holders of  known  refidence  are  not  fubject  to  arret!,  and  be- 
ing held  to  bail  in  civil  procefs.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is. 
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Assize  courts  alfo  are  held  every  three  months, 
sn  Kingflon  for  the  county  of  Surry,  and  in  Sa- 
vanna-la-Mar  for  the  county  of  Cornwall.  The 
Surry  court  begins  the  laft  Tuefday  in  January, 
April,  July,  and  October.  The  Cornwall  court 
begins  the  laft  Tuefday  in  March,  June,  Septem- 
ber, and  December ; each  aflize  court  is  limited 
to  a fortnight  in  duration.  Thus  have  the  inha- 
bitants law-courts  every  month  of  the  year,  be- 
fides  the  courts  of  chancery,  ordinary,  admiralty, 
and  the  feveral  parifh  courts  (d).  The  judges  of 

the 

to  deliver  the  partv  a fummons  (leaving  it  at  his  honfe  is 
deemed  good  fervice)  together  with  a copy  of  the  declaration, 
fourteen  days  before  the  court,  whereupon  the  defendant  is 
bound  to  appear,  the  very  next  court,  or  judgment  will  pafs 
by  default.  Twenty-eight  days  after  the  firft  day  of  each 
court  execution  hides  ; for  which  there  is  but  one  writ,  com- 
prehending both  a fieri  facias  and  a capias  ad fatisfaciendum  ; 
but  as  no  general  imparlance  is  allowed  before  judgment,  it 
is  enadted  that  the  effedls  levied  on,  {hall  remain  in  the  defen- 
dant’s hands  until  the  next  court,  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  difpofing  of  them  to  the  belt  advantage;  and  if  he  then 
fails  paying  over  the  money,  a venditioni  exponas  ilTues  to  the 
marfhal,  to  fell  thofe,  or  any  other  goods,  and  take  his  perfon. 
The  modern  practice  is  to  make  no  levy  on  the  execution, 
whereby  the  debtor  obtains  the  indulgence  of  one  term,  or 
court,  after  which  both  his  perfon  and  goods  are  liable  under 
the  writ  of  venditioni  exponas. 

( d)  Soon  after  this  was  written  an  act  was  palled  (I  think 
in  1790)  by  which  the  Auguft  term  in  the  fupreme  court  was 
abolifhed,  and  a long  vacation  eftablilhed  as  in  England,  with 
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the  affize  courts  adt  without  falary  or  reward,  as 
well  as  the  affiftant  judges  of  the  fupreme  court, 
any  one  of  whom,  if  prefent,  prefides  in  the  affize 
court.  No  appeal  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
is  allowed,  but  judgments  of  the  affize  immedi- 
ately following  the  fupreme  court,  are  confidered 
as  of  one  and  the  fame  court,  and  have  an  equal 
right,  in  point  of  priority,  with  thofe  obtained  in 
the  grand  court. 

In  this  ifland,  as  in  Barbadoes,  the  departments 
of  council  and  attorney  are  diftindt ; and  although 
in  the  itland  lall-mentioned,  barrifters  have  been 
admitted  by  licence  from  the  governor,  it  is  other- 
wife  in  Jamaica;  the  colonial  laws  exprefsly requir- 
ing, that  no  perfon  fhall  be  allowed  to  practice 
who  has  not  been  regularly  admitted  in  the  courts 
of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland;  or. elfe  (in  the 
cafe  of  an  attorney)  who  has  not  ferved  as  articled 
clerk  to  fome  fworn  attorney  or  folicitor  in  the 
ifland  for  five  years  at  leaft. 

The  governor,  or  commander  in  chief,  is  chan- 
cellor by  his  office,  and  prefides  folely  in  that  high 
department,  which  is  adminiftered  with  great  form 
and  folemnity.  He  is  alfo  the  foie  ordinary  for 
the  probate  of  wills  and  granting  letters  of  admi- 
niftration.  From  the  firfl  of  thefe  offices,  he  de- 

fimilar  regulations  for  the  affize  courts,  to  the  great  relief  of 
perfons  attending  as  jurors. 
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lives  extenfive  authority,  and  from  the  latter  con-  chap. 
fiderable  emolument  (e).  v* 

As 


( e)  The  profits  and  emoluments  arifing  annually  from  the 
government  of  Jamaica  may,  I think,  be  flated  nearly  as 
follows,  viz. 


Salary  — — 

Fees  in  Chancery  — 

Fees  of  the  Court  of  Ordinary 
Share  of  Cuftom  Houfe  Seizures 


— £ •5>o°° 

--  15° 

— 1,400 

— 1,000 


The  afiembly  have  purchafed  for  the  governor’s 
life,  a farm  of  about  300  acres,  called  the  Govern- 
ment Penn,  and  built  an  elegant  villa  thereon. 
Likewife  a polink  or  provifion  fettlement  in  the 
mountains  (which  is  alfo  provided  with  a comfort- 
able manfion-houfe)  and  flocked  both  properties 
with  50  negroes,  and  a fufficiency  of  cattle,  flreep, 
&x.  From  thefe  places  (which  are  exclufive  of  the 
king’s  houfe  in  Spanifh  Town)  the  governor  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  fupplied  with  hay  and  corn,  mutton, 
•milk,  poultry,  and  provifions  for  his  domefticks, 
creating  a faving  in  his  houfhold  expences  of  at 


Total  in  currency  — — ^.8,550 

Being  equal  to  £.  6,100  flerling  ; and  this  is  altogether  ex- 
clufive of  fees  received  by  his  private  fecretary  for  militia 
commiffions,  & c.  &c.  &c.  which  are  not  eafily  afcertained.  It 
isfuppofed  alfo  that  money  has  fometimes  been  made  by  the 
fale  of  church  livings ; and  vaft  fums  were  formerly  raifed  by 
efcheats. 

N.  B.  A governor  of  Jamaica  may  live  very  honourably 
for  £.  3,coo  flerling  per  annum.— Since  the  former  editions 
of  this  work  were  publilhed,  the  aflembly,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
governor,  have  pafled  an  aft  for  the  fale  of  both  the  Govern- 
ment 
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As  appendages  of  the  fupreme  court,  the  feveral 
great  offices,  viz.  the  office  of  enrollments,  or  fe- 
cretary  of  the  ifland,  provoft-marfhal-general, 
clerk  of  the  court  (or  prothonotarv,  cuftos-bre- 
vium,  &c.)  are  held  and  fituated  in  Spanith 
Town.  The  fil'd  is  an  office  of  record,  in  which 
the  laws  palled  by  the  legillature  are  preferved  ; 
and  copies  of  them  entered  into  fair  volumes.  In 
this  office  all  deeds,  wills,  fales,  and  patents,  mult 
be  regiftered.  It  is  likewife  required  that  all  per- 
fions  (after  fix  weeks  refidence)  intending  to  depart 
this  ifland,  do  affix  their  names  in  this  office, 
twenty-one  days  before  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
a ticket  or  let-pafs,  to  enable  them  to  leave  the 
country.  In  order  to  enforce  this  regulation, 
matters  of  vefieis  are  obliged,  at  the  time  of  entry, 
to  give  fecurity  in  the  lum  of  £.  i,oco  not  to  carry 
oft'  the  ifland  any  perfon  without  fuch  ticket  or 
let-pafs.  Truftees,  attornies  and  guardians  of  or- 
phans, are  required  to  record  annually  in  this 
office  accounts  of  the  produce  of  eftates  in  their 
charge;  and,  by  a late  ad,  mortgagees  in  pofifel- 
fion  are  obliged  toregifter  not  only  accounts  of  the 
crops  of  each  year,  but  alfo  annual  accounts  cur- 
rent of  their  receipts  and  payments.  Tranfcripts 
of  deeds,  &c.  from  the  office,  properly  certified, 

ment  Penn  and  Mountain  Polink,  and  in  lieu  thereof  have 
fettled  an  additional  falarv  of  f.  2, coo  currency  on  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  for  the  time  being. 
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are  evidences  in  any  court  of  law,  and  all  deeds  chap. 
muft  he  enrolled  within  three  months  after  date,  v- 
or  they  are  declared  to  be  void  as  againft  any 
other  deed  proved  and  regiftered  within  the  time 
limited  ; but  if  no  fecond  deed  is  on  record,  then 
the  fame  are  valid,  though  regiftered  after  the 
three  months.  It  is  prefumed  that  the  profits  of 
this  office,  which  is  held  by  patent  from  the  crown, 
and  exercifed  by  deputation,  exceed  £.  6,000 
fterling  per  annum. 

The  provoft-marfhal-general  is  an  officer  of 
high  rank  and  great  authority. — The  name  de- 
notes a military  origin,  and  the  office  was  firft  in- 
ftituted  in  this  ifland  in  1660,  by  royal  commif- 
fion  to  Sir  Thomas  Lynch.  It  is  now  held  by  pa- 
tent from  the  crown,  which  is  ufually  granted  for 
two  lives,  and  the  patentee  is  permitted  to  add  by 
deputy,  who  is  commonly  the  higheft  bidder. 

The  powers  and  authorities  annexed  to  this  office 
are  various  : and  the  adding  officer  is  high-fheriff 
of  the  whole  ifland  during  his  continuance  in  of- 
fice, and  permitted  to  nominate  deputies  under 
him  for  every  parifli  or  precindd.  His  legal  re- 
ceipts have  been  known  to  exceed  £.  7,000  fter- 
ling per  annum , and  it  is  fuppofed  that  fome  of 
his  deputies  make  nearly  as  much. 

The  office  of  clerk  of  the  fupreme  court  is  like- 
wife  held  by  patent  and  exercifed  by  deputation. 

Evidence  was  given  to  the  houfe  of  aflembly  fome 
years  ago,  that  its  annual  value  at  that  time  ex- 
ceeded 
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book  ceeded^.  9,000  currency.  Of  late  I believe  it 
11.  is  conflderably  diminiflied. 

Of  the  other  great  lucrative  offices,  the  princi- 
pal are  thofe  of  the  regifler  in  chancery,  receiver- 
general  and  treafurer  of  the  ifland,  naval  officer, 
and  collector  of  the  cuftoms  for  the  port  of  King- 
fton.  All  thefe  appointments,  whether  held  by 
patent  or  commiffion,  are  likewife  fuppofed  to  af- 
ford confiderable  emolument  to  perfons  redding 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  computed  on  the  whole, 
that  not  lefs  than  .£,30,000  fterling  is  remitted 
annually,  by  the  deputies  in  office  within  the 
ifland,  to  their  principals  in  the  mother-coun- 

try  (/)■ 


( f ) It  is  not  very  pleafant  to  the  refident  inhabitants  to 
obferve,  that  almoft  all  the  patent  offices  in  the  colonies 
are  exercifed  by  deputies,  who  notorioufly  and  avowedly 
obtain  their  appointments  by  purchafe.  Leafes  for  years  of 
fome  of  them  have  been  fold  by  auction ; and  nothing  is 
more  common,  at  the  expiration  of  thofe  leafes,  than  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  an  inferior  clerk  outbidding  his  employer  (the 
refident  deputy)  and  ftepping  into  his  place.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  both  the  feller  and  buyer  in  fuch  cafes  are 
| not  fubject  to  the  penalties  of  the-ftatute  5 and  6 Edw.  VI. 
again!!  the  fale  and  purchafe  of  offices  relating  to  the  admini- 
flration  of  [uftice.  By  an  excellent  law,  however,  which  paffed 
in  the  adminiftration  of  theprefent  Marquis  of  Lanfdown  then 
Earl  of  Shelburne,  the  grievance  will  in  a great  degree  be  pre- 
vented in  future,  for  it  is  enadled  by  the  22d  Geo.  III.  c.  75. 
that  from  thenceforth  no  office  to  be  exercifed  in  the  planta- 
tions fit  all  be  granted  by  patent,  for  any  longer  term  than 
during  fuch  time  as  the  grantee  thereof/^?//  dif charge  the  duty 
in  per  Jon. 
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The  legiflature  of  Jamaica  is  compofed  of  the  chap. 
captain-general  or  commander  in  chief,  of  a coun- 
cil  nominated  by  the  crown,  confiding  of  twelve 
gentlemen,  and  a houfe  of  adembly  containing 
forty-three  members,  who  are  elected  by  the 
freeholders,  viz.  three  for  the  feveral  towns  and 
parifhes  of  St.  Jago-de-la-Vega,  Kingdon,  and 
Port  Royal,  and  two  for  each  of  the  other  paridies. 

The  qualification  required  in  the  elector,  is  a free- 
hold of  ten  pounds  per  annum  in  theparidi  where 
the  eletdion  is  made ; and  in  the  reprefentative,  a 
landed  freehold  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num, in  any  part  of  the  idand,  or  a perfonal  edate 
of  three  thoufand  pounds.  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  general  adembly,  they  copy,  as  nearly  as  local 
circumdances  will  admit,  the  forms  of  the  legif- 
lature of  Great  Britain ; and  all  their  bills  (thofe 
of  a private  nature  excepted)  have  the  force  of 
laws  as  foon  as  the  governor’s  adent  is  obtained. 

The  power  of  rejection  however  is  dill  referved 
in  the  crown ; but  until  the  royal  difapproba- 
tion  is  fignified,  the  laws  are  valid. 

Of  the  laws  thus  paded,  the  principal  relate 
chiefly  to  regulations  of  local  policy,  to  which 
the  law  of  England  is  not  applicable,  as  the 
Have  fydem  for  indance  (g).  In  this  and  other 

cafes, 

(g)  Thus  the  evidence  of  a (lave  is  not  admidible  againft 
a white  perfon.  Again,  although  by  a very  early  law  of  this 
idand,  (laves  are  confidered  as  inheritance,  and  are  according- 
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3 o o k cafes,  the  Englifh  laws  being  filent,  the  colonial 
IIf  legitlature  has  made,  and  continues  to  make, 
fuch  provifion  therein,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  co- 
lony are  fuppofed  to  require ; and  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  where  the  principle  of  the  Englifh  law  has 
been  adopted,  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  alter 
and  modify  its  provifions,  fo  as  to  adapt  them  to 
circumflances  and  htuation.  Thus,  in  the  mode 
of  fetting  out  emblements,  the  practice  of  fine 
and  recovery,  the  cafe  of  infolvent  debtors,  the 
repair  of  the  publick  roads,  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  very  great 
deviations  from  the  practice  of  the  mother-coun- 
try have  been  found  indifpenfably  requifite  (It ). 

The 

Iv  fubjeft  to  the  incidents  of  real  property  (for  as  they  go  to 
the  heir,  fo  may  the  widow  have  dower  of  them,  and  the  fur- 
viving  hufhand  be  tenant  by  courtefy ; and  this  holds  equally 
whether  Haves  are  pofleffed  in  grofs,  or  belong  to  a planta- 
tion) yet  in  refpeft  of  debts,  Haves  are  confidered  as  chattels, 
and  the  executor  is  bound  to  inventory  them  like  other  chat- 
tels. 

(It)  An  outline  of  the  law  of  infolvencv  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  reader. — A debtor,  after  three  months  continu- 
ance in  aftual  confinement,  may  obtain  his  liberty  under  the 
following  conditions ; three  weeks  previous  to  the  next  fitting 
of  the  fupreme  court,  he  is  to  give  notice  by  publick  advertife- 
ment,  that  he  means  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  aft,  and  to  that 
; end,  has  lodged  all  his  books  of  account  in  the  hands  of  the 
marfhal  or  keeper  of  the  gaol,  for  infpeftion  by  his  creditors. 

He  Hiall  then,  on  the  firftday  of  term,  be  brought  by  petition 

before  the  court,  where  he  is  to  fubferibe  and  deliver  in  a fche- 

dale  of  his  whole  eftate  and  effefts,  and  fubmit,  if  any  one  of  ( 

his  creditors  require  it,  to  an  examination,  viva  voce,  upon 
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The  revenues  of  this  ifland  may  be  divided  into  chap. 
two  branches;  the  one  perpetual,  by  an  adt  of  the  v* 
year  1728,  called  the  revenue  law,  of  the  origin 
of  which  I have  already  fpoken,  and  of  which  re- 
venues the  quit-rents  conftitute  a part ; the  other 
annual , by  grants  of  the  legiflature.  The  revenue 


oath,  in  open  court.  To  this  fchedule  he  muft  annex  an  affi- 
davit, certifying  that  it  contains  a juft  account  of  all  his  pro- 
perty, debts,  and  effefts,  except  clothing,  bedding,  and  work- 
ing tools,  not  worth  more  than  10 1.;  that  he  has  given  no 
preference  to  any  particular  creditor,  for  three  months  pre- 
vious to  his  confinement,  nor  conveyed  away  nor  concealed 
any  part  of  his  eftateor  effects.  The  court  thereupon,  being 
fatisfied  with  the  prifoner’s  examination,  fliall  appoint  one  or 
more  of  the  creditors  to  be  affignees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole ; and  order  them  pofleffion  of  the  property  and  effetfts, 
and  difeharge  the  party  from  confinement.  Gaol  fees  of 
thofe  who  are  unable  to  pay  them,  are  paid  by  the  publick. 
There  are  various  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  and 
it  is  declared,  that  if  any  perfons  claiming  the  benefit  of  the 
aft,  lhall  knowingly  forfwear  themfelves,  and  be  convifted 
of  perjury  in  confequence  thereof,  they  fhall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  fuller  death 
accordingly.  It  is  alfo  provided,  that  no  debtor  fhall  have 
the  benefit  ofthe  aft  more  than  once,  and  that  the  future  eftate 
and  effefts  of  perfons  difeharged  under  it  (but  not  their  perfons 
or  apparel)  fhall  ltill  be  liable  to  make  up  the  former  defici- 
ency. By  a fubfequent  law,  however,  which  the  Author  of 
this  work  had  the  honour  to  propofe,  as  a member  of  the  af- 
fembly,  a debtor  may  be  difeharged  a fecond  time  on  the 
fame  conditions,  provided  he  had  fully  paid  his  former  credi- 
tors before  his  fecond  infolvency  ; and  even  if  he  has  not 
paid  the  debts  on  which  he  before  took  the  benefit  of  the  aff, 
he  fhall  be  difeharged,  after  an  aHual  confinement  of  two  years ; 
the  court  being  fatisfied  that  he  has  fairly  furrendered  all  his 
eftate  and  effedls  to  the  ul'eof  his  creditors, 
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law  may  raife  about  £.  i 2,000  per  annum,  of  which 
£.  8, coo  is  particularly  appropriated,  as  I have 
elfewhere  obferved,  and  the  furplus  is  applica- 
ble to  the  contingent  expences  of  government, 
in  aid  cf  the  annual  funds.  The  governor  re- 
ceives £.  2,500  per  annum  out  of  the  £.  8,000 
fund.  A further  falary  of  £.  2,500  is  fettled 
upon  him  during  his  refidence  in  the  island  by  a 
fpecial  aft  of  legislature,  palled  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  and  is  made  payable  out  of 
fome  one  of  the  annual  funds  provided  by  the 
affembly.  Thefe  at  this  time  may  amount  to 
£.  70,000,  of  which  about  £.40,000  is  a provi- 
sion for  granting  an  additional  pay  to  the  officers 
and  foldiers  of  his  majefty’s  forces  Stationed  for  the 
protection  of  the  island.  Every  commiffioned  of- 
ficer being  entitled  to  20  s.  per  week,  and  every 
private  to  5 s. : An  allowance  is  alfo  made  to  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  foldiers ; which,  with  the 
British  pay,  enables  them  to  live  much  more  com- 
fortably than  the  king’s  troops  generally  do  in 
Europe. 

Th  e ufual  ways  and  means  adopted  for  railing 
the  above  taxes  are,  firSt,  a duty  of  20  s.  per  head 
on  all  negroes  imported  fecondly,  a duty  on  all 
rum  and  other  Spirits  retailed  and  confumed  with- 
in the  island ; thirdly,  the  deficiency  law  : an  aft 
which  was  intended  originally  to  oblige  all  pro- 
prietors of  Slaves  to  keep  one  white  perfon  for 
every  thirty  blacks ; but  the  penalty,  which  is 
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fometimes  £.  13,  at  other  times  £.  26  per  annum , 
for  each  white  perfon  deficient  of  the  number  re- 
quired, is  become  fo  productive  a fource  of  re- 
venue, that  the  bill  is  now  confidered  as  one  of  the 
annual  fupply  bills : fourthly,  a poll-tax  on  all 
flaves,  and  flock,  and  a rate  on  rents  and  wheel- 
carriages.  Befides  thefe,  occafional  tax-bills  are 
pa{fed  by  the  legiflature,  as  neceffity  may  require. 

I have  fubjoined  in  a note  the  eflimate  of  the  con- 
tingent charges  of  the  government  of  this  ifland 
on  the  annual  funds  for  the  year  1788,  and  of  the. 
ways  and  means  for  the  payment  thereof  (i) . 

The 
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(ij  EfUmate  cf  the  ordinary  Contingent  Charges  of  the 
Government  of  JAMAICA  on  the  annual  funds  for  the 
year  1788;  viz. 

£■  '• 

Governor’s  additional  falary  - - 2,500  — — 

Subfiftence  of  the  Troops,  and  Hofpital 


eypences  ... 

Salaries  to  Officers  of  the  Affemblv, 

4t,3°o  — — 

Printing,  &c.  - - T 

2,300  — — • 

Clerk  of  the  Grand  Court 

lOO-  — — - 

Clerk  of  the  Crown 

100  — 

Clerk  to  the  Commiffi.ons.rs  of  Forts  - 

150 

Surveyor  to  the  Bath  - 1 

200  — 

Port  Officers  and  Waiters 

1,600,  

Maroon  Negro  Parties 
Superintendants  refiding  in  the  Maroon- 

I,OQQ<  — — - 

Towns  - 

To  the  Engineer  and  Captain  of  different 

1,300  — — 

Forts  ... 

1,000  — 

For  the  fupport  of  the  Botanick  Garden 

280  

Salary  to  the  Agent 

420  — 

Carried  over  - £.  52,350  — — 

To 
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The  current  coins  are  Portugal  pieces  of  gold, 
called  the  half-johannes,  valued  in  England  at  36^. 

each ; 


Brought  over 

To  the  Officers  of  the  Troops  for  private 
Lodgings  - 

Supplying  the  Forts  with  Water 
To  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Forts 
To  the  Kingllon  Hofpital 
Sundry  Demands  on  the  Publick  for 
Official  Fees,  Medical  Care  and  Gaol 
Fees  of  Prifoners,  Repairs  of  the  Pub- 
lick  Buildings,  &c.  &c. 

Charges  of  collecting  ; viz.  Collecting 
Conftable’s  and  Receiver  General’s 
Commiffions,  Reliefs,  &c.  1 5 per  cent. 


£■  *•  d. 

52,250 

1,430 

1,089 

5,600 

500 


4>359  7 9 


9>733  6 — 


£•  75j011  j3  9 


Ways  and  Means. 

£■ 

Outftanding  Debts  - 25,000  — — 

Negro  Duty,  computed  at  6,000  - — — 

Rum  Duty  - - 14,000 

Double  Deficiency  on  Ne- 
groes - - 24,000  — — 

Poll-Tax  - - 67,000  — — 


£.  136,000 

DeduCt  for  prompt  Pay- 
ment 10  per  cent  - 13,600  — *— 

122,400  — — 


The  overplus  was  applied  towards  difcharging  the  Publick 
Debt,  which  waseftimatedat  180,000  currency  ; but  fince 
then,  the  contingent  charges  of  government,  have  rifen  an- 
nually to  double  the  amount  above  ftated,  owing  chiefly  to 
sl  great  augmentation  of  the  Britilli  troops ; the  whole  expence 
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each;  thefe  pafs  here,  if  of  full  weight,  at  z$s,  ca  a p. 
Spanifh  gold  coins  current  here,  are,  doubloons  v* 
at  £.  5.  5 r.  each,  and  piftoles  at  26  s.  3 d.  Silver 
coins  are  Spanifh  milled  dollars  at  6 s.  8 d,  and  fo 
in  proportion  for  the  fmaller  parts  of  this  coin ; 
the  loweft  coin  is  called  a bitt,  equal  to  about  5 d, 
fterling.  A guinea  paffes  for  32  s.  6d.  This,  how- 
ever, is  confiderably  more  than  the  ufual  rate  of 
exchange,  by  which  £.  100  fterling  gives  £.  140 
currency. 

From  the  fituation  of  this  ifland  amidft  potent 
and  envious  rivals,  and  the  vaft  difproportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  white  inhabitants  and  the 
ftaves,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  maintenance 
of  a powerful  and  well-difciplined  militia  is  among 


of  railing  and  maintaining  all  which  (above  the  number  of 
3,000)  is  thrown  upon  the  ifland.  Among  thefe  is  a regiment 
of  light-dragoons,  which  is  mounted  on  horfes  bred  in  the 
country. 

N.  B.  The  fituation  of  Jamaica,  in  refpect  to  the  expences 
of  its  internal  government  and  finances,  has  been  ftrangely  al- 
tered fine®  the  firfl  publication  of  the  preceding  eflimates.  Its 
publick  debt  and  contingent  expences  for  1796,  came  to  no 
lefs  than  £.  298,333.  u 3 d.  currency  ; and  this  fum  was 
altogether  exclufive  of  the  expences  incurred  by  the  war  with 
the  Maroon  Negroes,  of  which  an  account  will  hereafter  be 
given,  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  .£.520,198.  14^.  yd. 
currency.  The  committee  of  the  Aflembly  by  whom  thefe 
eflimates  were  reported,  declare,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
find  it  impracticable  to  devife  the  means  of  anfwering  a debt 
of  fuch  magnitude,  and  an  application  was  made  (but  1 believe 
without  fuccefs)  to  the  Britilh  government  for  a loan  of 
£.  200,000  fterling. 
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book  the  firfl:  obje&s  of  the  policy  of  the  legitlature: 
Ir*  accordingly  all  perfons,  from  fifteen  to  fixty  years 
<_’_v  ' of  age,  are  obliged  by  law  to  enlift  themfelves 

either  in  the  horfe  or  foot,  and  to  provide  at  their 
own  expence  the  neceffary  accoutrements ; but 
this  law,  I doubt,  is  not  very  rigidly  enforced,  as 
the  whole  militia,  which  is  compofed  of  three 
regiments  of  horfe  and  fourteen  regiments  of  foot, 
does  not  confift  of  much  more  than  8:, 000  effec- 
tive troops ; neither  do  the  ufual  employments, 
and  habits  of  life,  either  of  the  officers  or  privates, 
conduce  very  much  to  military  fubordination*.— • 
However,  in  times  of  adtual  danger,  whether  from 
the  revolt  of  flaves,  or  the  probability  of  invafion, 
no  troops  in  the  world  could  have  fhewn  greater 
promptitude  or  alacrity  in  fervice,  than  has  been 
difplayed  by  the  militia  of  Jamaica.  In  fuch  emer- 
gencies, the  commander  in  chief,  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  a general  council  of  war  (in  which 
the  members  of  the  affembly  have  voices)  may 

* The  following  is  a return  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  on 
the  13th  January  1792  : 


Cavalry.  Infantry.  Total. 

County  of  Surry  - 336  2,141  2,477 

Middlefex  375  2,647  3,022 

Cornwall  368  2,305  2,673 

Effectives  - - 5,172 


Free  negroes  and  men  of  colour  included;  their  number 
was  1 3889.  The  Maroons  were  not  comprehended. 
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proclaim  martial  law.  His  power  is  then  didta-  chap, 
torial;  and  all  perfons  are  fubjedt  to  the  articles  v> 
of  war. 

From  the  given  number  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms  in  any  country,  it  is  ufual  with  political 
writers  to  eftimate  the  inhabitants  at  large;  but 
their  rule  of  calculation  does  not  apply  to  Jamaica, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  people  confifts  of  men  with- 
out families.  Europeans  who  come  to  this  ifland 
have  feldom  an  idea  of  fettling  here  for  life.  Their 
aim  is  generally  to  acquire  fortunes  to  enable 
them  to  fit  down  comfortably  in  their  native 
country;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  they  confider  a 
family  as  an  incumbrance.  Marriage,  therefore, 
being  held  in  but  little  eftimation,  the  white 
women  and  children  do  not  bear  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  the  males,  as  in  European  climates. 

From  thefe,  and  other  caufes,  I have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  afcertain  with  precifion  the  number  of  the 
white  inhabitants.  I have  been  informed,  that  a 
late  intelligent  chief  governor  (General  Campbell) 
computed  them,  after  diligent  relearch,at  2 15,000; 
and  I am  induced  to  believe,  from  more  than  one 
mode  of  calculation,  that  General  Campbell’s  efti- 
mate was  near  the  truth. — This  computation  was 
made  in  1780,  fince  which  time  I am  of  opinion, 
from  the  many  loyal  Americans  who  have  fixed 
themfelves  in  Jamaica,  and  other  caufes,  this 
pumber  is  cojrficjerably  increafed.  Including  the 
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5 o o k troops  and  fea-faring  people,  the  white  popula- 
ll-  tion  may,  I think,  be  fixed  at  30,000. 

The  freed  negroes  and  people  of  colour  are 
computed,  in  a report  of  a committee  of  the 
houfe  of  affembly  of  the  1 2th  of  November  1788, 
at  500  in  each  parifh,  on  an  average  of  the  whole ; 
which  makes  1 0,000,  exclufive  of  the  black  people 
called  Maroons,  who  enjoy  freedom  by  treaty  (l) . 

Of  negroes  in  a date  of  flavery  in  this  ifland, 
the  precile  number  in  December,  1787,  as  afcer- 
tained  on  oath  in  the  rolls  from  which  the  poll- 
tax  is  levied,  was  210,894 ; and  as  it  may  anfwer 
more  ufeful  purpofes  hereafter  than  the  mere  gra-r 
tification  of  curiofity,  I (hall  diftinguifii  the  num- 
bers in  each  parifh,  which  are  the  following  : 


St.  Dorothy  ■ — — 

3»I29 

St.  Catherine  — — 

5>3°4 

St.  John  — * — 

O 

OO 

CO 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale  — 

7 >45  9 

Vere  — — 

7*487 

St.  Mary  — — 

1 7’T44 

St.  Ann  — — 

*3>324 

Kingfton  — — 

6,162 

St.  Andrew  — — 

9,613 

St.  David  — * — 

2,88 1 

Carried  over  — 

785383 

(I)  See  the  hifiorical  account  of  the  Maroons  in  the  third, 
volume. 

St.  Thomas 
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Brought 

over 

— 

78>383 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Eaft 

— 

20,492 

Portland 

— 

— 

4,537 

St.  George 

— 

— 

5’°5° 

St.  Elizabeth 

— 

— 

13,280 

Hanover 

— 

— 

17,612 

St.  James 

— 

— 

18,546 

Trelawney 

— 

— 

19,318 

Port-Royal 

— 

— 

2,229 

Weftmoreland 

— 

— 

1 6,700 

Clarendon 

— 

— 

*4,747 

Total  — 210,894 
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ITappears,  however,  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  aflembly  above  cited,  that  in  moft 
of  the  parifhes  it  is  cuftomary  to  exempt  perfons 
not  having  more  than  fix  negroes,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  on  flaves,  whereby  many  of  the 
negroes,  efpecially  in  the  towns  ( m ),  are  not 
given  in  to  the  different  veflries,  and  the  returns 
of  a great  many  others  are  fraudulently  conceal- 
ed j thus  the  tax-rolls  do  not  contain  the  full 

(m)  In  Kingfton,  for  inftance,  the  real  number  is  16,659, 
inftead  of  6,162,  the  number  of  the  tax -rolls.  On  an  average 
of  the  whole  number  of  parilhes,  the  negroes  not  givea  in 
or  returned  may  be  reckoned  at  one-feventh  part  of  the 
whole. 
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book  number  of  Haves,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  com* 
XI-  mittee,  were  at  that  time  240,000,  at  the  leaft; 
and  there  is  not  a doubt  that  upwards  of  10,000 
have  been  left  in  the  country  from  fubfequent 
importations,  exclufive  of  decreafe.  The  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  therefore,  of  all  com- 
plexions and  conditions,  at  this  time  (1791) 
may  be  Hated'  as  follows : 

Whites  - 30,000 

Freed  negroes,  and  people  of 

colour  - 10,000 

Maroons,  about  - 1,400 

Negro  Haves  - - - 250,000  (n) 

Total  - 291,400 


The  trade  of  this  itland  will  belt  appear  by 
the  quantity  of  fhipping  and  the  number  of  fea- 
men  to  which  it  gives  employment,  and  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  its  exports.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  account,  from  the  books  of  the  Infpcdlor 
General  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  number  of  veffels 
of  all  kinds,  their  regiftered  tonnage  and  number 
of  men,  which  cleared  from  the  feveral  ports  of 
entry  in  Jamaica  in  the  year  1787,  exclufive  of 
coafting  Hoops,  wherries,  Sec.  viz. 

(n)  Thefe  are  increafed  at  this  time  (1797)  to  at  leaft 
300,000. 


For 


WEST 

IND  I 

ES. 

KTi 

CO 

c* 

Number  of 

CHAP, 

V'elTels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Great  Britain  - 

242 

% 471 

7,748 

Ireland  - - - 

IO 

G231 

91 

American  States 

I33 

13>°4r 

893 

Britifh  American 

Colonies  - 

66 

6A33 

449 

Foreign  Weft  In- 

dies  - - 

22 

1,903 

I55 

Africa  - - 

1 

109 

8 

Total  - 

474 

85,888 

9*344 

It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  as  many 
of  the  veffels  clearing  for  America  and  the  foreign 
Weft  Indies  make  two  or  more  voyages  in  the 
year,  it  is  ufual,  in  computing  the  real  number 
of  thofe  veffels,  their  tonnage  and  men,  to  deduct 
one-third  from  the  official  numbers.  With  this 
correction  the  total  to  ail  parts  is  400  veffels,  con- 
taining 78,862  tons,  navigated  by  8,845  men* 
The  exports  for  the  fame  year  are  given  on  the 
fame  authority,  as  follows  : 


Inlpector- 


I nfyeft or- General’s  Account  of  the  Jamaica  Expoht9,  between  the  5th  of  January  1787  and  the  5th 
of  January  1 788  ; with  the  Value  in  Sterling  Money,  according  to  the  Trices  then  current  at  the  London 
Market, 
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Total  Value. 
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book  But  it  muftbe  noted,  that  a considerable  part 
IT-  of  the  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  mahogany,  dye- 
woods,  and  mifcellaneous  articles,  included  in  the 
preceding  account,  is  the  produce  of  the  foreign 
Weft  Indies  imported  into  Jamaica,  partly  under 
the  free-port  law,  and  partly  in  fmall  Britifh  vef- 
fels  employed  in  a contraband  traftlck  with  the 
Spanifh  American  territories,  payment  of  which 
is  made  chiefly  in  Britifh  manufactures  and  ne- 
groes ; and  coafiderable  quantities  of  bullion,  ob- 
tained by  the  fame  means,  are  annually  remitted 
to  Great  Britain,  of  which  no  precife  accounts  can 
be  procured  *. 

The  General  Account  of  Imports  into  Ja- 
maica will  ftand  nearly  as  follows ; viz. 

* The  preceding  account  having  been  made  up  for  1787, 
it  may  reafonabiy  be  fuppofed  that  the  ifland  has  greatly  in- 
creafed  its  produce  in  the  fpace  of  10  years  ; and,  it  is  true, 
that  at  this  period  (1  797)  the  amount  of  its  exports,  accord- 
to  their  marketable  value,  would  greatly  exceed  that  of  1 787, 
perhaps  nearly  one  third  ; but  it  is  conceived,  that  the  dif- 
ference arifes  more  from  an  advance  of  price  in  the  feveral 
articles,  than  from  any  excefs  in  the  quantity  produced,  coffee 
excepted.  This  increafe  of  price  has  been  chiefly  owing  to 
the  deftrudiion  of  moft  of  the  French  iflands,  particularly 
St.  Domingo  : the  Britifli  planters,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
to  fet  againft  it  the  increaie  of  their  internal  taxes,  for  the 
fupport  of  a war  eftabliflrment  (befides  additional  infurance, 
freight,  and  other  charges)  to  an  amount  never  before  known; 
thofe  of  Jamaica,  in  particular,  have  been  fubjeft  to  burthens 
to  which  this  augmentation  in  the  value  of  their  exports  was 
by  no  means  ccmmenfutate.  See  p.  279,  note  at  foot. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  JAMAICA. 


Britifh  manufactures 


From  Great  Britain , 

direCt,  according 

to  a return  of  the 
T r o „ . foreign merchandize  7 

Infpector-General  i ° 

for  1787.  - -) 


. £• 
626,657 

2»27S 


3 

1 


/• 


758,932 


j.  d. 

5 4 


From  Ireland , I allow  a moiety  of  the  whole  import  from 
that  kingdom  to  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  confifting  of 
manufactures  and  falted  provifions  to  the  amount  of 

£•  277,000  .....  138,500 

From  Africa , 5,345  negroes  (i),  at  £.  40  fterling  each  — 

(This  is  wholly  a Britifh  trade  carried  on  in  fhips  from 

England)  ....  213,800 • 

From  the  Britijh  Colonies  in  America  (including  about 

20,000  quintals  of  falted  cod  from  Newfoundland)  - 30,000  — — — 

From  the  United  States , Indian  corn,  wheat,  flour,  rice, 

lumber,  Itaves,  &c.  imported  in  Britifh  fhips  - - 190,000  — — 

From  Madeira  and  Tenerife , in  fhips  trading  circuitoufly 
from  Great  Britain,  500  pipes  of  wine  (exclufive  of 
wines  for  re-exportation)  at  £.  30  fterling  the  pipe  - 15,000  — — . 

From  the  Foreign  Weft  Indies,  underthe  free  port  law,  &c. 

calculated  on  an  average  of  three  Years  (k).  - 150,000  — — ■ 

Total  - £.  1,496,232  5 4 


(>)  Being  an  average  of  the  whole  number  imported  and  retained  in  the  ifland  for  ten 
years,  1778  to  1787,  as  returned  by  the  Infpedtor-General.  The  import  of  the  laid  tbres 
years  is  much  greater. 

(k)  From  returns  of  the  Infpeftor-General.  The  following  are  the  particulars  for  the 
year  1787. 


Cotton  Wool  — - 

- 

104,000 

lbs. 

Cacao  - — 

- 

O 

■ ^ 

lbs. 

Cattle,  viz. 

A lies  — - - 

- 

43 

Horfes  — — 

- 

233 

Mules  — — - 

- 

585 

Oxen  — — 

- 

243 

Sheep  — — — 

- 

98 

1,202 

No. 

Dying  Woods  — — 

- 

S 077 

T ons. 

Gum  Guiacum  - — 

- 

79 

Barrels. 

Hides  - — 

- 

4»5  7 

No. 

Indigo  - — 

- 

4,^63 

lbs. 

Mahogany  - - 

- 

9 '■93 

Planks. 

Tortoife  Shell  - - 

655 

lbs. 

Dollars  — * 

53>8S° 

No. 

VOL,  I. 
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book  Some  part  of  this  eftimate,  however,  is  not  fo 
1 1 • perfect  as  might  be  wilhed ; inafmuch  as  in  the 
V^_v  ' accounts  made  up  at  the  Infpe&or-General’s  office 
of  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain,  they  reckon 
only  the  original  coft,  whereas  the  Britifh  mer- 
chant being  commonly  the  exporter,  the  whole 
of  his  profits,  together  with  the  freight,  infurance, 
and  factorage  commiflions  in  the  iff  and,  fhould  be 
taken  into  the  account,  becaufe  the  whole  are  com- 
prized in  one  charge  againft  the  planter.  On  the 
Britifh  fupply,  therefore,  T calculate  that  twenty 
per  cent,  fhould  be  added  for  thofe  items ; which 
make  the  fum  total  £.  1,648,018.  14J.  4 d.  fter- 
iing-money. 

After  all,  it  is  very  pofiible  that  l'ome  errors 
may  have  crept  into  the  calculation,  and  the  ba- 
lance or  furplus  arifing  from  the  excefs  of  the  ex- 
ports, may  be  more  or  lefs  than  appears  by  the 
ftatement  which  I have  given  ; but  this  is  a con- 
fideration  of  little  importance  in  a national  'view, 
inafmuch  as  the  final  profit  arifing  from  the  whole 
fyftem  ultimately  refts  and  centers  in  Great 

Britain ; aconclufion  which  was  well  illuftrat- 

ed  formerly  by  the  lords  commiffioners  for  trade 
and  plantations,  in  a report  made  by  them  on  the 
Bate  of  the  Britifh  fugar  colonies  in  the  year  1734; 
an  extract  from  -which,  as  it  ferves  likewife  to 
point  out  the  progrefs  of  this  ifland  during  the  laft 
fifty  years,  I (hall  prefent  to  the  reader. 


“ The 
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u The  annual  amount  (fay  their  Lordfhips''  of  chap. 
our  exports  to  Jamaica,  at  a medium  of  four  years,  v* 
from  Chriftmas  1728  to  Chriftmas  1732,  as  it 
{lands  computed  in  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  - £.  147,675.  2.  3!. 

The  medium  of  our  im- 
ports (l)  from  Jamaica,  in  the 
fame  year, is  - - ^T-  539,499.  i8.  3f. 

So  that  the  annual  excefs  of 
our  imports,  in  that  period, 
isnolefsthan  - £.391,824.15.11!. 

“ But  it  mufl  not  be  imagined,  that  this  ex- 
cefs is  a debt  upon  Great  Britain  to  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica ; a part  of  it  mufl  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  Negroes,  and  other  goods,  fent  to  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  the  produce  of  which  is  re- 
turned to  England  by  way  of  Jamaica  ; another 
part  to  the  debt  due  to  our  African  traders  from 
the  people  of  Jamaica,  for  the  Negroes  which  are 
purchafed  and  remain  there  for  the  fervice  of  the 
ifland  ; a third  proportion  mud  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  our  Northern  Colonies  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  who  difcharge  part  of  their 
balance  with  Great  Britain  by  confignments  from 
Jamaica,  arifing  from  the  provifions  and  lumber 
with  which  they  fupply  that  ifland ; the  remain- 


(l)  The  Cuftom  Houfe  prices  of  goods  imported,  are  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  the  real  or  mercantile  prices— perhaps,  in 
general,  about  one-third. 

U 2 ing 
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ing  part  of  the  excefs  in  our  importations  from 
this  colony,  is  a profit  made  upon  our  trade, 
whether  immediately  from  Great  Britain,  or  by 
way  of  Africa ; and  laftly,  it  is  a confideration  of 
great  importance  in  the  general  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  that  part  of  the  fugar,  and  other  mer- 
chandize which  we  bring  from  Jamaica,  is  re-ex- 
ported from  hence,  and  helps  to  make  good  our 
balance  in  trade  with  other  countries  in  Europe.” 
Having  mentioned  the  trade  which  is  carried 
on  between  this  ifland  and  the  Spanifh  territories 
in  America,  fome  account  of  it  in  its  prefent  ftate, 
and  of  the  means  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Britifh  parliament  to  give  it  fupport,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  my  readers.  It  is  fufficiently 
known  to  have  been  formerly  an  intercourfe  of 
vaft  extent,  and  highly  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain,  having  been  fuppofed  to  give  employ- 
ment, about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
to  4,000  tons  of  Englifh  dripping,  and  to  create  an 
annual  vent  of  Britifh  goods  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  and  a half  in  value.  From  the  wretched 
policy  of  the  court  of  Spain  towards  its  American 
fubjedts,  by  endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  trufl 
folely  to  the  mother-country,  for  almofl  every 
article  of  neceffary  confumption,  at  the  very  time 
that  fhe  was  incapable  of  fupplying  a fiftieth  part 
of  their  wants,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  they  had 
recourfe,  under  all  hazards,  to  thofe  nations  of 
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Europe  which  were  able  and  willing  to  anfwer  chap. 
their  demands.  It  was  in  vain,  that  the  veffels  v* 
employed  in  this  traffick,  by  the  Englifh  and  ''  ‘ 

others,  were  condemned  to  confifcation,  and  the 
mariners  to  perpetual  confinement  and  flavery ; 
the  Spanifh  Americans  fupplied  the  lofs  by  veffels 
of  their  own,  furnifhed  with  feamen  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  feveral  creeks  and  bays,  as  en- 
abled them  to  profecute  the  contraband  with  fa- 
cility and  advantage.  Thefe  veffels  received  every 
poflible  encouragement  in  our  ifiands ; contrary, 
it  rauft  be  acknowledged,  to  the  ftrift  letter  of 
our  adts  of  navigation  ; but  the  British  govern- 
ment, aware  that  the  Spaniards  had  little  to  im- 
port betides  bullion,  but  horned  cattle,  mules,  and 
horfes,  (fo  necefiary  to  the  agriculture  of  the  fugar 
colonies)  connived  at  the  encouragement  that  was 
given  them.  The  trade,  however,  has  been,  for 
many  years,  on  the  decline.  Since  the  year  1 74S, 
a wifer  and  more  liberal  policy  towards  its  Ame- 
rican dominions,  feems  to  have  actuated  the  court 
of  Madrid  ; and  the  contraband  traffick  has  gra- 
dually leffened,  in  proportion  as  the  rigour  of  the 
ancient  regulations  has  been  relaxed.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  the  intercourfe  with  this  ifiand,  in  Spanifh 
veffels,  was  ftill  very  confiderable  fo  late  as  the 
year  1764.  About  that  period,  directions  were 
iflued  by  the  Englifh  rniniftry  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  navigation  with  the  utmoft  ftridtnefs;  and 
U 3 cuftom- 
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book  cuftom-houfe  commiflions  were  given  to  the 
ii*  captains  of  our  men  of  war,  with  orders  to  feize 
V v ' all  foreign  veflels,  without  diftindtion,  that  fhould 
be  found  in  the  ports  of  our  Weft  Indian  iflands ; 
a meafure  which  in  truth  was  converting  our 
navy  into  guarda-cojias^  for  the  king  of  Spain.  In 
conlequence  of  thefe  proceedings,  the  Spaniards, 
as  might  have  been  expedted,  were  deterred  from 
coming  near  us,  and  the  exports  from  Great  Britain 
to  Jamaica  alone,  in  the  year  1765,  fell  fliort  of  the 
year  1763,  .£.  168,000  fterling. 

A wiser  miniftry  endeavoured  to  remedy  the 
mifchief,  by  giving  orders  for  the  admiffion  of 
Spanifh  veflels  as  ufual ; but  the  fubjedt  matter 
being  canvaffed  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  the 
nature  and  intent  of  thofe  orders  were  fo  fully  ex- 
plained, that  the  Spanifli  court,  grown  wife  from 
experience,  took  the  alarm,  and  immediately 
adopted  a meafure,  equally  prompt  and  prudent, 
for  counteracting  them.  This  was,  the  laying  open 
the  trade  to  the  iflands  of  Trinidad,  Porto-Rico, 
Hifpaniola,  and  Cuba,  to  every  province  in  Spain, 
and  permitting  goods  of  all  kinds  tobe  fent  thither, 
on  the  payment  of  moderate  duties.  Thus  the 
temptation  of  an  illicit  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, being  in  a great  meafure  removed,  there 
was  reafon  to  believe  that  the  effect  would  ceafe 
with  the  caufe. 

Such,  however,  is  the  fuperiority  or  compara- 
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tive  cheapnefs  of  Britifh  manufactures,  that  it  is  chap. 
probable  the  trade  would  have  revived  to  a certain 
degree,  if  the  Britifh  miniftry  of  1 7 65,  after  giving 
orders  for  the  admiffion  of  Spanifh  veffels  into  our 
ports  in  the  Weft  Indies,  had  proceeded  no  further. 

But,  in  the  following  year,  they  obtained  an  aCt  of 
parliament  for  opening  the  chief  ports  of  Jamaica 
and  Dominica,  to  all  foreign  veffels  of  a certain  de- 
fcription.  The  motives  which  influenced  the  framers 
of  this  law,  were  undoubtedly  laudable;  they  juft- 
ly  confidered  the  recovery  of  the  Spanifh  trade  as 
a matter  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  and  conclud- 
ed that  the  traders  would  naturally  prefer  thofe 
ports,  in  which  their  fafety  was  founded  on  law, 
to  places  where  their  preservation  depended  only 
on  the  precarious  tenure  of  connivance  and  favour. 

Other  oftenfible  reafons  were  affigned  in  fupport 
of  the  meafure  ; but  the  jealoufy  of  Spain  was 
awakened,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  Britifh  par- 
liament on  this  occafion,  ferved  only  to  encreafe 
the  evil  which  was  meant  to  be  redreffed.  By  an 
unfortunate  over- fight,  the  collectors  at  the  feveral 
Britifh.  free-ports  were  inftrufted  to  keep  regular 
accounts  of  the  entry  of  all  foreign  veffels,  and  of 
the  bullion  which  they  imported,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  commanders.  Thefe  accounts 
having  been  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms  in  England,  copies  of  them  were,  by 
fome  means,  procured  by  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
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book  the  abfolute  deftrudtion  of  many  of  the  poor 
Ir*  people  who  had  been  concerned  in  tranfporting 
bullion  into  our  iflands,  was  the  confequence. 
This  intelligence  I received  foon  afterwards  (hav- 
ing at  that  time  the  direction  of  the  cuftom-houfe 
in  Jamaica)  from  a very  refpedtable  Spanifh  mer- 
chant, who  produced  to  me  a letter  from  Cartha- 
gena,  containing  a recital  of  the  fa<5t,  accompani- 
ed with  many  fhocking  circumftances  of  unrelent- 
ing feverity  in  the  Spanifh  government.  Infor- 
mation of  this  being  tranfmitted  to  the  Britifh 
miniftry,  the  former  instructions  were  revoked, 
but  the  remedy  came  too  late; — for  what  elfe 
could  be  expected,  than  that  the  Spaniards  would 
naturally  fhun  all  intercourfe  with  a people,  whom 
neither  the  fafety  of  their  friends,  nor  their  own 
evident  intereft,  was  fuflicient  to  engage  to  con- 
fidence and  fecrecy  ? 

The  little  trade,  therefore,  which  now  fubfifts 
with  the  Subjects  of  Spain  in  America,  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  fmall  veflels  from  Jamaica,  which 
contrive  to  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the  guarda- 
cojlas.  But  although,  with  regard  to  the  revival 
of  this  particular  branch  of  commerce,  I am  of 
opinion,  that  the  free-port  law  has  not  fo  fully 
anfwered  the  expectation  of  its  framers,  as  might 
have  been  wifhed ; its  provisions,  in  other  relpects, 
have  been  very  beneficial.  It  has  been  urged 
againft  it,  that  it  gives  occafion  to  the  introduc- 
tion 
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tion  of  French  wines,  brandies,  foap,  cambricks,  chap, 
and  other  prohibited  articles  from  Hifpaniola ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  fmall  velfels  from 
thence  frequently  claim  the  benefit  of  the  free- 
ports,  after  having  fmuggled  afhore,  in  the  various 
creeks  and  harbours  of  this  iiland,  where  no  cuf- 
tom-houfes  are  eftablilhed,  large  quantities  of 
brandy  (to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  rum-market) 
and  other  contraband  goods.  It  may  be  urged 
too,  that  the  permifiion  given  by  the  aCt  to  the 
importation  of  certain  of  the  products  of  the 
foreign  itlands,  is  hurtful  to  the  growers  of  the 
fame  commodities  in  Jamaica.  All  this  is  admit- 
ted ; but  on  the  other  hand,  confidering  the  re- 
venues and  commerce  of  the  empire  at  large,  as 
objects  of  fuperior  concern  to  local  interefts,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  woollen  and  cotton  ma- 
nufactories of  Great  Britain  are  of  too  great  im- 
portance not  to  be  fupplied  with  the  valuable 
materials  of  indigo  and  cotton-wool,  on  the  eafieft 
and  cheapeft  terms  pofiible.  The  quantities  of 
thefe  articles,  as  well  as  of  woods  for  the  dyer,  im- 
ported in  foreign  bottoms  into  the  free-ports,  are 
very  confiderabie.  This  fubject  was  thoroughly 
inveftigated  by  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  in 
1 7 74  (when  the  act  would  have  expired);  and  it  be- 
ing given  in  evidence  that  thirty  thoufand  people 
about  Manchefter  were  employed  in  the  velvet  ma- 
nufactory, for  which  the  St.  Domingo  cotton  was 

beft 
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beft  adapted ; and  that  both  French  cotton  and 
indigo  had  been  imported  from  Jamaica  at  leaft 
thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  fame  could  have 
been  procured  at  through  France  — the  Houfe, 
difregarding  all  colonial  oppofition,  came  to  a re- 
folution,  “ that  the  continuance  of  free-ports  in 
Jamaica  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom.”  The  a£t  was 
thereupon  renewed,  and  has  fince  been  made  per- 
petual. 

But  the  main  argument  which  was  originally 
adduced  in  defence  of  the  efiablithment  of  free- 
ports  in  Jamaica,  was  founded  on  the  idea  that 
thofe  ports  would  become  the  great  mart  for  fup- 
plying  foreigners  with  negroes.  It  was  laid,  that 
in  order  to  have  negroes  plenty  in  our  own  ifiands, 
every  encouragement  rnuft  be  thrown  out  to  the 
African  merchant,  to  induce  him  to  augment  his 
importations,  and  that  no  encouragement  was  fo 
great  as  that  of  an  opportunity  of  felling  part  of 
them  to  foreigners  for  ready  money;  a temptation, 
it  was  urged,  which  would  be,  as  it  heretofore  had 
been,  the  means  that  a number  would  be  import- 
ed fnfficient  both  for  the  planter’s  ufe  and  for  the 
foreign  demand ; and  it  was  added,  that  at  all 
events  the  French  would  deal  with  us,  if  the 
Spaniards  would  not. 

Whether  it  be  a wife  and  politick  meafure 
at  any  time  to  permit  Britifh  fubjects  to  fupply 
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foreigners  with  African  labourers,  is  a queftion  chap. 
that  may  admit  of  difpute  fmj . I mean,  at  prefent,  v* 
to  confine  myfelf  only  to  a recital  of  fabts ; and  it 
is  certain  that  the  very  great  demand  for  negroes 
in  the  Ceded  Iflands,  for  fome  years  after  the  abt 
took  place,  affebted  the  Jamaica  import  in  a high 
degree;  and  in  1773,  a circumftance  occurred 
which  was  thought  to  render  a renewal  of  the 
free-port  law  a meafure  of  indifpenfable  necefiity. 

In  that  year  the  Spanifh  Affiento  Company  at 
Porto-Rico  obtained  permifiion  to  remove  their 
principal  fabtory  to  the  Havanna,  and  to  purchafe 
/laves  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  tranf- 
porting  them  to  their  own  fettlements  in  Spanifh 
veffels.  It  was  eafily  forefeen,  that  Jamaica,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  chief  colonies  of  Spain,  in  which 
negroes  were  moft  in  demand,  would  engage  a 
preference  from  the  purchafers  ; wherefore,  that 


(m)  The  re-export  of  negroes  from  the  Britifh  Wed  Indies, 
for  the  laft  twenty  years,  for  the  fupplv  of  the  French  and 
Spanifh  plantations,  has  not,  I believe,  exceeded  one-fifth  of 
the  import.  It  was  greater  formerly,  and  during  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  Affiento  contract,  exceeded  one  third. — Perhaps 
it  would  be  found  on  the  whole,  that  Great  Britain  has,  by 
this  means,  during  the  laft  century,  fupplied  her  rivals  and 
enemies  with  upwards  of  500,000  African  labourers ; a cir- 
cumftance which  fufficiently  juftifies  the  doubt  that  I entertain 
concerning  the  wifdom  and  policy  of  this  branch  of  the  Afri- 
can commerce. 
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3 o o k encouragement  might  not  be  wanting,  the  Britiflh 
1 *•  parliament  not  only  renewed  the  free-port  law,  but 
alfo  took  off  the  duty  of  thirty  fh tilings  fter- 
ling  a head,  which,  in  the  former  adt,  was  exadted 
on  the  exportation  of  negroes,  and  laid  only  a 
duty  of  two  fhillings  and  fix-pence,  in  lieu  of  it. 
The  refult  was — that  the  import  for  the  next  ten 
years,  exceeded  that  of  the  ten  years  preceding,  by 
no  lefs  than  22,213  negroes : and  the  export  fur- 
paffed  that  of  the  former  period,  to  the  number 
of  5,952.  Such  part,  therefore,  of  this  encreafed 
export,  as  went  to  the  fupply  of  the  Spanifh  colo- 
nies, we  may  attribute  to  the  free-port  law  3 for  it 
is  probable,  from  the  circumftances  flated,  that 
the  ancient  contraband  fyftern  is  nearly  at  an  end. 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  faid  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  indigo  and  cotton,  that  if  it  be  not 
made  in  foreign  veffels,  it  will  ceafe  altogether ; 
and  thus,  inftead  of  infringing  the  navigation- act, 
as  fome  perfons  contend,  the  meafure  of  opening 
the  ports  is  ftridtly  confonant  to  the  fpirit  of  that 
celebrated  law;  for,  by  fur n idling  an  augmenta- 
tion of  freights  to  Great  Britain,  it  tends  ultimate- 
ly to  the  encreafe  of  our  {hipping. 

Having  now,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment  and 
knowledge,  furnifhed  my  readers  with  fuch  par- 
ticulars as  may  enable  them  to  form  a tolerably 
corredt  idea  of  the  prefent  trade  and  productions 
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of  Jamaica,  I fhalf  conclude  with  a concife  dif- 
play  of  its  progrefs  in  cultivation  at  different 
periods,  for  a century  paft. 

By  a letter,  dated  March  the  29th,  1673,  from 
the  then  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  to  Lord 
Arlington,  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  appears,  that 
the  ifland  at  that  time  contained  7,768  whites, 
and  9,504  negroes  -t  its  chief  productions  were 
cacao,  indigo,  and  hides.  “ The  weather  (ob- 
ferves  the  governor)  has  been  fealonable,  and  the 
fuccefs  in  planting  miraculous.  Major-General 
Bannifter  is  now  not  very  well,  but  by  the  next, 
he  fends  your  lordfliip  a pot  of  fugar , and  writes  you  its 
flsry It  would  feem  from  hence,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  fugar  was  then  but  juft  entered  upon, 
and  that  Blome,  who  afferts  there  were  feventy 
fugar-works  in  1670,  was  mifinformed.  So  late 
as  the  year  1722,  the  ifland  made  only  eleven 
thoufand  hogfheads  of  fugar,  of  fix  teen  hundred 
weight. 

From  that  time  I have  no  authentick  account 
until  the  year  1734,  when  the  ifland  contained 
7,644  whites  (n),  86,546  negroes,  and  76,011 
head  of  cattle.  The  value  of  the  imports  from 
this  ifland  to  Great  Britain,  about  this  period, 

( n)  The  circumftance  of  the  decreafe  of  the  white  inhabi- 
tants for  the  firft  fixty  years,  may  appear  ftrange.  It  was 
owing,  without  doubt,  to  the  decline  of  the  privateering  trade, 
which  gave  full  employment  to  the  firft  adventurers. 
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book  were  ftated  (as  we  have  feen)  by  the  Commif- 
TI*  fioners  of  Trade,  at  £.  539,499.  18.  3I.  fterling. 
Of  the  particulars  I have  no  account.  In  the 
year  1739,  the  export  of  fugar  was  33,1 55  hogf- 
heads,  of  14  cwt. 

In  1744,  the  numbers  were  9,640  whites, 
112,428  negroes,  and  88,036  head  of  cattle. 
The  exports  at  this  period,  were  about  35,000 
hogfheads  of  fugar,  and  1 0,000  puncheons  of  rum, 
exclufive  of  fmaller  articles.  The  whole  might 
be  worth  £.  600,000  fterling. 

In  1 768,  the  whites  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
17,000.  The  number  of  negroes  on  the  tax-rolls 
were  166,914,  and  the  cattle  135,773  head-  The 
exports  (the  value  of  which  could  not  be  lefs  at 
that  time  than  1,400,000  fterling)  werethefe: 
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book  Cultivation,  in  all  parts  of  Jamaica,  was 
Ir*  now  making  a great  and  rapid  progrefs.  In  1774, 
the  exports  were  confiderably  encreafed  : The 
following  account  of  them  is  extradted  from  the 
books  of  office,  kept  within  the  illand. 
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The  amount  of  the  fum  total,  according  to  the  chap. 
prices  current,  including  the  fame  allowance  for 
mifcellaneous  articles,  of  which  no  precife  account 
can  be  obtained,  as  was  allowed  by  the  Infpe&or- 
General  for  the  year  1787,  may  be  fairly  flated  at 
two  millions  of  pounds  fterling. 

But  Jamaica  had  now  nearly  attained  the  me- 
ridian of  its  profperity  (n)  \ for  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  fatal  and  unnatural  war  which  has 
terminated  in  the  difmemberment  of  the  empire, 
began  its  deftrudtive  progrels ; in  the  courfe  of 
which,  the  blamelefs  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
reft  of  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands,  felt  all  its  effects 
without  having  merited  the  flighted  imputation 
on  their  condudt.  Their  fources  of  fupply  for 
plantation  neceflaries  were  cut  off,  and  protection 
at  fea,  if  not  denied,  was  not  given  ; fo  that  their 
produce  was  feized  in  its  way  to  Great  Britain,  and 
confifcated  without  interruption  or  mercy.  To  fill 
up  the  meafure  of  their  calamities,  the  anger  of 
the  Almighty  was  kindled  againft  them ; — no  lefs 
than  five  deftrudtive  hurricanes  in  the  fpace  of 
feven  years,  as  I have  elfewhere  obferved,  fpread 

(n)  The  greateft  improvement  which  Jamaica  has  mani- 
fefted  fince  1774,  has  been  in  the  encreafed  number  of  its 
coffee  plantations.  In  that  year,  the  export  of  coffee,  as  we 
have  feen,  was  654,700  lbs.  In  1780,  the  crop  having  been 
fhipped  before  the  hurricane  happened,  the  export  was  735,392 
lbs.  For  the  laft  ten  years,  fee  the  Appendix,  N°  II. 
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book  ruin  and  defolation  throughout  every  ifland  I I he 
Ir-  lad  of  thefe  terrible  vifitations  in  Jamaica,  hap- 
U pened  in  1786.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
feafons  have  been  favourable ; and  the  crops  of 
1788,  1789  and  1790,  were  confiderable.  May 
the  inhabitants  be  thankful,  that  it  has  thus  pleaf- 
ed  the  Divine  Providence  to  remember  mercy  in 
judgment  3 and  may  pad  misfortunes  teach  them 
thofe  leflfons  of  fortitude,  frugality,  and  forefight, 
which  always  alleviate  afflictions,  and  fometimes 
even  convert  them  into  bleffings. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  date  the  value 
of  this  ifland,  confidered  as  Britiih  property ; of 
which  the  edimate  is  formed  as  follows : — 250,000 
negroes  at  fifty  pounds  fterling  each,  make  twelve 
millions  and  a half  ; the  landed  and  perfonal  pro- 
perty to  which  thefe  negroes  are  appurtenant  (in- 
cluding the  buildings)  are  very  fairly  and  mode- 
rately reckoned  at.  double  the  value  of  the  (laves 
themfelves ; making  twenty-five  millions  in  ad- 
dition to  the  twelve  million  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  I have  dated  before;  and  in  further  ad- 
dition, the  houfes  and  property  in  the  towns,  and 
the  veffels  employed  in  the  trade,  are  valued  at 
one  million  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds; 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  thirty-nine  millions 
of  pounds  derling. 


* 
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CHAP. 


IN  this  delightful  Ifland,  thus  variegated  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  improved  by  the  induftry  of 
man,  it  was  my  fortune  to  pafs  the  fpring  of  my 
life,  under  the  prote&ion  and  guidance  of  men 
whofe  wifdom  inftrudted,  whofe  virtues  I hope  im- 
proved me, — and  whofe  tendernefs  towards  me  ex1* 
pired  only  with  the  laft  figh  that  deprived  me  of 
them  for  ever.  Towards  perfons  whofe  memories 
are  thus  dear  to  me, — who  were  at  once  a bleffing 
and  an  ornament  to  the  country  of  which  I write, 

■ — my  readers  will  I hope  allow  me  to  offer  in  this 
place  a tribute  of  affedtionate  and  refpedtful  re- 
membrance. One  of  thofe  perfons  devoted  fome 
years  to  the  improvement  of  my  mind  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  knowledge.  From  the  precepts  and  in- 
ftrudtions,  and  flill  more  from  the  beautiful  com- 
pofitions,  of  Isaac  Teale,  I imbibed  in  my 
youth  that  relifh  for  polite  literature,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  is  now  become  the  folace  of  my  de- 
clining years.  If  the  publick  has  received  my 
writings  with  favour,  it  becomes  me  to  declare 
that,  whatever  merit  they  poffefs  is  due  to  the 
leffons  inculcated,  and  the  examples  fupplied  by 
my  revered  and  lamented  friend.  He  was  a cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England,  and  having 
for  twenty  years  difcharged  the  paftoral  duties  of 

X z a coun- 
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a country  curacy  in  an  obicure  part  of  Kent, 
was  reluctantly  prevailed  on,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  to  exchange  his  ftipend  of  £.  40.  per  annum, 
for  preferment  in  Jamaica.  Here,  his  virtues, 
learning  and  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  my 
diftinguifhed  relation  and  bountiful  benefactor, 
Zachary  Bayly  ; by  whofe  kindnefs  he  was 
enabled  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
leifure  and  independency.  In  the  fociety  of  thefe 
valuable  friends,  chiefly  under  the  fame  roof,  I 
pafTed  the  days  of  my  youth,  until  my  amiable 
preceptor  in  the  firft  place,  and  my  generous  be- 
nefactor a few  years  afterwards  (neither  of  them 
having  reached  his  50th  year)  funk  into  an  un- 
timely grave  ! Of  Zachary  Bayly,  the  renown  is 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  refided  in  Jamaica 
at  any  time  during  the  laft.  forty  years.  I endea- 
voured to  delineate  his  character  on  the  ftone 
which  I inferibed  to  his  memory  ; and  fondly 
hoping  that  my  book  will  be  read  where  the  ftone 
cannot  be  infpeCted,  I transfer  to  this  page  what 
his  monument  imperfectly  records : 
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INSCRIPTION  IN  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  ANDREW,  JAMAICA. 

Near  this  place 
lie  the  remains  of 
Zachary  B a y l y, 

Cuftos  and  Chief  Magiftrate  of  the  preciniSt 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  George,  and  one  of  his  Majefty’s 
Hon:  Council  of  this  Illand, 

Who  died  on  the  18th  Dec.  1769, 
in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a Man 

To  whom  the  endowments  of  Nature  render’d  thofe 
of  Art  fuperfluous. 

He  was  wdfe  without  the  afiiftance  of  recorded  wifdom, 
And  eloquent  beyond  the  precepts  of  fcholaftick 
rhetorick. 

He  applied,  not  to  Books,  but  to  Men, 

And  drank  of  Knowledge, 
not  from  the  dream,  but  the  fource. 

To  Genius,  which  might  have  been  fortunate  with- 
out Induftry, 

He  added  Induftry,  which,  without  Genius,  might 
have  commanded  Fortune. 

He  acquired  Wealth  with  Honour, 

And  feemed  to  poflefs  it  only  to  be  liberal. 

His  Publick  Spirit 

was  not  lefs  ardent  than  his  Private  Benevolence  ; 

He  confidered  Individuals  as  Brethren, 

And  his  Country  as  a Parent. 

May  his  T alents  be  remembered  with  refpedl, 

His  Virtues  with  emulation  ! 


Here 
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II. 

Here  alfo  lies 

(mingled  with  the  fame  earth)  the  dull  of 
Nathaniel  Bayly  Edwards, 
his  Nephew  : 

In  whom  diftinguifhed  abilities  and  an  amiable 
difpofition, 

affifted  by  fuch  an  example, 
gave  the  promife  of  equal  excellence  ; 
When,  on  the  28th  of  January  1771, 
in  the  2 Ist  year  of  his  age, 

He  paid  the  debt  to  Nature  : 

t 

His  furviving  Brother, 

Bryan  Edwards, 

Infcribes  this  Stone  as  a memorial  of  his  Gratitude, 
Affedtion,  and  Efteem. 
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APPEN- 

DIX. 


No.  I. 

A general  fate  of  agriculture , and  Negro  popu- 
lation in  the  if  and  of  Jamaica , at  the  clofe  of 
1 7 9 1,  from  the  report  of  a Committee  of  the  Houfe 
of  Af'emhly. 


Negroes 

Number. 

employed 

thereon. 

Sugar  plantations. 

767  - 

140,000 

Coffee  plantations 
Grazing  and  breeding  farms 

607  - 

2 1,000 

called  penns 

l 

<0 

hH 

31,000 

Of  fmall  fettlements  for  the" 
growth  of  cotton,  ginger, 
pimento,  corn  and  other 
provilions,  the  number  is 
not  afcertained : they  are  j*  - - 58,000 

fuppofed  (including  the 
Negroes  in  the  feveral 
towns)  to  give  employment 
to 


Total  number  of  enflaved  Negroes? 

• T > 2 co, 000 

m Jamaica  in  1791  - j 
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No.  ir. 


An  account  of  the  number  of  fugar  plantations 
in  the  if  and  of  Jamaica  in  1772,  and  again 
in  1791,  difingidfiing  the  parifies ; alfo  the 
number  in  each  parifi  which  were  fold , in  the 
interim , for  the  payment  of  debts ; — the  number 
remaining  in  1791  in  the  hands  of  mortgagees , 
trufees  or  receivers-, — the  number  thrown  up  and 
abandoned,  or  converted  into  other  cultivation 
between  the  tzvo  periods  : — and  the  number  of 
new  plantations  recently  fettled,  or  which  were 
fettling,  at  the  end  of  the  loft  period. 


PARISHES. 


■c 

£ £.  3 
2 w 3 
o c, 
o 

r-r  Z3 


q ir. 
3 ^ o_ 


3 3 5* 

n o 

2 to  5* 


*-  o 

3 

^ ro 
to  C- 


g 

5 


Weflmorland  - 

* 39  - 

- 7 ~ 

16  - 

1 1 - 

4 

Hanover  - 

- 40  - 

- 22  - 

9 - 

4 ~ 

8 

St.  James  - - 

- 49  - 

■ 13  “ 

l5  ~ 

3 “ 

6 

St.  Elizabeth  - 

- 16  - 

- 2 - 

3 ~ 

1 1 - 

2 

Trelawny  - 

- 65  - 

- 14  - 

4 ~ 

1 - 

7 

Total  in  the  County 
of  Cornwall  - - 

[209  - 

- 58  - 

47  “ 

30  - 

27 

St.  Mary 
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Plantations  in  tf 
hands  of  the  prc 
prietors 

Sold  for  the  paj 
ment  of  deb1 
fince  1772 

Abandoned  fine 
1772 

In  the  hands  c 
mortgagees,  trul 
tees,  or  receivers 

New  plantation 
in  1792 

• r* 

1 O 

J 

St.  Mary  - - 

- 37 

- 21  - 

8 - 0 - 

2 

Clarendon  - - 

- 37 

- 18  - 

2 - 1 — 

2 

Vere 

- 22 

- 3 - 

1 - 1 - 

3 

St.  Dorothy 

- 6 

- 6 - 

0 - 0 - 

0 

St.  John 

- T3 

“ 3 “ 

3 “ 1 “ 

0 

St.  Katharine  - 
St.  Thomas  in  ? 

- 2 

— I — 

0 - 3 - 

1 

the  Vale  j 

- J7 

- 13  " 

3 - 3 " 

0 

St.  Anne  - 

' M 

- 9 - 

6 — 2 — 

1 

Total  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex  - - 

| i49 

- 74  ~ 

23  - 11  - 

12 

St.  Andrew  - 

- 14 

- 8 - 

2 - 1 - 

0 

Port  Royal  - 

- 3 

- 0 - 

0 - 1 - 

0 

Portland 

- r5 

- 6 - 

1 - 4 - 

2 

St.  George 
St.  Thomas  in  3 

■ 1 

CO 

- 3 " 

4 - 3 - 

5 

the  Eaft  - - } 

- 23  - 

J4  ~ 5 “ 

0 

St.  David  - - 

- 6 

“ 5 “ 

1 - 0 - 

1 

Kingfton  - - 

- 0 

— 0 — 

0 - 0 - 

0 

lotalin  the  County 

? 

8 

of  Surry  - - - 

\ 93 

- 45  ~ 

22  - 14  - 

GRAND  TOTAL 

t 

- 45 1 • 

l 

*— ( 

1 

92  " 55  “ 

47 
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Summary. 

Exifting  plantations  in  1791  ....  y2o 

Plantations  then  recently  fettled  or  fettling  - 47 

Total  number  of  fugar  eftates  in  1791  - - 767 


Objervations. 

From  the  preceding  table  it  is  fufficiently  ob- 
vious, that  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years  ending 
1791,  the  planters  of  Jamaica  (however  profita- 
bly employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  mother-coun- 
try) were  labouring  to  little  purpofe  for  them- 
felves : it  appearing  that  no  lefs  than  177  fugar 
plantations  had  been  fold,  during  that  period, 
for  the  payment  of  debts ; — that  55  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  proprietors,  and  that  92  others 
remained  in  the  hands  of  creditors ! Since  the 
year  1791,  a favourable  change  has  taken  place, 
and  it  is  prefumed  that  at  this  time  (December 
1797)  near  200,000  negroes  are  employed  folely 
in  the  cultivation  of  fugar ; but  the  moft  rapid 
improvement  which  this  ifland  has  experienced  is 
a vaft  encreafe  in  the  growth  of  coffee.  The 
following  is  an  authentick  return  from  the  naval 
officer viz. 


Account 
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Account  of  Coffee  exported  from  the  Ifland  dix. 


of  Jamaica  for  io  Years,  viz.  1787,  to  1 797  : 


From  1 ft  Auguft  1787, 

]bs.  to 

Great-Britain. 

lbs.  to 
America. 

to  III  Auguft 

M 

CO 

CO 

808,528 

393>273 

CO 

VO 

1,204,649 

382,489 

0 

On 

M 

1,412,241 

427,130 

1791 

2,1  14,326 

291,764 

1792 

2,708,548 

1 44*849 

1 793 

3>543>°-°3 

69,657 

*794 

4,3  H, 290 

257, KD3 

?795 

4,452,6  n 

I*479*9^1 

!796 

5,273,814 

I>757>444 

1 797 

6,708,272 

!, 223,349 

Total 

- 

32,540,282 

6,427,019 

***  In  the  former  e dilions  of  this  work  was  fnb- 
joined  to  this  Appendix , an  Hiftorical  Account  of 
the  Conftitution  of  Jamaica,  which  being  found 
by  the  printer  too  long  for  the  firjl  volume  of  this 
edition , is  now  transferred  to  volume  the  third , 
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The  Britifh  Colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies. 


BOOK  III. 

ENGLISH  CHARAIBEAN  ISLANDS. 


CHAP.  I. 

BARBADOES. 

Firjl  arrival  of  the  Englifh  at  this  ifland. — Origin , 
progrefs , and  termination  of  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment.— Revenue  granted  to  the  crown  of  44  pet 
centum  on  all  produce  exported — how  obtained. — 
origin  of  the  aft  of  navigation. — Situation  and 
extent  of  the  ifland. — Soil  and  produce. — Popula- 
tion.— Decline , and  caufes  thereof. — Exports  and 
imports. 

TH  E ifland  of  Barbadoes,  of  which  I now 
propofe  to  treat,  was  probably  firft  dif- 
covered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  their  voyages  from 
Brafil  ■,  and  from  them  it  received  the  name  which 

it 
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it  ftill  retains  fa).  It  was  found  without  occu-  chap. 
pants  or  claimants.  The  Charaibes,  for  reafons 
altogether  unknown  to  us,  had  deferted  it,  and 
the  Portuguefe,  fatisfied  with  the  fplendid  regions 
they  had  acquired  on  the  continent,  feem  to 
have  confidered  it  as  of  little  value.  Having 
furnifhed  it  with  a breed  of  fwine  for  the  benefit 
of  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  might  navigate 
the  fame  track,  they  left  the  ifland  in  all  other 
refpedts  as  they  found  it. 

Of  the  Englifh,  the  firfl  who  are  known  to 
have  landed  in  this  ifland,  were  the  crew  of  a fhip 
called  the  Olive  bound  from  London  to 

Surinam,  in  1605,  and  fitted  out  at  the  expence 
of  Sir  Olive  Leigh,  whom  Purchas  ftiles  ‘ a wor- 
* fhipful  knight  of  Kent.’  Finding  it  without 
inhabitants,  they  took  pofTeflion  of  the  country, 
by  fixing  up  a crofs  on  the  fpot  where  James- 
Town  was  afterwards  built,  with  this  infcription, 

“ James  king  of  Fmgland  and  this  ifland  j”  but 
they  began  no  fettlement,  nor  made  any  confider- 
able  flay  in  a country  entirely  uninhabited  and 
overgrown  with  woods ; yet  it  furnifhed  them 
with  frefh  provifions.  They  found  pigs,  pigeons, 
and  parrots,  and  the  fea  abounded  with  fifh. 

Some  years  after  thp,  a fhip  of  Sir  William 
Courteen’s,  a merchant  of  London,  returning 

( a)  It  is  faid  not  to  have  been  noticed  in  any  fea-chart  be* 
fore  the  year  J 600. 


from 
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from  Brazil,  was  driven  by  flrefs  of  weather  into 
this  ifland,  and  finding  refrefhments  on  it,  the 
mafter  and  feamen,  on  their  arrival  in  England, 
made  fo  favourable  a report  of  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  country,  that  Lord  Ley  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  Lord  High  Treafurer) 
immediately  obtained  from  King  James  the  Firft 
a grant  of  the  ifland  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs  in 
perpetuity. 

Courteen  himfelf  was  a man  of  extenfive 
views  and  magnificent  projects.  He  immediately 
began  (probably  under  the  patronage  of  Marl- 
borough) to  form  ideas  of  eftablifhing  a colony  in 
the  diftant  but  promiling  territory.  Having  en- 
gaged about  thirty  perfons  to  fettle  in  the  ifland, 
and  furnilhed  them  with  tools,  provifions,  and 
neceflaries  of  all  kinds  for  planting  and  fortifying 
the  country,  he  appointed  William  Deane  their 
governor,  and  lent  them  away  in  a flfip  called 
the  William  and  John,  commanded  by  John 
Powell.  They  arrived  fafe  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1624,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a town, 
which,  in  honour  of  the  fovereign,  they  denomi- 
nated James-Town;  and  thus  began  the  firlt 
Englilh  fettlement  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes. 

For  fome  time  previous  to  this,  it  had  be- 
come falhionable  in  England,  for  men  of  high 
rank  and  diftinction  to  engage  in  fea  adventures, 
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proclaiming  themfelves  the  patrons  of  coloni-  chap. 
zation  and  foreign  commerce.  In  the  lift  of  thofe  l" 
who  contributed  to  the  Britifh  fettlements  in 
Virginia,  New  England,  the  Bermuda  iflands,  and 
other  places  in  the  new  world,  may  be  found  the 
names  of  many  of  the  firft  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  kingdom.  Among  others  who  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  fuch  purfuits,  at  the  time  that 
Barbadoes  was  thus  planted  by  a private  mer- 
chant, was  James  Hay,  earl  of  Carlifle.  This 
nobleman  was  at  that  juncture  engaged  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  a colony  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Chriftopher  (as  we  fhall  hereafter  have  occafion 
more  particularly  to  relate)  and,  either  not  know- 
ing of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough’s  patent,  or  con- 
ceiving that  it  interfered  w'ith  his  own  preten- 
tions (b),  he  applied  for  and  obtained,  in  the  firft: 
year  of  Charles  I.  a warrant  for  a grant,  by  letters 
patent  under  the  great  feal  of  England,  of  all  the 
Charaibean  iflands  including  Barbadoes;  but 
* when  the  grant  came  to  be  actually  palled, 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough  oppofed  it,  on  the 
ground  of  priority  of  right.  The  difpute  between 
thefe  noble  lords  continued  for  a confiderable 

(h)  It  is  faid  that  he  had  obtained  from  James  I.  a grant, 
or  warrant  for  a grant,  under  the  great  feal,  of  all  the  Cha- 
raibean iflands,  which  the  king  eroded  into  a province  by 
the  name  of  Carliola , on  the  model  of  the  palatinate  of 
Durham. 
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book  time  ; at  length  the  contending  parties  thought 
hi.  it  prudent  to  compromife  the  matter,  and,  on 
the  Earl  of  Carlifle’s  undertaking  to  pay  the 
annual  ium  of  £.300  to  the  Earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  his  heirs  for  ever,  Marlborough  waved 
his  patent,  and,  in  confequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, on  the  2d  of  June  1627,  the  Earl  of  Car- 
litle’s  patent  pafled  the  great  feal,  who  thereupon 
became  foie  proprietor  (c). 

During 

(c)  Among  other  claufes  in  this  grant  are  the  following. 
“ Further  know  ye,  that  we,  for  us  our  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
have  authorized  and  appointed  the  faid  James  Earl  of  Carl;Jle1 
and  his  heirs  (of  whofe  fidelity,  prudence,  juftice,  and 
wifdom,  we  have  great  confidence)  for  the  good  and  happy 
government  of  the  faid  province,  whether  for  the  publick  fe- 
curity  of  the  faid  province  or  the  private  utility  of  every  man, 
to  make,  erefl,  and  fet  forth,  and  under  his  or  their  fignet  to 
publilh,  fuch  laws  as  he  the  faid  Earl  of  Carlijle,  or  his  heirs, 
with  the  con/ent , affent , and  approbation  of  the  free  inhabitants  of 
the  faid.  province  or  the  greater  part  of  them , thereunto  to  be  called , 
and  in  fuch  form  as  he  or  they  in  his  or  their  difcretion  {hall 
think  fit  and  bell.  And  thefe  laws  muft  all  men  for  the  time 
being,  that  do  live  within  the  limits  of  the  faid  province,  ob- 
ferve  ; whether  they  be  bound  to  fea,  or  from  thence  return- 
ing to  England , or  any  other  our  dominions,  or  any  other 
place  appointed,  upon  fuch  impofitions,  penalties,  imprifon- 
ment,  orrefcraint  that  it  behoveth,  and  the  quality  of  the  of- 
fence requireth,  either  upon  the  body,  or  death  itfelf,  to  be 
executed  by  the  faid  James  earl  of  Carlijle , and  by  his  heirs* 
or  by  his  or  their  deputy,  judges,  juflices,  magiftrates,  oili- 
cers,  and  minifters,  according  to  the  tenor  and  true  meaning 
of  thefe  prefents,  in  what  caufe  foever,  and  with  fuch  power 
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During  this  ccnteft  about  the  difpo-fal  of  chap. 
countries  mod  of  which  were  at  that  time  in 

as  to  him  the  faid  James  earl  of  Carlifle,  or  his  heir,  (ball  feem 
bed;  and  tod’fpofeof  offences  or  rots  whatsoever,  either  by 
fea  or  land,  whether  before  judgment  received,  or  after  remit- 
ted, freed,  pardoned  or  forgiven  ; and  to  do  and  to  perform 
all  and  every  thing  and  things,  which  to  the  fulfilling  of  juf- 
tice,  courts  or  manner  of  proceeding  in  their  tfbunal, 
may  or  doth  belong  or  appertain,  although  exprefs  mention 
of  them  in  thefe  prefents  be  not  made,  yet  we  hat  e granted 
full  power  by  virtue  of  thefe  prefents  therein  to  be  made ; 
which  laws  fo  abfolutely  proclaimed,  and  by  flrengthof  right 
fupported  as  they  are  granted,  we  will,  enjoin,  charge,  and 
command  all  and  every  fubjeft  and  liege  people  of  us,  our 
heirs  and  fuccefTors,  fo  far  as  them  they  do  concern,  inviola- 
bly to  keep  and  obferve,  under  the  pains  therein  exprefird  ; 
fo  as  notwithftanding  the  aforefaid  laws  be  agreeable  and 
not  repugnant  unto  reafon,  nor  againft  it ; but  as  convenient 
and  agreeable  as  may  be  to  the  laws,  ftatutes,  cuffoms,  and 
rights  of  our  kingdom  of  England." — “ We  will  alfo,  of  our 
princely  grace,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fuccefTors,  ftraightly 
charge,  make,  and  ordain,  that  the  faid  province  be  of  our 
allegiance,  and  that  all  and  every  fubjeft  and  liege  people  of 
us,  our  heirs  and  fuccefTors,  brought  or  to  be  brought,  and 
their  children,  whether  there  born  or  afterwards  to  be  born, 
become  natives  and  fubjefts  of  us,  our  heirs  and  fuccefTors, 
and  be  as  free  as  they  that  were  born  in  England ; and  fo 
their  inheritance  within  our  kingdom  of  England , or  other 
our  dominions,  to  feek,  receive,  take,  hold,  buy,  and  pofTefs, 
and  ufe  and  enjoy  them  as  his  own,  and  to  give,  fell,  alter, 
and  bequeath  them  at  their  pleafure;  and  alfo  freely 7 quietly, 
and  peaceably , to  have  and  pojjefs  all  the  liberties , franchifes , and 
privileges  of  this  kingdom , and  them  to  ufe  and  enjoy  as  liege 
people  of  England , whether  born,  or  to  be  born,  without  im- 
pediment, moleflation,  vexation,  injury  or  trouble  of  us  our 
heirs  and  fuccefTors,  any  ftatute,  add,  ordinance,  or  provifo, 
to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.” 
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book  the  hands  of  their  proper  owners,  the  Charaibes; 

Iir*  the  man,  who  alone  had  the  merit  of  annexing 
the  plantation  of  Barbadoes  to  the  crown  of 
England,  feems  to  have  been  fhamefully  neg- 
lected. The  Earl  of  Marlborough,  having  fe- 
cured  to  himfelf  and  his  poflerity,  the  gratifica- 
tion I have  mentioned,  deferted  him  ; and  the 
Lord  Carlifle,  having  done  him  premeditated  in- 
jury, became  his  irreconcileable  enemy.  Courteen, 
however,  found  a friend  in  William  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  reprefented  his  cafe  in  fuch  a light  to 
the  King,  as  to  obtain  a revocation  of  Carlifle’s 
patent,  and  a grant  to  himfelf  in  trufl  for  Cour- 
teen. 

But  the  hopes  of  this  worthy  citizen  were  of 
fhort  continuance.  The  Earl  of  Carlifle  was,  at 
that  juncture,  abfent  from  the  kingdom,  a circum- 
ftance  which  gave  fome  colour  to  his  charge  of  in- 
juhice  and  precipitancy  in  the  proceeding.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  complained  that  he 
had  been  condemned  and  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty unheard ; and  the  monarch  on  the  throne, 
who  feems,  through  the  whole  of  his  unfortunate 
reign,  rather  to  have  wanted  refolution  to  purlue 
the  right  path,  than  fagacity  to  difcern  it,  trod 
back  his  ground  a fecond  time ; for  unable  to  re- 
fill the  clamorous  importunity  of  a worthlefs  fa- 
vourite, he  actually  annulled  the  grant  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and,  by  fecond  letters  patent 
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to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  again  reftored  to  him  the 
privileges  of  which  he  had  himfelf,  a fhort  time 
before,  deprived  him. 

Thus  by  an  aft  of  power,  which  its  repug- 
nancy and  abfurdity  alone  rendered  illegal,  the 
Earl  of  Carlifle  again  found  himfelf  lord  para- 
mount of  Barbadoes ; and  in  order  completely 
to  ruin  all  the  interefts  in  the  colony  of  his  com- 
petitor, he  proceeded  to  diftribute  the  lands  to 
fuch  perfons  as  chofe  to  receive  grants  at  his 
hands  on  the  terms  propoled  to  them.  A fociety 
of  London  merchants  (d)  accepted  ten  thoufand 
acres,  on  conditions  which  promifed  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  proprietor ; but  they  were  allowed 
the  liberty  of  fending  out  a perfon  to  prefide  over 
their  concerns  in  the  colony,  and  they  made 
choice  for  this  purpofe  of  Charles  Woolferftone, 
who  repaired  to  the  ifland,  accompanied  with 
fixty-four  perfons,  each  of  whom  was  authorized 
to  take  up  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 

These  people  landed  on  the  fifth  of  July, 
1628,  at  which  time  Courteen’s  fettlement  was  in 
a very  promifing  condition ; but  Woolferftone  de- 
clared it  an  encroachment  and  ufurpation,  and 
being  fupported  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  William 

(J)  The  names  of  thofe  merchants  were  Marmnduke 
Brandon,  William  Perkin,  Alexander  Banifter,  Robert 
Wheatley,  Edmond  Forfter,  Robert  Swinnerton,  Henry 
Wheatlv,  John  Charles,  and  John  Farringdon. 
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book  Tufton,  who  was  fent  out  as  chief  governor  by 
ni-  Lord  Carlifle,  in  1629,  with  a force  fufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  pretentions,  he  compelled 
the  friends  of  Courteen  tofubmit;  and  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  latter  were  thenceforth  fwallowed  up 
and  forgotten  (e). 

The  fadts  which  I have  thus  recited  have 
been  related  fo  often  by  others,  that  an  apology 
might  be  neceffary  for  their  infertion  in  this  work, 
were  it  not,  that  by  comparing  one  account  with 
another,  I have  been  enabled  to  corredt  fome  im- 
portant errors  in  each.  And  the  claim  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlifle  having  originally  introduced  and 
eftablifhed  the  very  heavy  internal  impofition  on 
their  grofs  produce,  to  which  the  planters  of  this, 
and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  are  to  this 
day  liable ; I have  thought  it  neceffary  to  be 
particular  and  minute,  in  tracing  the  claim  itfelf 
from  the  beginning.  In  what  manner  it  pro- 
duced the  burthen  in  queftion,  and  how  Barba- 
does  reverted  from  a proprietary  to  a royal  go- 
vernment. I fhall  now  proceed  to  relate. 

The  adminiftration  of  Sir  William  Tufton, 
the  fir  ft  governor  appointed  by  Lord  Carlifle, 
proving  difagreeable  to  his  lordlliip,  Captain 

( e ) In  this  year,  Sir  Wiiliam  Tufton  gave  140  grants  of 
land,  comprizing  in  the  whole  15,872  acres,  and  on  the  23d 
of  February,  1630,  he  palled  divers  laws,  and  among  others, 
one  for  dividing  the  ifiand  into  fix  parilhes. 
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Henry  Hawley  was  fent  over  in  1631  to  fuper-  chap. 
fede  him.  Tufton  relenting  this  meafure,  pro-  1' 
cured  the  lignatures  of  home  of  the  planters  to 
a petition  complaining  of  Hawley’s  conduct. 

Hawley  conflrued  this  petition  into  an  ad  of 
mutiny  on  the  part  of  Tufton,  for  which  he  had 
him  tried  and  condemned  by  a court-martial,  and 
with  very  little  ceremony  caufed  him  to  be  fhot 
to  death ; a proceeding  univerfally  exclaimed 
againft  as  a moil  horrid  and  atrocious  murder. 

Hawley,  however,  though  recalled  on  this  ac- 
count, not  only  efcaped  punifhment  through  the 
intereft  of  his  noble  patron,  but  was  foon  after- 
wards fent  back  again  as  chief  governor;  in  which 
capacity  he  remained  till  1638,  when  he  was 
driven  from  the  country  by  the  united  voice  of 
all  the  inhabitants ; who  however  permitted  his 
brother,  William  Hawley,  to  ad  as  commander 
in  chief,  until  a governor  fhould  be  nominated 
at  home.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Major  Hunches, 
who,  leaving  the  iiland  in  1641,  appointed  Philip 
Bell,  Efquire,  his  deputy,  and  Bell,  in  1645,  wras 
appointed  chief  governor  (f).  But  the  condud 

of 

(f)  During  the  adminitl ration  of  this  gentleman,  many 
falutary  laws  were  palled  ; among  others  the  following  : 

1 ft.  “ An  Aft  for  the  continuance  and  obfervation  of  all 
afts  and  ftatutes  not  repealed  which  aft  recites  that  there 
were  divers  and  fundry  good  and  wholefome  laws,  ftatutes, 
and  ordinances  provided,  enacted,  and  made,  affigned,  and 
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book  of  Hawley,  thus  violent  and  bloody,  and  the 
IJI*  fupport  which  he  received  from  the  proprietor, 
had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  new  fettlers  from 
power  thus  delegated  and  abufed  ; and  the  pro- 
prietor’s authority  loft  ground  every  day.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  civil  w;ar  in  England  caufed  many 

agreed  upon,  by  and  with  the  aflent,  content,  and  approba- 
tion of  the  governor,  council,  and  freeholders  out  of  every 
parifh  of  the ’Hand,  int'tuled,  A General  AJJembly  for  that  pur - 
pofe  defied,  made,  and  chofen.  And  it  is  thereby  enabled,  that 
none  of  thofe  laws  dm  11  be  altered,  or  anv  thing  added  to 
to  them,  without  the  content  of  a like  General  AJfembly.  And 
that  everv  pariH'  fhouM  ha  e two  reprefentatives  at  leaft,  to 
be  elected  by  the  freeholders, 

2d.  An  addition  to  an  ad  intituled,  ‘‘  An  Ad  for  fettling 
the  eflates  and  titles  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  to  their 
poffeflions  in  their  feveral  plantations  within  the  fame  it 
is  therein  recited,  that  in  a claufe  in  the  firft  ad  it  is  ordained, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  that  were  in  quiet  pof- 
feflion  of  any  lands  or  tenements  bv  virtue  of  any  warrant 
from  any  former  governor,  or  by  conveyance  or  other  ad  in 
law,  from  them  who  had  the  fame  warrant,  fhould  have,  hold, 
and  enjoy  the  fame,  as  the'r  free  efiate  : and,  as  fomefcruples 
had  fince  arifen,  whether  an  eftate  for  life  or  inheritance 
might  be  con  timed  from  the  fame,  for  want  of  the  words 
their  heirs-,  to  the  intent  the  fame  might  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained, and  all  difputes  of  that  kind  for  the  future  aboliflied, 
it  isenaded,  that  by  the  words  as  their  free  eflates , was  meant, 
the  asshole  efiate  and  inheritance  of  the  refpedive  plantations 
within  this  ifland,  fo  that  by  fuch  poffeflion  in  manner  as  by 
the  faid  ad  is  exprefled,  the  faid  inhabitants  are  thereby  ad- 
judged and  declared  to  have  and  to  hold  their  lands  of  right 
to  them,  to  difpofe  of  or  alienate,  or  otherwife  to  defeend, 
or  be  confirmed  to  their  heirs  for  ever.” 
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people,  of  peaceable  tempers  and  difpofitions,  chap. 

chiefly  royalifts,  to  take  refuge  in  this  ifland  ; and  

the  confequent  ruin  of  the  King’s  affairs  induced 
a {till  greater  number,  many  of  whom  had  been 
officers  of  rank  in  his  fervice,  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. The  emigration  from  the  mother-coun- 
try to  this  ifland  was  indeed  ib  great  during  the 
commotions  in  England,  that  in  1650  it  was 
computed  there  were  20,000  white  men  in 
Barbadoes,  half  of  them  able  to  bear  arms,  and 
furnifhing  even  a regiment  of  horfe  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  thoufand. 

“ These  adventurers,”  fays  Lord  Clarendon, 

“ planted  without  any  body’s  leave,  and  without 
“ being  oppofed  or  contradicted  by  any  body.” 

The  cafe  feems  to  have  been,  that  the  governor 
granted  lands  to  all  who  applied,  on  receiving  a 
gratuity  for  himfelf;  and  the  claim  of  the  pro- 
prietor, whether  difputed  in  the  ifland,  or  dif- 
regarded  amidft  the  confufions  at  home,  was  at 
length  tacitly  and  filently  relinquifhed  (g). 

The  colony,  left  to  its  own  efforts,  and  en- 
joying an  unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  flourifhed 
beyond  example.  In  the  year  1646,  however, 
the  then  Earl  o-f  Carlifle,  who  was  fon  and  heir 
of  the  patentee,  {Emulated  by  the  renown  of  its 

(g)  Lord  Carlifle  had  originally  ftipulated  for  an  annual 
tribute  of  forty  pounds  of  cotton  wool  from  each  perfoa 
who  held  lands  under  his  grant. 
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book  wealth  and  profperity,  began  to  revive  his  claims 
ITI*  as  hereditary  proprietor;  and,  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  con- 
veyed to  that  nobleman  all  his  rights  by  leafe 
for  twenty-one  years,  on  condition  of  receiving 
one  half  the  profits  in  the  mean  time ; but  juftly 
apprehending  that  the  rebdent  planters  might 
difpute  his  pretenbons,  he  very  readily  concurred 
with  Lord  Willoughby  in  foliciting  a commiffion 
for  the  latter,  as  chief  governor,  under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  regal  authority  ( h ). 

This,  though  an  abfolute  dereliction  of  the 
proprietary fh ip,  was  adced  and  obtained;  and 
the  Lord  Willoughby,  thus  commiffioned,  em- 
barked for  his  government ; and,  in  confideration 
of  the  royal  appointment,  was  received  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
King’s  interefc,  with  refpeCt  and  obedience.  It 
feems  probable,  that  at  his  firft  coming,  he  faid 
nothing  of  his  leafe  from  Carlifle ; trufting 
rather  to  future  management  for  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  that  lord’s  pretentions,  than  to  an 
open  avowal  of  them  on  his  arrival.  We  are 
told,  however,  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that  he  ob- 
tained from  the  planters  a.promife  of  a contribu- 

(h)  When  this  application  was  made,  the  King  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliament ; the  commiffion  therefore,  with  his 
Majefty’s  privity  and  approbation,  was  tigaed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  at  that  time  in  Holland. 
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txon  to  the  proprietor ; but  before  it  was  carried  chap. 
into  effeCt,  the  regal  authority  was  aboliflied  in  *• 
England,  and  Barbadoes  reduced  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  new  republick,  by  whom  another 
governor  was  appointed. 

On  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  and  the  re- 
eltablifhment  of  the  royal  authority  over  all  the 
Britifh  dominions  (i Lord  Willoughby,  who 
had  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  leafe  unexpired, 
applied  to  the  King  for  leave  to  return  to  his 
government  of  Barbadoes.  To  this  application 
no  objection  would  have  been  made  by  the  inha- 
bitants, if  his  lordllup  had  confidered  himfelf 
merely  as  reprefentative  of  the  crown  ; but  his 
connection  and  contract  with  the  Earl  of  Carlitle, 
were  by  this  time  fufficiently  underftood  by  the 
planters,  who  faw  with  allonifhment  that  they 
were  regarded  by  thole  great  lords  as  mere  tenants 
at  will  of  their  poffeffions.  They  folicited  there- 
fore the  King’s  fupport  and  protection.  “ They 
pleaded,”  fays  Clarendon,  “ that  they  were  the 
King’s  fubjeCts ; that  they  had  repaired  to  Barba- 

(!)  On  tlie  1 8th  of  February,  1661,  his  Majefty  honoured 
thirteen  gentlemen  of  Barbadoes  with  the  dignity  of  baronet- 
age, in  confederation  of  their  bufferings  and  loyalty  during  the 
civil  war:  They  were,  Sir  John  Colleton,  Sir  James  Modiford, 

Sir  James  Drax,  Sir  Robert  Davers,  Sir  Robert  Hacket,  Sir 
John  Yeamans,  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill,  Sir  John  Witham, 

Sir  Robert  Legard,  Sir  John  Worfum,  Sir  John  Rawdon, 

Sir  Edwyn  Stede,  Sir  Willoughby  Chamberlayne, 
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book  does  as  to  a defolate  place,  and  had  by  their  irr- 
duflry  obtained  a livelihood  there,  when  they 
could  not  with  a good  confcience  flay  in  England  ; 
that  if  they  fhould  now  be  left  to  thofe  lords  to 
ranfom  themfelves  and  compound  for  their  eflates, 
they  mufl  leave  the  country,  and  the  plantation 
be  deflroyed,  which  yielded  his  Majefly  fo  great 
a revenue.”  Refpefting  the  charter  granted  to 
the  earl  of  Carlifle,  they  infilled  pofitively  that  it 
was  void  in  law ; and  they  made  two  humble 
propofitions  to  the  King,  either  that  his  Majefly 
would  give  them  leave  to  inftitute  in  his  name, 
but  at  their  own  cofl,  a procefs  in  the  Exchequer 
for  trying  the  validity  of  the  earl’s  patent ; or  that 
he  would  leave  thofe  who  claimed  under  it  (for 
the  fecond  Earl  of  Carlifle  dying  in  the  interim, 
had  bequeathed  his  rights  in  the  Weft  Indies  to 
the  earl  of  Kinnoul)  to  their  legal  remedy,  abfo- 
lutely  denying  that  either  the  late  or  former  Lord 
Carlifle  had  fuflained  the  fmalleft  expence  in 
fettling  the  colony. 

Instead  of  confenting  to  either  of  thofe. 
moft  reafonable  propofitions,  the  King  ordered 
enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  feveral  allegations 
and  claims  of  the  parties  concerned,  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  privy-council  j before  whom  fome 
of  the  planters  being  heard,  one  of  them,  in  order 
more  readily  to  induce  the  King  to  take  the  for 
vereignty  of  the  ifland  into  his  own  hands,  of- 
fered. 


WEST  INDIES. 

fered,  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants,  to  confent,  < 
in  that  cafe,  to  lay  an  impolition  of  fo  much  in 
the  hundred  on  the  produce  of  their  eftates,  out 
of  which  his  Majefly’s  governor  might  be  honour- 
ably fupported,  and  the  King  difpofe  of  the  over- 
plus as  he  fhould  think  fit.  To  a monarch  of 
Charles’s  difpofition,  this  was  too  tempting  a 
propofition  to  be  refilled.  We  are  informed  that 
his  Majefly  received  the  offer  very  gracioujiy ; “ and 
the  next  care  of  the  committee,”  adds  the  noble 
hiftorian,  who  was  himfelf  of  that  body,  “ was  to 
make  fome  computation,  that  might  be  depended 
upon,  as  to  the  yearly  revenue,  that  would  arife 
upon  the  impolition  within  the  illand.”  But  the 
planters,  when  called  up  the  next  day  to  give  fa- 
tisfadlion  in  this  particular,  infilled  that  Mr. 
Kendall,  the  perfon  who  had  made  the  offer,  had 
no  authority  to  undertake  for  them,  or  the  inha- 
bitants within  the  illand  ; and  the  utmoft  they 
could  be  brought  to  promile  for  themfelves  was, 
that  they  would  ufe  their  endeavours  with  their 
friends  in  the  illand,  to  fettle  fuch  a revenue  on 
the  crown  as  the  circumftances  of  the  colony 
would  admit  of,  which  they  faid  the  alfembly* 
alone  was  competent  to  determine. 

The  profpedl  of  a revenue,  though  dillant 
and  uncertain,  brought  forward  the  creditors  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlille,  the  patentee,  who  was  in- 
debted, it  feems,  at  his  death,  in  the  fum  of 

£•  80,000, 
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book  £ . 80,000,  and  they  had  no  hopes  of  being  paid 
but  from  the  profits  of  his  Weft  Indian  poflef- 
fions.  The  heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough 
likewife  put  in  their  claim  for  the  arrearage  of 
the  annuity  of  £.  300,  granted  under  the  original 
compromife  which  I have  before  mentioned ; 
and  the  Lord  Willoughby  infilled  at  the  fame 
time  on  receiving  a moiety  of  whatever  profits 
might  arife  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  yet 
unexpired  in  his  leafe.  The  other  moiety,  dur-. 
ing  that  time,  and  the  whole  in  reverfion,  was 
claimed  by  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul. 

To  fatisfy  thefe  feveral  claimants,  and  fecure 
a perpetual  revenue  to  the  crown,  was  a work  of 
difficult}',  and  its  accomplishment  feems  to  have 
been  the  foie  aim  of  the  King’s  minifters;  by  whom, 
after  a tedious  but  partial  inveftigation  (confider- 
ing  the  colony  as  wholly  at  the  King’s  mercy)  it 
was  finally  ordered,  that  the  Lord  Willoughby 
ihould  immediately  repair  to  his  government, 
and  infill  on  the  grant  and  eflablifhment  by  the 
affembly  of  a permanent  and  irrevocable  reve- 
nue of  four  and  half  per  cent,  to  be  paid  in  fpe- 
cie,  on  all  dead  commodities,  the  growth  of  the 
ifiand,  fhipped  to  any  port  of  the  world ; the 
money  arifing  therefrom  to  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows : 

First,  towards  an  honourable  and  immediate 
provifion  for  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  who,  it  was 

ailed  ged. 


alledged,  had  facrificed  his  fortune  in  the  King’s 
fervice,  and  who  covenanted,  on  fuch  provifion 
being  fecured  to  him,  to  furrender  the  Carlifle 
patent  to  the  crown  : 

Secondly,  towards  fatisfadtion  and  full  dis- 
charge of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough’s  annuity  : 

Thirdly,  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  furplus 
fnould  be  divided  equally  between  the  creditors 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle  and  the  Lord  Willoughby, 
during  the  term  yet  unexpired  of  his  lordfhip’s 
leafe.  On  the  expiration  thereof,  the  remainder, 
after  providing  £.  1,200  per  anniyn  for  the  King’s 
governor  for  the  time  being,  was  ordered  to  be 
paid  among  the  faid  creditors  till  their  demands 
were  fully  iatisfied  and  difcharged  : 

Fourthly,  on  the  extinction  of  thofe  feveral 
incumbrances,  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  whole  re- 
venue, fubjedfto  the  charge  of  £.  1,20c  per  annum 
to  the  governor,  fhould  be  at  the  difpol'al  of  the 
crown. 

On  thefe  terms  it  was  underftood  that  the  pro- 
prietary government  was  to  be  difl'olved,  and  that 
the  planters  were  to  confider  themfelves  as  legally 
confirmed  in  poflefiion  of  their  eflates ; and  to 
carry  into  effect  the  important  point,  on  which 
the  whole  arrangement  depended  (the  grant  of  a 
perpetual  revenue  by  the  aflembly)  Lord  Wil- 
loughby returned  to  his  government  in  1663. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  planters,  on  his 

lordfhip’s 
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lordlhip’s  arrival,  though  devoted  to  the  interefts 
of  the  crown,  fhould  have  loudly  murmured  at 
the  conduct  and  determination  of  the  Britilli 
government  in  the  progrefs  and  conclufion  of  the 
whole  bufinefs.  Clarendon  himlelf  confeffes, 
that  the  grant  to  Carlifle  was  voidable  by  law. 
The  King  therefore  laid  them  under  no  great 
obligation  in  obtaining  a furrender  of  it.  Many 
of  the  planters  had  been  obliged  to  quit  their 
native  country  in  confequence  of  their  exertions 
in  fupport  of  the  royal  caufe  during  the  civil 
war:  by  the  late  lettlement  they  perceived  a re- 
gard exprefled  towards  every  intereft  concerned 
but  their  own ; and  the  return  which  they  met 
with,  both  for  their  former  fervices,  and  alfo  for 
augmenting  the  trade,  revenue,  and  dominion 
of  the  parent  ftate  by  their  recent  labours,  was  a 
demand  of  a contribution,  which  they  Hated 
would  amount  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  clear  pro- 
fits of  their  eftates  for  ever. 

But  their  complaints,  though  well  founded, 
were  unavailing.  The  King  and  his  governor 
were  too  deeply  interefted  to  recede.  The  afiem- 
bly  was  called  upon  to  forge  chains  for  them- 
felves  and  their  children ; and  if  perfuafion  fhould 
fail,  force  was  not  only  at  hand,  but  was  actually 
employed  to  compel  them  to  fubmiflion.  Co- 
lonel Farmer,  who  led  the  party  in  oppofition, 
was  arrefted  and  fent  prifoner  to  England,  on  a 

charge 
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charge  of  mutiny  and  treafon,  nor  was  he  releafed  chap. 
till  after  a tedious  and  fevere  confinement.  Awed  ^ 

by  this  example,  and  fenfible  that  no  fupport 
could  be  expedited  from  the  people  at  home, 

W'hofe  privileges  lay  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
reftored  monarch,  the  affembly  pafled  an  act  for 
the  purpofes  required  of  them;  and  their  pof- 
terity  ftill  bear,  and  it  is  apprehended  will  long 
continue  to  bear,  the  burthen  of  it  (k)  ! 

T HE 

(k)  I have  thought  it  may  be  fatisfaftory  to  the  reader 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  perufing  the  aft  at  large,  which  I 
therefore  fubjoin,  premifing  that  the  ctaufe  which  exempts 
the  lands  called  the  10,000  acres,  and  alfo  that  which  ftipu- 
lates  for  the  building  a fellions-houfe,  and  a prifon,  and  pro- 
viding for  all  other  public  charges  incumbent  on  the  go- 
vernment, out  of  the  monies  to  be  raifed  by  the  aft,  have 
been  equally  difregarded  by  the  crown.  The  felfion-houfe 
and  prifon  were  not  finilhed  until  the  year  1 730,  and  the  ex- 
pence (upwards  of  ^.5,000)  was  then  defrayed  by  a fpecial 
tax  on  the  inhabitants ; and  there  was  raifed  by  other  taxes  no 
lefs  a fum  than  £.19,43.0.  in  \d.  in  three  years  (viz.  from 
1745  to  1748)  for  the  repair  of  the  fortifications. 

An  ACT  for  fettling  the  Inipojl  on  the  Commodities  of  the 
Growth  of  this  IJland-,  pafled  the  izth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1663. — N°  36. 

WHEREAS  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  Charles  the  Firft, 
ofblefled  memory,  did,  by  his  letters  patent  under  the  great 
feal  of  England,  grant  and  convey  unto  James  Earl  of  Car- 
lifle  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  propriety  of  this  illand  of  8ar- 
badoes:  And  his  facred  Majefty  that  now  is  having  by 

purchafe  invefled  himfelf  in  all  the  rights  of  the  faid  Earl 
of  Carlifle,  and  in  all  other  rights  which  any  other  ptrfon 
may  claim  from  that  patent,  or  any  other;  and  thereby, 

more 
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The  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Claren4 
don  in  this  affair,  who  indeed  appears  to  have 

been 


more  immediately  and  particularly,  hath  taken  this  ifland 
into  his  royal  protection.  And  his  mod  excellent  Majefty 
having,  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal  of  England, 
bearing  date  the  twelfth  of  June,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  appointed  his  excellency  Francis  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  captain-general  and  chief  governor  of  Barbadoes 
and  all  the  Caribbee  iflands,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
grant,  confirm,  and  allure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame, 
and  their  heirs,  for  ever,  all  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments under  his  Majefty’s  great  feal  appointed  for  Barbadoes 
and  the  reft  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  as,  relation  being  there- 
unto had,  may  and  doth  more  at  large  appear.  And  whereas, 
by  virtue  of  the  faid  Earl  of  Carlifle’s  patent,  divers  go- 
vernors and  agents  have  been  fent  over  hither,  with  authority 
to  lav  out,  fet,  grant,  or  convey  in  parcels  the  lands  within 
this  ifland,  to  fuch  perfons  as  they  fhould  think  fit ; which 
was  by  them,  in  their  refpeftive  times,  as  much  as  in  them 
lay,  accordingly  performed.  And  whereas  many  have  not 
their  grants,  warrants,  and  other  evidences  for  their  faid  lands, 
and  others,  by  reafon  of  the  ignorances  of  thofe,  want  fnffi- 
cient  and  legal  words  to  create  inheritances  in  them  and  their 
heirs,  and  others  that  never  recorded  their  grants,  or  warrants, 
and  others  that  can  make  no  proof  of  any  grants  or  war- 
rants they  ever  had  for  their  lands;  and  yet  have  been  long 
and  quiet  pofleflors  of  the  fame,  and  beftowed  great  charges 
thereon.  And  whereas  the  acknowledgment  of  forty 
pounds  of  cotton  per  head,  and  other  taxes  and  compofitions 
formerly  raifed  to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  was  held  very  heavy : 
For  a full  remedy  thereof  for  all  the  defeats  afore-related,  and 
quieting  the  pofltflions  and  fettling  the  tenures  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  ifland ; Be  it  enadfed  by  his  excellency  Francis 
Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  &c.  his  council,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  aflembly,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  that 
notwithftanding  the  defedts  afore -related  all  the  now  right- 
ful 
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teen  the  perfon  chiefly  confuted  in  it,  was  after- 
wards thought  fo  juftly  reprehenfible,  as  to  give 

occafion 

fill  poiiefTors  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  within 
this  ifland,  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  thereof,  may 
at  all  times  repair  unto  his  Excellency  for  the  full  confirma- 
tion of  their  eftates  and  tenures,  and  then  and  there  fliall  and 
may  receive  fuch  full  confirmation  and  aflurance,  under  his 
Majefty ’s  great  feai  for  this  ifland,  as  they  can  reafonably  ad  vife 
or  defire,  accordingto  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  aft. 
And  be  it  furtherenafted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  all  and 
every  the  payments  of  forty  pounds  of  cotton  per  head,  and  all 
other  duties,  rents,  and  arrears  of  rent  which  have  or  might  have 
been  levied,  be  from  henceforth  abfolutely  and  fully  releafed 
and  made  void  ; and  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  have  and 
hold  their  feveral  plantations  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever, 
in  free  and  common  foccage,  yielding  and  paying  therefore,  at 
the  feaft  of  St.  Michael  every  year,  if  the  fame  be  lawfully  de- 
manded, one  ear  of  Indian  corn  to  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and 
fuccefTors  for  ever,  in  full  and  free  difcharge  of  all  rents  and 
Services  for  the  future  whatsoever,  in  conftderation  of  the  re- 
leafe  of  the  faid  forty  pounds,  and  in  conftderation  of  the 
confumation  of  all  eftates  in  this  ifland  as  aforefaid, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  Majeftv’s  grace  and  favour 
in  fending  to  and  appointing  over  us  his  faid  Excellency, 
of  whofe  prudence  and  moderate  government  we  have  here- 
tofore had  large  experience,  and  do  reft  moft  allured  thereof 
for  the  future.  And  forafmuch  as  nothing  conduceth  more 
to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  any  place,  and  the  proteftion  of 
every  fingle  perfon  therein,  than  that  the  publick  revenue 
thereof  may  be  in  forne  meafure  proportioned  to  the  publick 
charges  and  expences ; and  alfo  well  weighing  the  great 
charges  that  there  muftbeof  neceflity  in  maintaining  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  his  Majefty’s  authority  here ; the  publick 
meeting  of  the  feffions,  the  often  attendance  of  the  council, 
the  reparation  of  the  forts,  the  building  a fejfions-houfe  and  a 
p ifn , and  all  other  publick  charges  incumbent  on  the  government ; 

Vol.  I.  Z do, 
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book  occ'ificn  to  the  eighth  article  of  his  impeachment 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  year  1667. 

From 

do,  in  confideration  thereof,  give  and  grant  unto  his  Majefty, 
his  heirs  and  fucceflors  for  ever,  and  do  molt  humbly  defire 
your  Excellency  to  accept  thefe  our  grants;  and  we  humbly 
pray  your  Excellency  that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it 
enacted  by  his  Excellency  Francis  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  captain-general  and  chief  governor  of  this  ifland  of 
Barbadoes,  and  all  other  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  and  by  and 
with  the  content  of  the  council  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  af- 
fembly,  reprefentatives  of  this  ifland,  and  by  authority  of 
the  fame,  That  an  impoft  or  cuftom  be,  from  and  after  pub- 
lication hereof,  raifed  upon  the  native  commodities  of  this 
ifland,  after  the  proportions,  and  in  manner  and  form  as  is 
hereafter  fet  down  and  appointed ; that  is  to  fay,  upon  all 
dead  commodities  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  this  ifland* 
that  fliall  be  (hipped  off  the  fame,  (hall  be  paid  to  our  Sove- 
reign Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  fucceflors  for  ever,  four 
and  a half  in  fpecie  lor  every  five  (core. 

And  be  it  further  enafted  and  declared  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  if  any  goods  before-mentioned,  on  which  the 
faid  cuftom  is  impoied,  and  due,  by  this  adt,  (hall  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  (flipped  or  put  into  any  boat  or  other  veflel, 
to  the  intent  to  be  carried  into  any  parts  beyond  the  fleas,  the 
faid  impofition  due  for  the  fame  not  paid,  compounded  for, 
or  lawfully  tendered  to  the  collectors  or  their  deputies,  or 
not  having  agreed  with  the  commiflioners  for  that  purpole 
to  be  appointed,  or  their  deputies  for  the  fame,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  faid  adt,  that  then,  and 
lrom  thenceforth,  fliall  the  faid  goods  be  forfeit,  the  moiety 
thereof  to  be  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  the  other 
to  him  that  fliall  inform,  ftize,  and  fue  for  the  fame  in  any 
court  of  record  within  this  ifland  ; which  grants  are  left  to 
vour  Excellency’s  own  way  of  levying,  in  full  confidence  and 
aflurance  that  your  Excellency  will  take  fuch  courfe  for  the 
colledting  and  gathering  of  the  faid  impoft,  without  any 

2 charge. 


From  his  anfwer  to  that  article,  I have  collected 
(chiefly  in  his  own  words)  great  part  of  the  account 

that 

charge,  duty  or  fees,  a's  may  be  mod  for  the  eafe  of  the 
people  of  this  ifland. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  that  neither  this  aft,  nor  any  thing 
therein  contained,  (hall  extend  or  be  conitrued  to  bar  his 
Majefty,  or  his  faid  Excellency,  from  his  or  their  right  to  any 
land  granted,  cr  any  incroachments  made  upon  the  fea,  (ince 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty,  or  to  any  lands 
commonly  called  or  known  ly  the  name  of  The  Ten  Thoufand  Acres  ; 
the  merchants  land,  granted  by  the  late  Earl  of  Carliile,  or 
his  father,  unto  Marmadtike  Rawden,  Efquire,  William 
Perkins,  Alexander  Bannifter,  Edmund  Forfter,  Captain 
Wheatley,  and  others  their  aflociates,  on  certain  covenants 
and  conditions:  Provided  alfo,  that  the  growth  and  produce  of 
the  faid  lands , mentioned  in  the  preceding  provtfo,  be  not  liable  to 
any  tax , impoft,  or  cujlom , impofed  by  tins  acl ; any  thing  in  the 
fame  feeming  to  the  contrary  noiwithjl anding. 

And  be  it  further  enabled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
one  aft  made  the  feventeenth  day  of  January  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  fifty,  intituled,  An  aft  importing  the  cultoms 
impofed  and  granted  by  the  council,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
aflembly,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Francis  Lord  Willoughby 
of  Parham,  Lord  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Province  of 
Carolina,  and  Governor  of  Barbadoes ; as  alfo,  his  Lordfiiip’s 
confirmation  of  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  to 
their  feveral  efiates,  with  the  tenure  and  rent  thereon  created, 
be,  and  is  from  henceforth  repealed,  made  void,  fruflrate,  of 
none  efFeft,  to  all  intents,  confirmation;,  and  purpofes  what- 
foever. 


In  1684,  the  aflembly  of  this  ifland  propofed  to  farm  the 
four  and  a half  per  cent,  for  eleven  years,  for  the  annual  rent 
of  ^.6,000  fterling,  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer;  the  gover. 
nor  and  council  concurred,  and  it  was  agreed  that  .£.7,000 
Z 2 currency 
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kook  that  I have  given  ; and  there  cannot  be  a ftronger 
demonftration  of  the  tendency  of  power  to  per- 
vert the  judgment,  and  cloud  the  faculties  of 
the  wifeftand  worthieft  of  men,  than  the  juft  id- 
eation he  has  offered.  He  even  claims  great  me- 
rit in  not  having  advifed  the  king  to  poffefs  him- 
felf  of  the  whole  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  without 
any  regard  to  the  planters  or  creditors  concerned 
in  the  iffue. 

The  profecution  of  this  great  ftatefman* 
however,  on  this  account,  was  of  no  advantage 
to  the  fuffering  planters ; for  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cafes,  the  redrefs  of  a grievance,  and  the 
pu ni foment  of  its  author,  were  objedts  of  very  dif- 
tinct  contideration.  Thole  who  fought  the  ruin 

currency  per  annum  fliould  be  rai fed  by  a tax  of  twenty-one 
pence  per  atre,  on  all  lands  amounting  to  ten  or  more  acres. 
The  towrs  and  traders  to  be  taxed  £-$oo  fterling.  An  aft 
palled  March  19th  1684,  for  this  purpofe,  and  was  fent 
home ; but  the  lords  of  the  committee  for  trade  and  planta- 
tions reported,  that  the  commiEioners  of  the  cuftoms  with 
whom  they  had  advifed,  were  of  opinion  that  they  could 
make  no  efrimate  of  the  duty,  until  they  had  experienced  the 
produce  thereof,  under  the  then  management,  for  one  year  at 
lead;  and  that  the  commiiiioners  appointed  for  managing 
the  faid  duty  in  Barbadoes,  had  allured  them  the  duty  would 
be  worth  front  ,£.8,000  to  /.  10,000  per  annum . So  the  aft 
was  repealed. 

This  propofal  to  farm  the  four  and  a half  per  cent,  duty, 
was  made  in  confequence  of  Governor  Dutton’s  signifying  to 
the  council  and  afiembly,  on  his  arrival  in  1680,  that  his 
Majefty  was  inclined  to  commute  the  tax,  for  a reafonabk 
recompence. 


of 
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of  Clarendon,  had  nothing  lefs  in  view  than  the 
removal  of  oppreffion,  from  1 objects  fo  remote  as 
thofe  of  Barbadoes. 

In  thus  tracing  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  termi- 
nation of  the  proprietary  government  in  this 
bland,  I have  purpofely  chofen  not  to  break  the 
thread  of  my  narration,  by  recording  any  inter- 
mediate events  of  a nature  foreign  to  that  fub- 
jecft.  Soon  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  England,  circumftances  however 
arofe,  refpeifting  this  colony,  which  have  produced 
fuel)  effects  on  the  general  commerce  of  Great- 
Britain,  as  cannot  be  overlooked  in  an  hiftorical 
and  commercial  furvey  of  her  Weft  Indian  plan- 
tations, and  of  which  I fhall  now  give  fome 
account. 

The  reader  has  been  fufftciently  apprized  of 
•the  attachment  of  the  Barbadians  towards  the  re- 
gal government.  One  of  the  firft  atfts  palled  by 
the  affembly,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Lord  Wil- 
loughby for  the  firft  time,  (1647)  was  a declara- 
tion of  their  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  the  Firft,  at  that  time  a prifoner 
to  the  army;  and  on  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
the  popular  refentment  againft  his  perfecutors 
ran  fo  high  in  this  ifland,  that  the  few  planters 
who  were  fufpefted  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  the 
parliament,  thought  it  neceflary  to  feek  protec- 
tion in  England. 

To  pynifli  ftich  ftubborn  defenders  of  a ruined 
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<■  caufe,  the  parliament  refolved,  in  1651,  to  fend  a 
powerful  armament  for  the  reduction  of  all  the 
Englifh  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies ; 
but  particularly  Barbadoes,  at  that  time  the  moft 
important  and  hoftile  of  them  all. 

Many,  indeed,  were  the  motives  which  infti- 
gated  the  parliament  to  this  determination.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  commotions  in  the  mother- 
country,  the  planters,  having  no  other  means  of 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  lands  to  Europe, 
had  employed  in  this  neceffary  navigation,  many 
of  the  fhips  and  feamen  of  Holland  ; and  at  this 
juncture  the  Englifh  government  entertained  very 
hoftile  intentions  towards  the  lubjedts  of  that  re- 
publick.  The  redudtion  of  Barbadoes  would  at 
once  punifh  the  colonifts,  and  enable  the  Englifh 
parliament  to  deprive  the  Dutch  of  fo  profitable 
an  intercourfe  with  them;  it  would  alfo  enrich 
the  treafury  of  the  new  government,  by  the  con- 
fifeation  of  many  valuable  fhips  and  cargoes  in 
the  harbours  of  that  and  the  other  iflands.  The 
parliament  had  reafon  likewife,  it  wasfaid,  to  ap- 
prehend that  Prince  Rupert,  with  a fquadron 
of  the  King’s  fhips,  was  about  eroding  the  At- 
lantick,  to  lecure  all  the  Englifh  American  pof- 
feffions  for  Charles  the  Second. 

Ayscue,  who  commanded  the  parliament’s 
forces  employed  on  this  expedition,  arrived  at 
Barbadoes  on  the  1 6th  of  October  1651,  and 
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mcceedsd  at  length  in  bringing  the  iff  and  to  ca-  chap. 
pitulate  (l ) : But  this  was  not  effected  without  l- 
great  difficulty ; for  he  met  with  fo  ftout  a refill-  ' v 
ance,  as  determined  his  employers  at  home  im- 
mediately to  enforce  a icheme  they  had  projected 
a fhort  time  before,  of  altering  the  whole  fyflem  - 
of  the  Barbadian  commerce  ; by  prohibiting  by 
an  aft  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  foreign  (hip- 
ping from  trading  with  the  Engiifh  plantations ; 
and  not  permitting  any  goods  to  be  imported 
into  England,  or  any  of  its  dependencies,  in  any 
other  than  Engiifh  bottoms ; or  in  Chips  of  that 
European  nation  of  which  the  merchandize  im- 
ported was  the  genuine  growth  and  manufacture, 

And  thus  arofe  the  famous  navigation  act  of  this 
kingdom  ; for,  immediately  after  the  refloration, 
its  proviiions  were  adopted  by  Charles  the  Second, 
with  this  addition,  that  the  mailer  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners,  fhould  alfo  be  Engiifh 
fubjefts. 

Whatev  e r advantages  the  general  commerce 
and  navigation  of  England  may  have  derived 

( l ) Ayfcue  agreed,  among  other  things,  that  the  govern- 
ment fhould  confift  of  a governor,  council,  and  afTembly, 
according  to  the  ancient  and  tifual  cuflom  of  the  ifland. 

The  affemblv  to  be  chofen  by  a free  and  voluntary  election 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  ifland  in  the  feveral  parifhes.  That 
no  taxes,  cuftoms,  impofts,  loans,  or  excife,  fhould  be  laid, 
nor  levy  made  on  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  with- 
out their  content  in  a general  afTembly  ; and  that  all  laws  that 
had  been  made  by  general  afTemblies,  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England,  fhould  be  good. 
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t o o k from  this  celebrated  law,  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
its  original  framers  were  actuated  by  no  better 
motives  (as  a great  (m)  writer  hath  obferved) 
than  thoie  of  punilhing  the  planters,  and  clipping 
the  wings  or  the  Dutch.  The  inhabitants  of 
Barbadoes,  juftly  ccnfidering  the  law  as  a chaf— 
tiiement  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  their  loyalty  to  Charles  the  Second,  were  filled 
with  amazement  and  indignation,  on  finding  its 
provifions  adopted  and  confirmed  on  the  reftora- 
tion  of  that  monarch.  By  the  regulations  of  this 
act,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the  internal  duty 
on  their  produce,  of  which  I have  fo  largely 
fpoken,  they  thought  themfelyes  treated  with  a 
rigour  which  bordered  on  ingratitude,  and  they 
predicted  the  decline  of  their  population,  agri- 
culture and  wealth,  from  the  effect  of  thole  mea- 
iures.  How  far  their  predictions  have  been  ac- 
complifhed,  a comparative  ftate  of  the  ifland  at 
different  periods  will  demcnftrate  ; with  which, 
and  a few  mifcellaneous  obfervations,  I fhall  dif- 
mifs  my  prefent  account. 

Barbadoes  is  fltuated  in  13°  io'  N.  lat.  and 
in  longitude  590  W.  from  London.  It  is  about 
twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in 
breadth,  and  contains  106,470  acres  of  land,  molt 
of  which  is  under  cultivation.  The  foil  in  the 
low  lands  is  black,  fomewhat  reddifh  in  the  fhal- 
low  parts ; on  the  hills  of  a chalky  marl,  and  near 
the  fea  generally  fandy.  Of  this  variety  of  foil, 
(m ) Blackftone. 
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the  black  mould  is  bell  fuited  for  the  cultiva-  chap. 
tion  of  the  cane,  and,  with  the  aid  of  manure,  1 • 
has  given  as  great  returns  of  fugar,  in  favourable 
feafons,  as  any  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  prime 
lands  of  St.  Kitt’s  excepted. 

That  the  foil  of  this  iftand  is,  to  a great  degree, 
naturally  fertile,  we  muft  neceffarily  admit,  if  we 
give  credit  to  the  accounts  which  are  tranfmitted 
down  to  us,  of  its  ancient  population  and  opu- 
lence. We  are  affined,  that  about  the  year  1670, 
Barbadoes  could  boaft  of  fifty  thoufand  white, 
and  upwards  of  one  hundred  thoufand  black  in- 
habitants, whofe  labours,  it  is  laid,  gave  employ- 
ment to  fixty  thoufand  tons  of  flipping  (n). 

I fufpedl  that  this  account  is  much  exaggerated. 

It  cannot  however  be  doubted,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  ifland  have  decreafed  with  a rapi- 
dity feldom  known  in  any  other  country.  I have 
now  before  me  authentick  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  its  whites  in  1724,  and  of  its  negroes  in 
1753:  the  former  confifted  of  no  more  than 
eighteen  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
the  latter  of  fixty-nine  thoufand  eight  hundred 

and 

( n)  The  earlietl  planters  of  Barbadoes  were  fometimes  re- 
proached with  the  guilt  of  forcing  or  decoying  into  flavery 
the  Indians  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  Bliftory  of 
Inkle  and  Yarico , which  the  Spectator  has  recorded  for  the 
deteftation  of  mankind,  took  its  rife  in  this  itiand ; but  hap- 
pily this  fpecies  of  flavery  has  been  long  fince  aboliflied  : and 
perhaps  fuch  of  my  readers  as  have  lympathized  with  the 
unfortunate  Yarico,  may  not  be  forry  to  hear  that  file  bore 

her 
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book  and  feventy.  In  1786  the  numbers  were  ilxteeu 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty-feven  whites, 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  free  people  of  co- 
lour, and  fixty-two  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  negroes. 

O 

It  appears  too  that  the  annual  produce  of  this 
ifland  (particularly  fugar)  has  decreafed  in  a much 
greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  of  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies.  Poftlethwayte  ftates  the  crop 
of  iugar,  in  1736,  at  22,769  hogfheads  of  13 
cwt.  which  is  equal  to  19,800  of  15  cwt. ; and 
the  author  of  the  European  Settlements , publifhed 
in  1761,  calculates  the  average  crop  at  25,000 
hogfheads.  As  the  author  firft  quoted,  gives  a 

her  misfortunes  with  greater  philofophy  than  they  have  hi- 
therto fancied.  The  ftory  was  firft  related  by  Ligon,  who. 
(after  praifing  poor  Yarico's  excellent  complexion,  which, 
he  fays,  was  “ a bright  bay  and  her  fmall  breads  <l  with 
“ nipples  of  porphyrie”)  obferves,  that  “ fhe  chanc’t  after- 
‘‘  wards  to  be  with  child  by  a Chriftian  fervant,  and  being 
“ very  great,  walked  down  to  a woode,  in  which  was  a pond 
“ of  water,  and  there,  by  the  fide  of  the  pond,  brought  her- 
‘‘  felfe  a-bed,  and  in  three  hours  came  home  with  the  child 
4<  in  her  arms,  a lufty  boy,  frolicke  and  lively.”  The  crime 
of  Inkle  the  merchant,  however,  admits  of  no  palliation  ; but 
it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  hear  Abb£  Raynal  (willing  to  im- 
prove upon  Addifon)  afcribe  to  it  an  intended  revolt  of  all 
the  Negroes  in  Barbadoes,  who,  as  he  aflerts,  moved  by  in- 
dignation at  Inkle’s  monftrous  cruelty,  vowed  with  one  ac- 
cord the  deftrudtion  of  all  the  Whiles;  but  their  plot  was 
difcovered  the  night  before  it  was  to  have  been  carried  into 
effect.  The  Hijtoire  Philofophlque  has  a thoufand  beauties ; 
but  it  grieves  me  to  fay,  that  in  point  of  hiftorical  accuracy, 
it  is  nearly  on  a level  with  the  Hiftpry  of  Robinfon  Crufoe  or 
Tam  Thumb . 
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precife  number,  it  is  probable  his  ftatement  was  chap. 
grounded  on  good  authority.  If  i'o,  the  ifland  x- 
has  fallen  off  nearly  one-half  in  the  annual  growth 
of  its  principal  ftaple.  On  an  average  of  eight 
years  (from  1740  to  1748)  the  exports  were 
13,948  hogfheads  of  fugar,  of  15  cwt.  12,884 
puncheons  of  rum  of  1 00  gallons,  60  hogfneads 
of  melafles,  4.667  bags  of  ginger,  600  bags  of 
cotton,  and  327  gourds  of  aloes.  The  exports, 

-on  an  average  of  1784,  1785  and  1786,  had 
fallen  to  9,554  hogiheads  of  fugar,  5,448  pun- 
cheons of  rum,  6,320  bags  of  ginger,  8,331  bags 
of  cotton ; exclufive  of  fome  fmaller  articles,  as . 
aloes,  fweetmeats,  &c.  of  which  the  quantities 
are  not  afcertained. 

That  the  dreadful  fucceffion  of  hurricanes, 
with  which  it  has  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  vifit 
this,  and  the  other  Weft  Indian  iflands,  within 
the  laft  twelve  years,  has  contributed  to  this 
great  defalcation,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  ca- 
pital of  this  illand  was  fcarce  rifen  from  the 
afhes  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  two 
dreadful  fires,  when  it  was  torn  from  its  foun- 
dations, and  the  whole  country  made  a fcene  of 
defolation,  by  the  ftorm  of  the  10th  of  October 
1780,  in  which  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  of  the  inhabitants  (blacks 
and  whites)  miferably  perifhed  ; and  the  damage 
to  the  country  was  computed  at  ^.1,320, 564. 1 $s. 
flerling-. 
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It  might  have  been  prefumed,  however,  from 
the  favourable  feafons  which  have  been  experi- 
enced for  the  laft  three  or  four  years,  that  the 
profpect  was  at  length  beginning  to  brighten; 
but  although,  fince  the  failure  of  their  fugar 
plantations,  the  inhabitants  have  found  fome 
refource  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  it  does  not 
feem  probable,  that  any  encouragement  is  capable 
of  ever  redoring  this  ifland  to  its  ancient  fplendor 
and  opulence ; unlefs  it  be  relieved  from  the 
heavy  imposition  of  4!  per  cent,  on  their  exported 
produce,  of  the  origin  of  which  I have  fo  largely 
treated.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  an  enlightened 
minifter  will  one  day  arife,  who  will  have  the 
courage  and  virtue  to  Signify  to  the  fovereign, 
that  it  is  neither  becoming  the  dignity,  nor 
confident  with  the  character  of  the  common  fa- 
ther of  all  his  fubjecls,  to  infill  on  a tribute  from  a 
part  of  them,  which,  though  nominally  granted 
by  themfelves,  was  affuredly  obtained  by  fraud 
and  opprefTion,  and  of  which  the  continuance 
is  a check  to  honed  indudry,  and  perhaps  the 
immediate  caufe  of  the  decline  of  this  beautiful 
and  once  valuable  colony. 

Barb  a does  is  divided  into  five  didridts,  and 
eleven  parifhes ; and  contains  four  towns,  Bridge- 
town, Odins  or  Charles  Town,  St.  James’s  (for- 
merly called  The  Hole,)  and  Speight’s  Town; 
Bridge  Town,  the  capital,  before  it  was  cledroyed 
by  the  fires  of  1766,  confided  of  about  fifteen 

hundred 
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hundred  houfes,  which  were  moftly  built  ot 
brick  ; and  it  is  thill  the  feat  of  government,  and 
may  be  called  the  chief  refidence  of  the  governor, 
who  is  provided  with  a country  villa  called  Pil- 
grims, fituated  within  a mile  of  it : his  falary  was 
raifed  by  Queen  Anne  from  twelve  hundred  to  two 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum.)  the  whole  of  which 
is  paid  out  of  the  exchequer,  and  charged  to 
the  account  of  the  four  and  a half  per  cent.  duty. 
The  form  of  the  government  of  this  ifland  lo 
very  nearly  refembles  that  of  Jamaica,  which 
has  already  been  defcribed,  that  it  is  unneceffary 
to  enter  into  detail,  except  to  obferve  that  the 
council  is  compofed  of  twelve  members,  and 
the  a ffembly  of  twenty-two.  The  moft  impor- 
tant variation  refpedts  the  court  of  chancery, 
which  in  Barbadoes  is  conftituted  of  the  governor 
and  council , whereas  in  Jamaica  the  governor  is 
foie  chancellor.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Barba- 
does,  the  governor  fits  in  council,  even  when  the 
latter  are  acting  in  a legiflative  capacity.  This, 
in  Jamaica,  would  be  confidered  improper  and 
unconftitutional.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
the  courts  of  grand ' feflions,  common  pleas  and 
exchequer,  in  Barbadoes,  are  diftindt  from  each 
other,  and  not,  as  in  Jamaica,  united  and  blended 
in  one  fupreme  court  of  judicature. 

I fliall  clofe  my  account  of  Barbadoes  with  the 
following  autlientick  documents : 


An 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  Veflels,  their  Tonnage  and  Number 
wards  from  the  Ifland  of  BARBADOES  to  all  Parts  of  the  World, 
17S8;  with  the  Species,  Quantities*  and  Value  of  their  Cargoes, 
I nfpe£lor- General  of  Great  Britain. 


Whither  Bound. 

SHIPPING. 

SUGAR. 

R V M. 

MELASSES. 

N°. 

Tons. 

Men. 

C»vr.  qrs.  lb. 

Gaions. 

Gallons. 

To  Great  Britain  — 

66 

11,22  I 

S33 

120,242  - 16 

28,689 

1,089 

Ireland  — — 

3 

317 

28 

2,114  

25,200 

- - - - 

American  States 

54 

6,416 

379 

2,668  - — 

213,400 

700 

, . 

Br.  Am.  Colonies 

41 

3,-Sa 

237 

2,741 

146,100 

I I,7CO 



Foreign  W.  Indies 

78 

5>694 

458 

----- 

2,000 

- - - - 



Afiica  — — 

I 

87 

7 

100 

" “ " " 

— 

Total  — 

243 

26.917 

1,942 

137,766  - j 6 

41 5,489 

12,489 

PRODUCE  of  the  Ifland  of  B AR  B ADOES  exported, 


A.  D. 

S U G A R. 

MELASSES. 

R U M. 

Hds.  Trees.  Baris. 

Hds.  Trees. 

Hds.  Tices.  Baris. 

1786 

8,659  82  7,419 

114  — 

5,199  39  693 

— 

1787 

11,929  183  2,415 

S7  37 

3,872  27  6:4 

— 

17S8 

10,309  63  3,674 



3,386  — 607 

— 

I7S9 

9,021  96  4,520 



3>’7i  — 397 

— 

1790 

9,998  123  2,935 



2.331  2l)I 

— 

1791 

11,333  60  2,346 

30  — 

3,ocS  — 41 1 

— 

1792 

17,073*  125  2,698 

1 SS  — 

5,064  — 512 

V 

— 

* From  this  great  Increafe  in  the  Export  of  Sugar,  and  Decreafe  in  that 
in  Europe,  has  encouraged  the  Cultivation  of  that  Article  on  Plantations  which 


ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  NEGROES  in  Barbadoes,  and  A- 

I7Q2,  both 


A.  D. 

No.  of  Slaves 

Do.  imported. 

\ 

Amount  of  Taxes. 

1786 

62,1 1 5 

51 1 

£.10,138 

14 

1787 

62,7 1 2 

5*80 

13.518 

15 

Hi  \ 

1788 

6 3>  5 57 

1.585 

8,382 

12 

4i  ( 

i789 

63,870 

556 

5.554 

iS 

3 

j7<K> 

64.0CS 

1 3 r 

13.482 

>9 

°. 

i?9 £ 

63,250 

426 

6,203 

2 

ni  1 

i792 

64,330 

744 

9i443 

J9 

3 ' 
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of  Men  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  that  cleared  Out- 
between  the  5th  of  January  1787  and  the  5th  of  January 
according  to  the  aftual  Prices  in  London,  as  made  out  by  the 


GINGER. 

COTTON. 

FUSTIC. 

MISCEL. 

ARTICLES. 

TOTAL  Value 
in  S ter l \ng  Money 

Cwt.  ijrs.  lb. 

lbs. 

Cwt.  q'S.  lbs. 

Value 

London  Market . 

5,4.37  2 18 

J24 

" 

2,640,725 

65,25° 

2.4°  — 5 

£■  *■  d. 

45,948  19  1 

33  7 10 

38  5 — ■ 

69  16  — 

£•  1.  d. 

486,570  4 s 
11,521  15  10 
23,217  13  4 

i8,oSo  6 — 
207  — — 
815  — 

5,56  s 2 18 

2>7°5>975 

245  — 5 

46,124  7 11 

539,605  14  10 

for  ScvenYears,  from  1786  to  1 79 z , both  inclufive. 


GINGER. 

ALOES. 

COTTON. 

Bags  and  Baris. 

Hds.  Trees.  Gourds. 

Bags  lbs. 

— 

8,070 

I O 4O9 

8,864 

6,095 

1 i 688 

10,511 

S>364 

— — 303 

— 1,894,365 

— 

5,180 

— — 372 

— 1,327,840 

* — 

4>56S 

— — 475 

— 1,287,088 

— 

3»735 

— * — 77° 

— 1.163,157 

3,046 

— — 515 

— 974D78 

of  the  Minot  Staples,  it  feems  probable  that  the  advanced  Price  of  that  Article 
had  formerly  been  abandoned  or  appropriated  to  a different  Line  of  Culture. 


-mount  of  the  Public  Taxes  for  Seven  Years,  from  1786  to 
inclufive. 


The  Taxes  thus  levied  on  the  Publick  confift  of  a Capitation  Tax  on 
f Negroes.-— A Tax  on  Sugar  Millsj  Dwelling  Houfes,  and  Carriages  ; together 
\ with  an  Excife,  & c.  on  Wines  imported.  Belides  all  which  there  is  a Parochial 
•V  Tax  on  L*id  amounting  on  Average  throughout  the  Ifland  to  about  Two  Shilling! 
j p,r  Acre,  and  an  Affeffment  in  Labour  for  the  Repair  of  the  Highways.  The 
f Whole  is  altogether  exclufive  of  the  heavy  Duty  of  4$p«r  Cinx,  to  the  Crown. 
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Grenada  and  its  Dependencies. 

Firjl  dif cover y , name  and  inhabitants . — French  invd~ 
fion  and  ejlablijhment  in  1650. — War  with,  and 
extermination  of  the  natives. — The  if  and  and  it's 
dependencies  conveyed  to  the  Count  de  Cerillac. — 
MiJ'condv.ii  and  pmifhment  of  the  deputy-gover- 
nor.— The  colony  reverts  to  the  crown  of  France. — 
State  of  the  if  and  in  1 700. — And  again  hi 
176a,  when  captured  by  the  Englifi. — Stipula- 
tions in  favour  of  the  French  inhabitants. — Firf 
meafares  of  the  Brit  if  1 government . — Claim  of  the 
crown  to  levy  a duty  of  4I  per  cent,  on  produce 
exported. — Arguments  for  and  objections  again  ft 
the  meafure.—Decifion  of  the  court  cf  King’s 
Bench  on  this  important  quef  ion. — Strictures  on 
fame  pof  cions  advanced  by  the  iord-cliief-jufice 
on  this  occaflon. — Tranf act  ions  within  the  colony .■ 
— Royal  infractions  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Ca~ 
tholick  capitulants. — Internal  difentioiis . — De- 
fencelefs fate. — French  invafon  in  1 779. — Brave 
defence  of  the  garrifon.  — Unconditional  fur  render. 
— liar df lips  exercifed  towards  the  Englifi  plan- 
ters and  their  creditors. — Redrefs  given  by  the 
court  of  France. — Grenada,  &c.  refored  to  Great 
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Britain  by  the  peace  0/1783. — Prefent  ft ate  oft  chap. 
the  colony  in  reftpeci  to  cultivation , productions  and  1 1 . 
exports ; government  and  population.  Post- 
script.  Appendix. 

RENADA  was  difcovered  by,  and  received 


its  name  from,  Chriftopher  Columbus  in 
his  third  voyage,  in  the  year  1498.  He  found  it 
pqffeffed  by  a numerous  and  warlike  people, 
amongft  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Spaniards  ever  attempted  to  force  a fettlement. 
They  had  a nobler  prize  to  contend  for  on  the 
continent,  and  a century  elapfed  before  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  confidered  the  regions  of  the 
new  world  as  countries,  wherein  all  men  might 
feize  on  what  fuited  their  convenience,  without 
any  regard  to  the  proper  inhabitants.  Thus  the 
Charaibes  of  Grenada  happily  remained  in  peace- 
ful obfeurity  until  the  year  1650,  when  the  ava- 
rice and  ambition  of  a reftiefs  individual  devoted 
them  to  deftrudtion. 

This  perfon  was  Du  Parquet,  the  French 
governor  of  Martinico,  nephew  and  heir  of  Def- 
nambuc,  of  whom  memorable  mention  is  made 
in  the  annals  of  St.  Chriftopher.  Notwithftand- 
ing  that  the  French  eftablhhment  in  Martinico 
was  itfelf  of  recent  date,  and  that  a great  part  of 
that  ifland  ftill  remained  uncultivated ; and  al- 
though another  eftablifhment  was,  at  the  fame 
Vol.  I.  Aa  time. 
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u ° ° k time,  begun  by  the  fame  nation,  in  the  large  and 


rapacioufnefs  of  this  people,  that  upwards  of  two 
hundred  hardy  ruffians  were  eafily  collected  by 
Du  Parquet’s  encouragement  for  an  attempt  on 
Grenada ; and  it  is  apparent  from  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  preparations,  that  it  was  con- 
fidered  as  an  enterprize  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

The  hiftory  ot  this  expedition,  which  took 
place  in  June  1650,  is  related  at  large  by  Father 
du  Tertre,  whofe  account  exhibits  fuch  a mon- 
ftrous  mixture  of  fanaticifm  and  knavery  in  the 
conduit  of  its  leaders,  as  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  indignation  and  horror.  Al- 
though it  is  evident  that  the  French  had  not  the 
final  left  juftifiable  pretence  for  this  invafion,  yret 
we  find  the  commanders  adminiftering  the  holy 
facrament,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  to  all 
the  foidiers  on  their  embarkation;  and  again,  on 
their  landing,  Du  Parquet,  eaufing  a crofs  to  be 
erefted,  compelled  them  to  kneel  down  before 
it,  and  join  in  devcir  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
for  fuccefs  to  their  enterprize. 

This  commander  feems  however  to  have  had 
a few  fcruples  of  confcience  concerning  the  juf- 
tice  of  his  proceedings ; for,  having  been  received 
and  entertained  with  the  utmoft  kindnefs  and 
cordiality  by  the  natives  (contrary  to  his  expec- 
tation, and  perhaps  to  his  wifhes)  he  thought  it 


hi. 


Guadaloupe,  yet  fuch  was  the 


necefTary 


fteceffary  to  affedt  fome  little  regard  to  modera-  c 
lion,  by  pretending  to  open  a treaty  with  the 
chief  of  the  Charaibes  for  the  putchafe  of  the 
country.  He  gave  the  natives  (obferves  Du 
Tertre)  fome  knives  and  hatchets , and  a large  quan- 
tity of  glafs  beads,  befides  two  bottles  of  brandy  for 
the  chief  himf elf and  thus  (continues  he)  was  the 
ifland  fairly  ceded  to  the  French  nation  by  the  na- 
tives themfelves  in  lawful  purchafe ! After  this 
notable  tranfadtion,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
French  lhould  confider  the  refufal  of  the  poor 
favages  to  confirm  the  agreement,  as  contumacy 
and  rebellion. 

Du  Parquet,  having  thus  eftablifhed  a co- 
lony in  Grenada,  and  built  a fort  for  its  protec- 
tion, left  the  government  of  the  ifland  to  a 
kinfman,  named  Le  Compte,  a man,  according 
to  Du  Tertre,  who  pofleffed  very  fingular  talents 
for  government ; and  ivas  remarkable  for  clemency 
and  humanity.  We  find  this  gentleman  however, 
eight  months  afterwards,  engaged  in  a molt 
bloody  war  with  the  Charaibes ; in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  which  he  authorized  fuch  adls  of  cruelty 
as  furnifli  a portrait  of  him  very  different  from 
that  which  the  hiflorian  has  exhibited.  On  re- 
ceiving news  of  the  revolt  of  the  natives,  Du 
Parquet  fent  a reinforcement  of  three  hundred 
men  from  Martinico,  with  orders  to  extirpate 
the  natives  altogether ; but  Le  Compte  feems  not 
A a z to 
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kook  to  have  wanted  any  incitement  to  a<fts  of  barbae 
IX1,  rity  j for  DuTertre  admits  that  he  had  already 
proceeded  to  murder,  without  mercy,  every 
Charaibe  that  fell  into  his  hands ; not  fparing  even 
the  women  and  children. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  humane  and 
accomplilhed  commander,  and  his  civilized  fol- 
lowers, conduced  hoftilities  againft  thefe  mife- 
rable  people,  we  may  form  an  idea,  from  a cir- 
cumftance  that  occurred  in  one  of  their  expedi- 
tions, of  which  the  reverend  hiftorian  concludes 
his  narrative  as  follows : “ Forty  of  the  Charaibes 
were  maffacred  on  the  fpot.  About  forty  others, 
who  had  efcaped  the  fword,  ran  towards  a preci- 
pice, from  whence  they  caft  themfelves  headlong 
into  the  fea,  and  miferably  perilhed.  A beau- 
titul  young  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
who  was  taken  alive,  became  the  objecft  of  dis- 
pute between  two  of  our  officers,  each  of  them 
claiming  her  as  his  lawful  prize ; a third  coming 
up,  put  an  end  to  the  conteft,  by  fhooting  the 
girl  through  the  head.  The  place  from  which 
thefe  barbarians  threw  themfelves  into  the  fea, 
has  been  called  ever  fince  le  Morne  des  Sauteurs  fa). 
Our  people  (having  loft  but  one  man  in  the  ex- 
pedition) proceeded  in  the  next  place  to  fet  fire  to 
the  cottages,  and  root  up  the  provifions  of  the 
favages,  and,  having  deftroyed,  or  taken  away, 
(a)  Leapers  Hill. 
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every  thing  belonging  to  them,  returned  in  high 
fpirits ,”  ( bien  joyeux) . 

By  a feries  of  fuch  enormities,  the  whole  race 
of  Charaibes  that  poffefled  Grenada  in  1650,  was 
fpeedily  exterminated,  and  the  French,  having 
in  this  manner  butchered  all  the  natives,  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  next  place,  to  maffacre  each  other. 

The  particulars  of  this  civil  conteft  may, 
without  injury  to  my  readers,  be  omitted.  I 
fhall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  the  fupreme 
authority  of  Du  Parquet  and  his  lieutenant,  was 
at  length  eftablifhed  in  Grenada;  but  the  ex- 
pence which  had  attended  the  plantation  from  its 
outfet,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  force  which 
Du  Parquet  had  been  compelled  to  furnifb  in 
fupport  of  his  authority,  had  fo  greatly  injured 
his  fortune,  as  to  induce  him  to  look  out  for  a 
purchafer  of  all  his  rights  and  pofldlions  in  this 
ifland  and  its  dependencies.  In  1656  fuch  a 
purchafer  offered  in  the  Count  de  Cerillac,  to 
whom  the  whole  was  conveyed  for  30,000 
crowns. 

The  conduit  of  Cerillac  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  newly  acquired  dominion  was  highly 
injudicious  and  oppreffive.  He  appointed  a go- 
vernor of  fo  arrogant  and  rapacious  a difpofition, 
and  fupported  him  in  his  extortions  with  fuch 
obftinacy,  as  to  compel  the  moft  refpeitable  of 
the  fettlers  to  quit  the  country  and  feek  for  fafety 
A a.  3 under 
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book  under  a milder  government.  At  length  thepeo? 

. 1I1;_f  pie  that  remained  took  the  adminiftration  of  juft 
tice  into  their  own  hands;  by  feizing  on  the  per- 
fon  of  the  governor,  and  bringing  him  to  a pub-? 
lick  trial.  The  criminal  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged  : but  he  pleaded  noble  birth,  and  de- 
manded the  honour  of  decollation.  His  requeft 
would  have  been  granted,  but  unluckily  an  ex- 
pert executioner  in  the  bufinefs  of  beheading 
could  not  readily  be  found  ; the  judges  therefore 
compounded  the  matter  with  his  excellency,  by 
confenting  that  he  fnould  be  fhot,  and  he  fuf- 
fered  in  that  mode  with  great  compofure. 

Some  years  after  this,  Monfieur  de  Cerillac, 
the  proprietor,  receiving,  as  it  may  be  fuppoled, 
but  little  profit  from  his  capital,  conveyed  all 
his  rights  and  intcreft  in  Grenada,  See.  to  the 
French  Weft  Indian  company  ; whofe  charter 
being  abolifhed  in  1674,  the  ifiand  from  thence- 
forward became  veiled  in  the  crown  of  France. 

Under  the  various  revolutions  and  calami- 
ties which  had  thus  attended  this  unfortunate 
plantation,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  cultiva- 
tion had  made  but  little  progrefs  in  it ; but  al- 
though order  and  fubmiffion  were  at  length  intro- 
duced by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  royal  authority, 
various  caufes  concurred  to  keep  the  colony  in  a 
ilate  of  poverty  and  depreffion  for  many  years 
afterwards.  Even  fo  late  as  1700,  if  Rayn^l 

has, 
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has  been  rightly  informed,  the  ifland  contained  chap. 
no  more  than  251  whites  and  525  blacks;  who  IJ* 
were  employed  on  3 plantations  of  fugar,  and 
52  of  indigo. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  government 
of  France  began  to  turn  its  attention  towards  her 
Weft  Indian  pofleflions.  Grenada  however,  for 
many  years,  partook  lefs  of  its  care  than  the  reft. 

It  had  no  conftant  correfpondence  with  the  mo- 
ther-country : fome  oppreflive  regulations  of  the 
farmers-general  ruined  the  cultivation  of  one  of 
its  ftaples,  tobacco : and  the  planters  had  not 
the  means  of  obtaining  a fupply  of  negroes  from 
Africa,  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  cultivating 
fugar  to  any  extent.  Thefe  inconveniencies  led 
them  into  a fmuggling  intercourfe  with  the 
Dutch  : a refource  which  at  length  changed  their 
circumftances  for  the  better;  encreafed  their 
numbers  and  occafioned  a great  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  fettled,  infomuch  that  when,  in  the 
year  1762,  the  fortune  of  war  made  the  Englifh 
mafters  of  this  and  the  reft  of  the  French  Cha- 
raibean  iflands,  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines  are 
faid  to  have  yielded  annually,  in  clayed  and 
mufcovado  fugar,  a quantity  equal  to  about 
1 1,000  hogfheads  of  mufcovado  of  15  cwt.  each, 
and  about  27,000  lbs.  of  indigo, 

Grenada  furrendered  on  capitulation  in  Fe- 
bruary 1762,  and,  with  its  dependencies,  was 
A a 4 finally 
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t eaty  of  peace  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  February 
1 763  ; St.  Lucea  being  reftored  at  the  fame  time 
to  France.  The  chief  Populations  in  favour  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  by  the  treaty,  as  by  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  were  thefe ; 1 ft.  That, 
as  they  would  become  by  their  furrender,  fubje&s 
of  Great  Britain,  they  fhoukl  enjoy  their  proper- 
ties and  privileges,  and  pay  taxes,  in  like  manner 
as  the  reft  of  his  Majefy's  fubjedls  of  the  other  Bri- 
tifi  Leeivard  Ifands.  2dly.  With  refpedt  to  reli- 
gion, they  were  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  viz.  liberty  was  given 
them  to  exercife  it  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romifh  Church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Bri- 
tain permitted.  3d!}’.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Grenada  as  chofe  to  quit  the  iftand,  fhould  have 
liberty  fo  to  do,  and  eighteen  months  fhould  be 
allowed  them  to  difpofe  of  their  effeifts. 

The  ifland  and  its  dependencies  being  thus 
become  a Britifh  colony,  one  of  the  firft  mea- 
fu  res  of  government  was  to  iffue  a proclamation 
under  the  great  feal,  bearing  date  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober 1763,  wherein,  amongft  other  things,  it  is 
declared  “ that  all  perfons  inhabiting  in,  or  rc- 
“ Porting  to,  the  ifland  of  Grenada,  might  confide 
ec  in  the  royal  proteftion  for  the  enjoyment  of 
“ the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  England,  with  the 
“ right  of  appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  as  fully 


tc  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  Britilh  colonies 
e<  in  America  under  the  king’s  immediate  go- 
e<  vernment.”—  It  alfo  fets  forth,  “ that  the  king, 
sc  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  feal,  had  given 
ee  exprefs  power  and  direction  to  the  governor,  as 
“ foon  as  the  {late  and  circumftances  of  the  co- 
“ lony  would  admit  thereof,  with  the  advice  and 
“ confent  of  the  council,  and  the  reprefentatives 
**  of  the  people,  to  make,  conftitute,  and  ordain 
“ laws,  ftatutes,  and  ordinances  for  the  good  go- 
“ vernment  thereof,  as  near  as  may  be  agreeably 
“ to  the  laws  of  England,  and  under  fuch  regu- 
“ lations  and  reftridtions  as  are  ufed  in  the  other 
sc  Britilh  colonies.” 

This  proclamation  was  followed  by  another, 
dated  the  26th  of  March  1764,  inviting  pur- 
chafers  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions. 

The  governor  thus  faid  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed, was  general  Melville,  whofe  commiffion 
however  did  not  bear  date  until  the  9th  of  April 
1764,  and  the  aftembly  which  he  was  directed 
to  fummon,  met  for  the  firft  time  in  1765;  pre- 
vious to  which,  the  Britilh  inhabitants  wereirre- 
fiftibly  called  to  the  difcufUon  of  a great  conltitu- 
tional  queftion  ; of  which  it  is  proper  I Ihould 
now  give  fome  account. 

The  queftion  arofe  from  the  information,  that 
the  crown,  conceiving  itfelf  entitled  by  the  terms 

of 
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K of  the  capitulation  to  the  duty  of  4^  per  cent . 
upon  all  produce  exported  from  the  newly  ceded 
iflands,  as  paid  at  Barbadoes,  &c.  had  iffued 
letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  20th  July  1764, 
ordering  and  directing,  by  virtue  of  the  preroga- 
tive royal,  that  from  and  after  the  2t>th  of  Sep- 
tember, then  next  enfuing,  fuch  duty  or  import 
in  fpecie,  fhould  be  levied  in  Grenada ; in  lieu  of 
all  cuftoms  and  duties  formerly  paid  to  the 
French  king. 

W e.  have  feen,  in  the  hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  in 
vtfhat  manner  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  be- 
came fubjedt  to  the  duty  in  queftion ; and  to 
what  purpofes  the  money  was  exprefsly  ftipulated 
to  be  applied ; but  unjuftifiable  as  were  the 
means  by  which  that  impofition  was  originally 
edablifhed  in  Barbadoes,  the  grant  was,  appa- 
rently, the  grant  of  the  people  themfelves,  by 
their  reprefentatives  in  their  legidative  capacity. 
Even  Charles  the  lid.  in  whofe  reign  the  grant 
palfed,  though  a rapacious  and  unprincipled  mo- 
narch, did  not  openly  claim  the  right  of  laying 
taxes  by  his  own  authority  in  a colony  which 
had  an  alfembly  of  its  own,  competent  to  that 
purpofe.  The  king  was  ready  enough  to  overawe, 
or  to  corrupt  the  members  which  compofed  that 
alfembly;  but  he  left  them  the  form  and  femblance 
at  lead,  of  a free  government. 

In 
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In  defence  of  the  prefent  meafure,  it  was  urged  chap, 
that  Grenada  being  a conquered  country,  the  JI* 
king  was  inverted  with  the  power  of  putting  the 
inhabitants  under  what  form  of  government  he 
thought  beftj  that  he  might  have  granted  them 
what  terms  of  capitulation,  and  have  concluded 
what  articles  of  peace  with  them  he  faw  fit ; and 
further,  that  the  arturance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Grenada,  in  the  articles  of  capitulation,  that 
they  rtiould  enjoy  their  properties  and  privileges 
in  like  manner  as  the  other  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts 
in  the  Britifh  Leeward  Irtands,  neceflarily  implied 
that  they  were  bound  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  con- 
fequences  of  their  being  fubjedts  as  were  fubprit- 
ted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  illands ; one  of 
which  was  the  payment  of  the  duty  in  queftion. 

It  was  faid  therefore  that  the  demand  of  this 
duty  was  moft  reafonable,  equitable  and  politi- 
tical  i for  that  it  was  only  putting  Grenada,  as 
to  duties,  on  the  fame  footing  with  all  the  Bri- 
tifii  Leeward  Irtands.  If  Grenada  paid  more,  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  her,  if  lefs,  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  other  Leeward  Irtands. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  was  contended,  that  the 
letters  patent  were  void  on  two  points,  the  firft 
was  “ that  although  they  had  been  granted  before 
the  proclamation  of  the  7 th  of  Odtober  1763, 
yet  the  king  could  not  exercife  fuch  a legiflative 
power  over  a conquered  country.”  The  fecond 

point 
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book  point  was,  “ that  although  the  king  had  fufficienf? 
ni*  power  and  authority,  before  the  7th  of  October 
1763,  to  do  fuch  a legiflative  aft,  he  had 
diverted  himfelf  of  fuch  authority  previous  to  the 
letters  patent  of  the  20th  of  July  1764.” 

The  crown  however  perilling  in  its  claim,  and 
the  inhabitants  in  oppofing  it,  iflue  was  joined 
on  the  arguments  that  I have  ftated,  and  the 
queftion  was  at  length  referred  to  a folemn  adju- 
dication before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  in  England  (b). 

The  cafe  was  elaborately  argued  in  Weftmin- 
fter-hall,  four  feveral  times ; and  in  Michaelmas 
term  1774,  Lord  chief  juftice  Mansfield  pro- 
nounced judgment,  againjl  the  crown.  The  con- 
fequence  was,  that  the  duty  in  queftion  was  abo- 
lifhed,  not  only  in  Grenada,  but  alfo  in  the 
ceded  iflands  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Tobago. 

It  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  thefe  ifiands  had  fufficient  caufe  for 
exultation  at  a verdift  fo  favourable  to  their 
interefts  j but  the  circumftances  on  which  the 
decifion  was  founded,  and  the  doftrines  which 
were  promulgated  along  with  it,  became  the  fub- 
jeft  of  much  animadverfion  ; and  indeed  (if  I may 
obtrude  my  own  opinion  in  fuch  a cafe)  they 

(b)  The  cafe  is  related  at  large  in  Cowper’s  Reports. 
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appear  to  me  to  be  of  a dangerous  and  unconfti-  chap. 
tutional  tendency. 

The  noble  and  venerable  judge  who  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  of  the  Court,  relied  the 
determination  folely  on  the  circumftance,  that 
the  proclamations  of  October  1763,  and  March 
1764,  were  of  prior  date  to  the  letters  patent; 
obferving,  that  the  king  had  precluded  himfelf 
from  the  exercife  of  legiflative  authority  over 
Grenada,  before  the  letters  patent  were  iffued. 

“ Through  inattention,  he  faid,  of  the  king’s  fer- 
vants,  in  inverting  the  order  in  which  the  inftru- 
ments  Ihould  have  paffed,  the  laft  aCt  was  con- 
tradictory to,  and  a violation  of  the  firft,  and  on 
that  account  null  and  void.”  But,  although  the 
noble  lord  confined  the  mere  legal  queftion  to  a 
narrow  compafs,  he  judged  it  neceflary,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  enter  on  a wide  and  extenfive  field  of  dif- 
cuffion  in  fupport  of  the  regal  authority  over  con- 
quered countries ; maintaining  “ that  it  is  left  to 
the  king  to  grant  or  refufe  a capitulation  ; — if  he 
refufes,  and  puts  the  inhabitants  to  the fword,  or  other- 
wife  exterminates  them , all  the  lands  belong  to  him- 
felf. If  he  receives  the  inhabitants  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  grants  them  their  property,  he  has  a 
power  to  fix  fuch  terms  and  conditions  as  he  thinks 
proper.  He  may  (faid  the  noble  judge)  yield  up 
the  con  quell,  or  retain  it,  on  what  terms  he  pleafes , 
and  change  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  law,  or  po- 
litical 
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litical  form  of  its  government,  as  he  fees  bejl Ifi 
reply  to  an  obfervation,  that  no  adjudged  cafe,  in 
point,  had  been  adduced,  the  noble  lord  declared 
that  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  “ inafmuch 
as  no  queftion  was  ever  ftarted  before  but  that 
the  king  has  a right  to  a legijlative  authority  over  a 
conquered  country  and  he  quoted  an  opinion 
of  the  crown  lawyers  in  1722,  in  refpeft  of  Ja- 
maica. The  afiembly  of  that  ifland  being  re- 
fractory, it  was  referred  to  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and 
Sir  Clement  Wearge  to  know  “ what  could  be 
done  if  the  aflembly  fhould  obftinately  continue 
to  withhold  all  the  ufual  Supplies,”  They  re- 
ported, that  “ if  Jamaica  was  ftill  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a conquered  ifland , the  king  had  a right 
to  levy  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants ; but  if  it  was 
to  be  conhdered  in  the  fame  light  as  the  other  colo- 
nies, no  tax  could  be  impofed  on  the  inhabitants* 
but  by  an  ajfembly  of  the  ifland , or  by  an  aft  of  par- 
liament 

It  is  iinpoflible,  I think,  not  to  perceive,- 
throughout  thefe,  and  other  parts  of  the  learned 
judge’s  argument,  a certain  degree  of  bias  arifing 
from  the  unhappy  diflentions  which,  about  that 
period,  broke  out  into  a civil  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  * in  the  progrefs  of  which, 
it  is  believed,  this  noble  perfon  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  as  an  aftive  partizan,  and  a powerful  ad- 
vocate for  the  unconditional  Supremacy  of  the 

mother* 
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mother-country.  I might  otherwife  be  charge- 
able with  great  arrogance  in  prefuming  to  differ 
from  fuch  weight  of  authority  ; but  furely  it  will 
be  permitted  me  to  examine  the  doftrine  main- 
tained on  this  occafion,  by  the  teft  of  thofe  cafes. 
Which  the  noble  judge  himfelf  adduced  in  its  flip- 
port.  In  fuch  an  examination,  plain  argument 
and  common  fenfe  may  fupply  the  fubtleties  of 
legal  refinement,  and  the  want  of  profeflional 
learning. 

The  cafes  chiefly  relied  on  by  the  learned 
judge,  were  thofe  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Berwick  and 
New  York  in  all  which  places  it  was  aflerted  that 
the  king,  after  their  conqueft,  had,  of  his  own 
authority,  exercifed  the  powers  of  legiflature,  by 
introducing  an  alteration  of  their  former  laws, 
and  eftablifhing  a new  fyftem  of.government  over 
the  inhabitants.  “No  man  (obferved  his  lord  - 
Ihip,  in  the  cafe  of  Ireland)  ever  faid,  that  the 
change  in  the  laws  of  that  country  was  made  by 
the  parliament  of  England : no  man  ever  faid 
the  crown  could  not  do  it.” 

With  the  utmoft  deference,  however,  to  the 
fentiments  of  this  great  and  enlightened  lawyer, 
I prefume  to  think  that  the  queftion  was  not  Am- 
ply, Whether  the  crown  alone,  or  the  parliament 
of  England,  had  the  right  of  exercifing  the  au- 
thority contended  for? — I will  even  admit  that 
the  interpofition  of  parliament  was  unneceflary. 

Still 
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book  Still  however  the  main  quedion  remains  to  be  an- 
In-  fwered,  which  is,  To  what  extent  may  the  royal 
prerogative  in  fuck  cafes  be  exerted  ? Did  the 
ncbie  judge  mean  to  affert,  that  conqued  de- 
flroys  all  the  rights  of  the  conquered,  and  that 
the  king,  in  changing  their  laws  and  form  of  go- 
vernment, has  a right  to  prefcribe  to  them,  not 
merely  the  Englijk  conjlifution ; — but  any  other 
fydem  he  thinks  bed?  If  fuch  was  the  opinion, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  c&fes  which  his  lord- 
Ihip  adduced  in  fupport  of  his  argument,  warrant 
no  fuch  conclufion. 

The  fird  cafe  was  that  of  Ireland.  “ The  fatd, 
fays  the  noble  lord,  comes  out  clearly  to  be,  that 
Ireland  received  the  laws  of  England  by  the  char- 
ters and  commands  of  Henry  II.  King  John, 
and  Henry  III.” 

Of  Wales,  the  noble  lord  obferves  “ that  the 
ftatute  of  Wales  ( 1 2 Edward  I.)  is  certainly  no 
more  than  regulations,  made  by  the  king  in  his 
council  for  the  government  of  Wales,  and  that  the 
king  governed  it  as  a conqitef but  let  us  hear  on 
this  fubjedt  the  learned  judge  Biackdone. 
“ This  territory,  obferves  Blackdone,  being  then 
entirely  re-annexed  (by  a kind  of  feodal  refump- 
tion)  to  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  England, 
or,  as  the  datute  of  Rutland  expredes  it,  terra 
Walliae  cum  incolis  fuis,  prius  regi  jure  feodali  fub- 
jetta,  (of  which  homage  was  the  fign)  jam  in  pro- 
3 prietatis 
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prietatis  dominium  totaliter  et  cum  integritate  converfa  chap. 
ejl,  et  coronae  regni  Angliae  tanquam  pars  corporis  Ir' 
ejufdem  annexa  et  unita.  But  the  finilhing  ftroke 
to  their  independency,  was  given  by  the  ftatute 
27  Henry  VIII.  c.  26.  which  at  the  fame  time 
gave  the  utmoft  advancement  to  their  civil  prof- 
perity,  by  admitting  them  to  a thorough  communi- 
cation of  laves  with  the  fuhjeBs  of  England.  Thus 
were  this  brave  people  gradually  conquered  into 
the  enjoyment  of  true  liberty ; being  infenfibly 
put  upon  the  fame  footing , and  made  fellow  citizens 
with  their  conquerors." 

Another  cafe  was  that  of  Berwick,  which, 
obferved  the  noble  lord,  “ after  the  conqueft  of 
it,  was  governed  by  charters  from  the  crown, 
without  the  interpofition  of  Parliament,  till  the 
reign  of  James  I.”  The  noble  judge  would 
have  Hated  this  cafe  more  fairly,  had  he  faid  that 
Edward  I.  at  the  requeft  of  the  inhabitants , con- 
firmed to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
laws ; but  that  “ its  conftitution  was  put  on  an 
Englfh  footing , by  a charter  of  king  James.’ * 

Thefe  are  the  very  words  of  Blackftone. 

The  cafe  next  quoted  by  the  learned  judge  was 
that  of  New  York,  which  was  conquered  from 
the  Dutch  in  1664,  and,  like  Wales,  remained 
in  poffeffion  of  moft  of  its  former  inhabitants. 

“ King  Charles  II.  (obferves  the  noble  judge) 
changed  the  form  of  their  conftitution  and  poli- 
Vol.  I.  Bb  tical 
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book  tical  government ; by  granting  it  to  the  duke  of 
Iir*  York,  to  hold  of  his  crown  under  all  the  regu- 
lations contained  in  the  letters  patent .” — So  far  is 
true  ; but  what  followed  ? This  duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II.)  was  a man  whofe  princi- 
ples of  government  were  in  the  higheft  degree 
repugnant  and  inimical  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh 
conflitution.  Accordingly  he  attempted  at  firfb 
to  introduce  into  the  newly  acquired  country, 
a fyftem  little  confonant  to  Britifh  freedom  ; but 
he  was  difappointed  and  defeated.  He  was  com- 
pelled much  againft  his  inclination,  to  allow  the 
people  to  choofe  deputies  to  reprefent  them  in 
the  legifiature ; and  thefe  deputies  actually  voted 
<c  that  all  the  ordinances  which  had  been  made 
by  the  governor  and  council,  before  the  people 
were  admitted  to  a fhare  in  the  legifiature,  wrere 
invalid,  becaufe  they  were  pafj'ed  in  a manner  repug- 
nant to  the  conflitution  of  England .” 

From  this  recital,  it  is  I think  evident  that  the 
noble  and  learned  judge  miftook  the  gift  of  the 
queftion;  or  rather  confounded  together  two 
things  which  are  totally  diftindt  and  repugnant  in 
their  nature  ; for  he  appears  to  have  confidered 
the  prerogative  in  the  king,  of  extending  to  his 
nezvly  acquired  fubjeBs , the  benefits  of  the  Englifh 
conflitution , as  equivalent  to  the  right  of  ruling 
them  by  whatever  conflitution  or  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment he  pleafes ; or,  by  none  at  all. 
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It  would  feem  then  that,  if  the  cafes  which 
have  been  adduced  prove  any  thing,  they  prove 
that  the  crown  neither  has  prefcribed,  nor  could 
prefcribe,  any  form  of  government  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  the  Britifh  conBitution,  to 
any  colony  or  territory  whatever,  whether  acquired 
by  conqueB  or  fettlement ; — and  good  authorities 
are  not  wanting  in  fupport  of  this  doCtrine. 
“ The  king  of  Great  Britain  (fays  an  excellent 
writer  (c)  although  at  the  head  of  a free  Bate, 
may,  in  his  own  right,  hold  other  Bates,  under  a 
iorm  of  government  that  is  not  free ; as  he  does, 
for  inBance,  the  Bates  of  the  electorate  of  Hano- 
ver. He  may  too  even  as  king  of  Great  Britain, 
by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  and  as  generaliffimo 
of  the  empire,  hold  a conquered  Bate  (for  the  time 
being)  under  a form  of  government  that  is  not 
free;  that  is,  under  military  law':  but,  in  the  in- 
Bant  that  fuch  conquered  Bate  is,  by  treaty  of 
peace,  or  otherwife,  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  in  that  inBant  it  imbibes  the  fpirit  of  the 
conBitution,  it  is  naturalized  ; it  is  affimilated  to 
the  government,  it  is  governable  and  to  be 
governed  by,  and  under  all  thofe  powers  with 
which  the  governing  power  of  king,  lords  and 
commons  is  inveBed  by  the  conBitution ; but  it 
is  not  governable,  neither  is  to  be  governed,  by 
any  powers  which  the  governing  power  of  king, 
(c)  Mr.  Eftwick. 
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book  lords  and  commons  does  not  pofiefs  from  the 
Iu'  conftitution  : as  for  example,  it  cannot  be  go- 
verned on  the  principles  of  flavery ; becaufe  the 
governing  power  of  king,  lords  and  commons 
is  appointed  by  the  conftitution  to  govern  on  the 
principles  of  liberty.”  Surely  it  is  a propofition 
ablurd  and  monftrous  on  the  very  face  of  it,  to 
fay  that  a limited  monarch  in  a free  ftate,  may 
govern  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  fuch  a ftate 
in  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  manner.  A body 
of  fubjetfts  fo  governed,  would,  if  fufficiently  nu- 
merous, be  fit  inftruments  to  enflave  the  reft  ! 

The  intelligent  reader  will  admit  the  vaft  im- 
portance  ot  this  queftion,  both  to  the  prefent 
age  and  to  pofterity ; and  perceive  how  greatly 
the  deareft  interefts  of  men,  who,  in  the  con- 
tingencies of  war,  fhall  hereafter  fall  under  the 
Britith  dominion,  may  poffibly  be  concerned  in 
its  difcuflion.  To  fuch  readers  no  apology  will 
be  necefiary,  for  the  detail  which  I have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  give  on  a fubjecft  of  fuch  con- 
ftitutional  magnitude. — I now  return  to  tranf- 
aftions  with  the  colony. 

It  has  been  ftated  that  the  firft  affembly  met 
in  1765.  At  that  time  none  of  the  French 
Roman  catholick  inhabitants  claimed  a right,  or 
even  expreffed  a defire,  of  becoming  members, 
either  of  the  council  or  affembly:  but  in  1768 
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the  governor  received  inftrudtions  from  the  crown,  chap. 

to  admit  two  of  them  into  the  council,  and  to  

declare  others  to  be  eligible  into  the  aflembly, 
on  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy. 

The  governor  was  directed  alfo  to  include  the 
•names  of  certain  perfons  of  this  defcription,  in  the 
commiffion  of  the  peace. 

These  inftrudtions,  and  the  meafures  which 
■were  taken  in  confequence  thereof,  gave  rife  to 
violent  commotions  and  party  divisions  in  the 
colony,  which,  being  embittered  by  religious 
controverfy,  continue  to  divide  the  inhabitants 
to  the  prefent  hour.  It  were  highly  unbecoming 
in  me  (a  ftranger  to  the  ifland)  to  flatter  the  paf- 
fions  of  one  party  or  the  other;  and  I Ihould 
readily  confign  ail  the  circumftances  to  oblivion, 
but  that  it  is  my  duty  as  an  hiftorian,  to  Hate 
without  prejudice  fuch  particulars  as  may,  in 
their  confequenees,  affect  the  general  welfare  of 
the  colony,  that  the  errors  of  one  age  may  ferve 
as  a leffon  to  the  next. 

The  oppofition  that  was  given  by  the  Britifh 
inhabitants  to  the  appointment  of  any  of  the 
Roman,  catholick  capitulants  to  feats  in  the  le- 
gislature, arofe,  I believe,  originally  from  an  idea 
that  the  royal  mflrubtions  in  this  cafe  were  in 
direct  violation  of  the  teft  act  of  Charles  II. 
which  requires  “ that-  all  perfons  enjoying  any 
place  of  truft  or  profit  {hall,  in  addition  to  the 
B b 3 oaths 
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book  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  fubfcribe  a 
ni-  declaration  againft  the  dodtrine  of  tranfubftan- 
tiation  in  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper.’* 
By  the  king’s  inftrudtions,  above  cited,  his 
Roman  catholick  fubjedls  of  Grenada  were  de- 
clared eligible  without  fubfcribing  to  this  de- 
claration. 

Liberal  and  enlightened  minds  at  this  day 
are  not  eafily  reconciled  to  the  dodtrine,  that  an 
adherence  to  mere  fpeculative  opinions  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  ought  to  drive  any  loyal  fubjedt 
from  the  fervice  of  his  country,  or  deprive  a 
man  (otherwife  entitled)  of  the  enjoyment  of 
thofe  honours  and  diftindtions,  the  diftribution 
of  which  the  wifdom  of  the  laws  has  athgned  to 
the  fovereign.  Much  lefs  will  it  be  thought  that 
fuch  a man  is  unworthy  of  that  confidence  which 
his  neighbours  and  fellow  citizens,  who  are  beft 
acquainted  with  his  principles  and  virtues,  and 
are  themfelves  of  a different  perfuafion,  fhall 
think  fit  to  repofe  in  him.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the  recent 
and  then  depending  claim  in  the  crown,  to  lay 
taxes  on  Grenada  by  its  own  authority,  gave  the 
inhabitants  juft  caufe  of  apprehenfion,  that  the 
royal  inftrudtions  in  the  prefent  cafe  were 
founded,  in  like  manner,  on  a pretenfion  to  legif- 
lative  authority,  fubverfive  of  their  own  colonial 
affembly. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  alledged  that  the  c 
tefl  adt  was  never  meant  to  extend  to  the  Britifh 
plantations;  that  it  was  confined,  both  in  its  letter 
and  fpirit,  to  the  kingdom  of  England  and  the 
town  of  Berwick ; and  though  it  were  true  that 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  Grenada  to 
adopt  both  the  common  and  flatute  law  of 
England,  it  was  contended  neverthelefs,  that  the 
adoption  could  extend  only  to  fuch  of  the  Englifh 
flatutes  as  were  applicable  to  the  peculiar  fitua- 
tion  of  the  colony.  It  was  urged,  that  the  adt 
in  queftion  originated  in  an  age  of  religious 
frenzy  and  fanatick  violence.  The  authority  of 
hiftory  was  adduced  to  prove  that  it  was  parti- 
cularly promoted  byaworthlefs  individual,  from 
animofity  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  obliged, 
in  confequence  of  it,  to  refign  the  great  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral.  A law  thus  founded  and 
fupported,  inflead  of  being  confidered  as  fuited 
to  the  circumftances  of  a new  and  infant  colony, 
ought,  it  was  faid,  to  be  expunged  from  the 
Englifh  flatute  book. 

What  influence  thefe,  or  other  confiderations* 
had  on  the  Britifh  miniftry,  I prefume  not  to  fay. 
It  is  certain  that  the  king  refufed  to  revoke  his 
inftrudtions ; in  confequence  whereof  the  molt 
zealous  of  the  proteflant  members  of  the  aifem- 
bly  declining  to  attend,  it  was  feldom  that  a 
houfe  could  be  formed.  Publick  affairs  foon  fell 
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k into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  in  this  ftate  of 
faction  and  perplexity,  the  ifland  continued, 
until  its  re-capture  by  the  French  in  1779. 

On  this  occafion,  charges  were  brought  againft 
the  French  inhabitants  which  J will  not  repeat, 
becaufe  I have  no  other  evidence  to  fupport 
them  than  the  mutual  reproaches,  and  recipro- 
cal accufations  of  the  parties.  The  complaints 
indeed  which  were  loudly  made  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  of  an  ufurpation  of  their  deareft  rights 
by  the  prevailing  faction,  feemed  to  imply  that 
they  relied  rather  on  juftification  than  denial. 

The  French  miniftry  however  required  no 
other  encouragement  for  attacking  this  ifland, 
than  the  defencelefs  ftate  in  which  all  the  Britifh 
fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies  were  at  that  junc- 
ture notorioufly  left.  The  hopelefs  and  deftruc- 
tive  war  in  North  America  had  drawn  to  its 
vortex  all  the  powers,  refources,  and  exertions  of 
Great  Britain.  Already  had  Dominica  and  St. 
Vincent  become  a facrifice  to  that  unfortunate 
conteft ; when  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Grenada  to 
experience  her  fliare  of  the  general  misfortune. 

On  the  2d  of  July  1 779,  a French  armament, 
confiding  of  a fleet  of  25  (hips  of  the  line,  10  fri- 
gates, and  5000  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  D’Eftaing,  appeared  off  the 
harbour  and  town  of  St.  George  : the  whole  force 
of  the  ifland  was  compofed  of  90  men  of  the 
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48th  regiment,  300  militia  of  the  ifland,  and  chap. 
150  Teamen  from  the  merchant  fhips ; and  its  for- 
tifications  confided  chiefly  of  an  entrenchment, 
which  had  been  haftily  thrown  up  round  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  Hofpital -hill . This  entrenchment 
the  Count  D’Eftaing  invefted  the  next  day,  at 
the  head  of  3000  of  his  bell  forces,  which  he  led 
up  in  three  columns,  and  after  a hard  conflict  and 
the  lofs  of  300  men.  carried  the  lines.  Never 
did  fo  fmall  a body  of  men  make  a nobler  defence 
againfl  fuch  inequality  of  numbers.  The  go- 
vernor (Lord  Macartney)  and  the  remains  of  his 
little  garrifon,  immediately  retired  into  the  old 
fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ; which  however 
was  wholly  untenable,  being  commanded  by  the 
Hofpital-hill  battery,  the  guns  of  which  having 
been  moft  unfortunately  left  unfpiked,  were  now 
turned  againfl;  them.  At  day-break,  the  French 
opened  a battery  of  two  twenty-four  pounders 
againfl  the  walls  of  the  old  fort.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  the  governor  and  inhabitants  had  no  re- 
fource  but  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  favourable 
terms  of  capitulation  ; and  herein  they  were  dif- 
appointed.  Their  propolals  were  fcornfully  re- 
jected, and  fuch  hard  and  extraordinary  terms 
offered  and  infilled  on  by  Count  D’Eflaing,  as 
left  them  no  alternative  but  the  facrifice  of  their 
honour,  or  an  unconditional  furrender.  They 
embraced  the  latter j and  it  mull  be  acknow- 
' ledged 
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book  Iedged,  that  the  protection  which  was  afforded 
I^1'  to  the  helplefs  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  their 
' _P  property,  not  only  while  the  treaty  was  depend-, 
ing,  but  alfo  after  the  furrender  of  the  ifland  at 
difcretion,  reflected  the  higheft  luftre  on  the  dis- 
cipline, as  well  as  humanity  of  the  conquerors. 
Protection  and  fafe-guards  were  granted  on  every 
application,  and  thus  a town  was  faved  from 
plunder,  which  by  the  ftriCt  rules  of  war  might 
have  been  given  up  to  an  exafperated  foldiery. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  fubfequent  con- 
duct of  the  French  government  of  Grenada, 
towards  its  new  fubjeCts,  was  not  quite  fo  ge- 
nerous. By  an  ordinance  of  the  Count  de  Durat, 
the  new  governor,  they  were  enjoined,  under  the 
penalty  of  military  execution  and  ccnfifcation  of 
property,  from  the  payment,  direCtly  or  indireCtly, 
of  all  debts  due  by  them  to  Britifh  fubjeCts,  re- 
ading in  any  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  and 
by  another  ordinance,  the  prohibition  was  ex- 
tended to  fuch  debts  owing  to  the  fubjeCts  of  the 
united  provinces  of  Holland,  as  were  guaranteed 
by  any  of  the  fubjeCts  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Count  D’Eftainghad  inferted  claufesto  the  fame 
effeCt,  in  the  form  of  capitulation,  which  he  had 
tendered  to  the  garrifon,  and  it  was  thofe  prohi- 
bitions that  induced  the  Britifh  inhabitants  with 
an  honeft  indignation,  to  rifque  the  confequence 
of  an  unconditional  fiirrender,  rather  than  fub-* 
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mit  to  them.  With  the  virtue  and  integrity  cha p, 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  for  ever  diftinguifh  n- 

^ ■ in 

the  Britifh  character,  they  confidered  no  facnfice 
fo  great  as  the  violation  of  that  confidence,  which 
had  been  repofed  in  them  by  their  friends  and 
creditors  in  Europe.  But  the  ordinances  went 
dill  further.  By  the  regulations  which  they 
contained,  it  was  enacted  that  all  the  eftates 
belonging  to  Englifh  abfentees,  fhould  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  certain  perfons  to  be  nominated 
by  the  governor,  called  confervators  ; and  the  pro- 
duce be  paid  into  the  publick  treafury.  Thus 
was  plunder  landioned  by  authority;  and  the 
abfent  proprietors  were  not  the  only  vidims. 

The  fhameful  facility  with  which  every  French 
claimant  was  put  into  poflefiion  of  eftates  to 
which  the  flighted  pretenfion  was  fet  up,  gave 
the  refident  planters  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the 
only  indulgence  they  were  to  exped,  was  that 
which  Poliphemus  promifed  Ulyfies,  of  being 
devoured  the  laft. 

Most  of  thefe  injurious  proceedings,  and 
various  ads  of  perfonal  oppreflion,  inflided  on 
the  conquered  inhabitants  of  Grenada,  were,  by 
them,  imputed  to  the  too  great  influence  with 
the  governor  of  their  late  fellow  fubjeds  and 
neighbours,  the  French  planters ; and  it  is  much 
eafler  to  account  for,  than  tojuftify  their  condud. 

3^et  it  be  remembered,  however,  to  the  honour  of 

thq 


the  French  nation,  that  thefe  nefarious  proceed- 
ings were  no  fooner  made  known  to  the  court 
of  France,  than  they  were  difapproved  and  repro- 
bated. The  appointment  of  confervators  was 
abolifhed,  and  reftoration  ordered  to  be  made  of 
the  eftates  of  abfent  proprietors.  Redrefs  was 
likewife  very  generally  given,  by  appeals  in  the 
laft  refort,  to  fuch  of  the  refident  planters  as  had 
been  illegally  deprived  of  their  poffeffions. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  the  ifiand  itfelf  reverted 
to  the  Britifh  dominion. 

Grenada  and  the  Grenadines  were  reftored 
to  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  other  captured 
iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  (Tobago  excepted) 
by  the  general  pacification  which  took  place  in 
January  1783;  a pacification  upon  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  general  merits,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  but  that  the  Englifh  fugar  planters  (except 
perhaps  thofe  of  the  ceded  illand)  muft  reflefl 
with  grateful  fatisfaftion.  It  might  indeed  have 
been  wilbed,  by  thofe  who  have  at  heart  the 
prefent  repofe  and  future  profperity  of  mankind, 
that  fome  fiilutary  regulations  had  been  framed,  at 
the  fame  time,  for  preventing  the  revival  of  thofe 
unhappy  national  animofities  among  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Grenada,  of  which,  I have  fo  largely 
fpoken,  and  which  I am  forry  to  be  informed, 
were  renewed  on  the  reftoration  of  the  ifland  with 
additional  force  and  aggravated  violence.  It  is 

not 
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fact  my  intention  however  to  enter  into  any  further 
detail  on  the  fubjeCt.  As  a friend  to  the  interefts 
of  humanity,  independent  of  religious  opinions, 
and  locality  of  birth,  I (hall  rejoice  if  means  can 
be  found  to  reftore  to  this  little  community  that 
peace,  confidence  and  unanimity,  without  which 
its  inhabitants  muft  be  a ruined  people,  and  a 
prey  to  the  firft  invader. 

Having  thus,  as  I conceive,  fufficiently  treated 
of  the  hiftorical  and  political  concerns  of  this 
valuable  colony,  I fhall  conclude  with  a fhort 
difplay  of  its  prefent  flate  (1791),  in  refpeCt  of 
foil,  population,  productions  and  exports  pre- 
mifing,  that  many  of  thofe  little  iflands  which 
are  called  the  Grenadines,  no  longer  appertain  to 
the  government  of  Grenada.  By  an  arrangement 
of  the  Britifh  adminiftration,  which  has  taken 
effeCt  fince  the  peace,  a line  of  divifion  paffes  in 
an  eaft  and  weft  direction,  between  Cariacou 
and  Union  Ifland.  The  former  of  thefe,  and 
fome  fmaller  iflands  fouth  of  it,  are  all  that  are 
now  comprized  in  the  Grenada  government ; 
Union  ifland,  with  all  the  little  iflands  adjoining, 
to  the  north,  being  annexed  to  the  government  of 
St.  Vincent. 

Grenada  is  computed  to  be  about  twenty- 
four  miles  in  length  and  twelve  miles  in  its  greateft 
breadth,  and  contains  about  80,000  acresofland  j 
of  which  although  no  lefs  than  72,141  acres 
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book  paid  taxes  in  1776,  and  may  therefore  be  fuppofed 
m-  fit  for  cultivation,  yet  the  quantity  aftually  cul- 
' ' f tivated  has  never  exceeded  50,000  acres.  The 

face  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  not  in- 
accefliblein  any  part,  and  it  abounds  with  fprings 
and  rivulets.  To  the  north  and  the  eaft,  the 
foil  is  a brick  mould ; the  fame  or  nearly  the 
fame,  as  that  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in 
the  hiftory  of  Jamaica.  On  the  weft  lide,  it  is 
a rich  black  mould  on  a fubflratum  of  yellow 
clay.  To  the  fouth,  the  land  in  general  is  poor, 
and  of  a reddifh  hue,  and  the  fame  extends  over  a 
confiderable  part  ot  the  interior  country.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Grenada  appears  to  be  fertile  in 
a high  degree,  and  by  the  variety,  as  welt 
as  excellence,  of  its  returns,  feems  adapted  to 
every  tropical  production.  The  exports  of  the 
year  1776,  from  Grenada  and  its  dependen- 
cies, were  14,012,157  lbs.  of  mufcovado,  and 
9,273,607  lbs.  of  clayed  fugar ; 818,700  gallons 
of  rum;  1,827,166  lbs.  of  coffee  5 457,719  lbs.  of 
cacao;  91,943^5.  of  cotton;  27,638  lbs.  of  indigo, 
and  feme  l'maller  articles ; the  whole  of  which, 
on  a moderate  computation,  could  not  be  worth 
lefs,  at  the  ports  of  (hipping,  than  £.600,000  fter- 
ling,  excluding  freight, duties,  infurance  and  other 
charges.  It  deferves  to  be  remembered  too,  that 
the  fugar  was  the  produce  of  106  plantations 
only,  and  that  they  were  worked  by  18,293 
H negroes. 
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'negroes,  which  was  therefore  rather  more  than  one 
hogfhead  of  mufeovado  fugar,  of  16  cwt.  from 
the  labour  of  each  negro,  old  and  young,  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  that  commodity ; 
a prodigious  return,  equalled,  I believe,  by  no 
other  Britifb  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies,  St.  Chrif- 

topher’s  excepted. The  exports  of  1787  will 

be  given  hereafter  : they  will  be  found,  except  in 
one  or  two  articles,  to  fall  greatly  fhort  of  thofe 
of  1776  j a circumftance  for  which  I know  not 
wholly  how  to  account  (d). 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  fix  parifhes,  St. 
George,  St.  David,  St  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  St. 

Mark 

(d)  This  circumftance  is  the  more  furprizlng  as  the 
fugar  plantations  in  Grenada,  for  feme  years  previous  to  the 
hurricane  in  1780,  fuffered  greatly  by  the  ravages  of  the 
fugar,  or  carnivorous,  ant.  Of  this  wonderful  infedl  a curious 
account  was  tranfmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  an 
abridgment  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  an  appendix  to 
this  chapter.  I conceive  however  (notvvithftanding  what  is 
afferted  to  the  contrary  in  that  account)  that  this  fpecies  of 
ant,  is  common  to  all  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  has 
been  known  in  them,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  from  the 
earlieft  times.  It  is  the  formica  omnivor  a of  Linnaeus, 
and  is  well  deferibed  by  Sloane  as  the  formica  fufea  minima , 
antennis  longifflmis  (vide  note  in  p.  168  of  this  vol.)  Its  tri- 
vial name  in  Jamaica,  is  the  Raffles  ant,  from  one  Thomas 
Raffles , who  is  charged  with  having  imported  them  from  the 
Havanna  about  the  year  1762.  They  do  no  injury  to  the 
fugar  canes  in  Jamaica;  probably  becaufe  their  numbers 
are  few.  From  what  caufes  they  encreafed  fo  prodigioufly 
in  Grenada,  no  fatisfaftory  account  has  1 believe  been 
given. 


Mark  and  St.  John ; and  its  chief  dependency, 
Cariacou,  forms  a feventh  parifh.  It  is  only  fince 
the  reftoration  of  Grenada  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
peace  of  1783,  that  an  ifland  law  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  eftablilbment  of  a proteflant  clergy. 
This  a<ft  pafled  in  1784,  and  provides  ftipends  of 
£.330  currency,  and  £.60  for  houfe-rent  per 
annum , for  five  clergymen,  viz.  one  for  the  town 
and  parifh  of  St.  George,  three  for  the  other  five 
out-parifhes  of  Grenada,  and  one  for  Cariacou. 
Befides  thefe  ftipends,  there  are  valuable  glebe 
lands,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  fupport 
of  the  Roman  catholick  clergy,  whilft  that  was 
the  eftabliflied  religion  of  Grenada.  Thefe  lands, 
according  to  an  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  foli- 
citor-general  of  England  (to  whom  a queftion  on 
this  point  was  referred  by  the  crown)  became 
vefted  in  his  majefty  as  publick  lands,  on  the  re- 
ftoration of  the  ifland  to  the  Britilh  government, 
and  I believe  have  fince  been  applied  by  the  co- 
lonial legiflature,  with  the  confent  of  the  crown, 
to  the  further  fupport  of  the  proteftant  church, 
with  fome  allowance  thereout  (to  what  amount 
I am  not  informed)  for  the  benefit  of  the  tole- 
rated Romifh  clergy  of  the  remaining  French  in- 
habitants. 

The  capital  of  Grenada,  by  an  ordinance  of 
governor  Melville,  foon  after  the  cefflon  of  the 
country  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  is 

called 


called  St.  George.  By  this  ordinance,  Englifh 
names  were  given  to  the  feveral  towns  and  pa- 
rilhes,  and  their  French  names  forbidden  to  be 
thereafter  ufed  in  any  publick  a<fts*  The  French 
name  of  the  capital  was  Fort  Royal.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  in  a fpacioas  bay,  on  the  well  or  lee-fide  ot 
the  ifiand,  not  far  from  the  fouth  end,  and  pof- 
feffes  one  of  the  fafeft  and  moft  commodious 
harbours  for  Flipping  in  the  Englifh  Weft  Indies, 
which  has  been  lately  fortified  at  a very  great 
expence  (c). 

The  other  towns  in  Grenada,  are,  properly 
fpeaking,  inconfiderable  villages  or  hamlets, 
which  are  generally  fituated  at  the  bays  or  {hip- 
ping places  in  the  feveral  out-parifhes.  The 
parifli  town  of  Cariacou  is  called  Flillfborough. 

Grenada  has  two  ports  of  entry,  with  fe- 
parate  eftablifliments,  and  diftindf  revenue  offi- 
cers, independent  of  each  other,  uz.  one  at  St. 
George,  the  capital,  and  one  at  Grenville-bay, 

(c)  The  town  of  Saint  George  is  built  chiefly  of  brick, 
and  makes  a handfome  appearance.  It  is  divided  by  a ridge, 
which  running  into  the  fea  forms  on  one  fide  the  carenage, 
on  the  other  the  bay : thus  there  is  the  Bay-town,  which 
boafls  a handfome  fquare  and  market-place,  and  the  Carenage- 
town,  wherein  the  principal  merchants  refide,  the  fhips  lying 
land-locked,  and  in  deep  water  clofe  to  the  wharfs.  On  the 
ridge  between  the  two  towns  Hands  the  church,  and  on  the  pro- 
montory above  it  is  a large  old  fort,  which  was  probably  con- 
ftrufted  by  the  firfi:  French  inhabitants.  It  is  built  of  Hone, 
and  is  large  enough  to  accommodate^an  entire  regiment. 

Vol.  I.  Cc  a town 
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book  a town  and  harbour  on  the  eaft  or  windward  fide 
^UI_'  t of  the  ifland.  The  former,  by  the  27  Geo. 
III.  c.  27.  is  made  a free  port. 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  events  of  war, 
to  domeflick  diffentions,  or  to  calamities  in- 
flicted by  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  I know 
not,  but  it  appears  that  the  white  population 
of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines  has  decreaf- 
ed  confiderably  fince  thefe  iflands  firft  came 
into  poflfeflion  of  the  Engliih.  The  number  of 
white  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1771,  was  known 
to  be  fomewhat  more  than  fixteen  hundred  ; in 
1777  they  had  decreaied  to  thirteen  hundred  j 
and  at  this  time  they  are  fuppofed  not  to  exceed 
one  thoufand  two  hundred,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  are  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and  incorpo- 
rated into  five  regiments  of  militia,  including  a 
company  of  free  blacks  or  mulattoes,  attached 
to  each.  There  are  likewife  about  500  regular 
troops  from  Great  Britain,  which  are  fupported 
on  the  Britifh  eftablifhment  (d). 

The  negro flaves  have  alfo  decreafed.  By  the 
laft  returns  preceding  the  capture  of  the  ifland 

(d)  Befides  the  regular  troops  which  are  fent  from  Great 
Britain  for  the  protection  of  Grenada,  there  are  in  its  garrifon 
three  companies  of  king's  negroes,  which  came  from  America, 
where  they  ferved  in  three  capacities,  as  pioneers,  artificers, 
and  light  dragoons.  In  Grenada  they  form  a company  of  each, 
and  are  commanded  by  a lieutenant  of  the  regulars,  having 
captain’s  rank. 
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in  1779,  they  were  Fated  at  35,000,  of  which  chap. 
5,000  were  in  Cariacou,  and  the  fmaller  iflands.  1 1 • 

In  1785  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  23,926  ' " 

in  the  whole.  The  aecreafe  was  owing  partly 
to  the  want  of  any  regular  fupply  during  the 
French  government,  and  partly  to  the  numbers 
carried  from  the  ifland  by  the  French  inhabitants, 
both  before  and  after  the  peace.  It  is  alfo  to  be 
obferved,  that  of  the  African  cargoes  fold  at  Gre- 
nada, fome  part  (perhaps  a fourth  or  fifth)  are 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  French  and  Spanifh 
colonies. 

The  free  people  of  colour  amounted  in  1787, 
to  1,115.  To  Prevent  the  too  great  increafe  of 
this  mixed  race,  every  manumifiion  is,  by  an 
a£t  of  this  ifland,  charged  with  a fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds  currency,  payable  into  the  pub- 
lick  treafury.  But  this  law  has  neither  operated 
as  a productive  fund,  nor  as  a prohibition  ; for 
it  is  ufually  evaded  by  executing  and  recording 
a<5ts  of  manumifiion  in  fome  other  ifland  or  go- 
vernment where  there  is  no  fuch  law.  The  evi- 
dence of  all  coloured  people,  of  free  condition, 
is  received  in  the  courts  of  this  ifland,  on  their 
producing  fufficient  proof  of  their  freedom ; and 
fuch  free  people  are  tried  on  criminal  charges  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  whites.  They  are  alfo 
allowed  to  poflefs  and  enjoy  lands  and  tenements 
Cc  2 tQ 
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book  to  any  amount,  provided  they  are  native-bora 
IJI-  fubjedts  or  capitulants,  and  not  aliens. 

The  governor,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  chan- 
cellor, ordinary  and  vice-admiral,  and  prefides 
folely  in  the  courts  of  chancery  and  ordinary, 
as  in  Jamaica.  His  falary  is  £.3,200  currency 
-per  annum  (e),  which  is  raifed  by  a poll-tax  on 
all  Haves ; and  it  is  the  practice  in  Grenada  to  pais 
a falary  bill  on  the  arrival  of  every  new  governor, 
to  continue  during  his  government.  In  all  cafes 
of  abfence  beyond  twelve  months,  the  falary 
ceafes  and  determines. 

The  council  of  Grenada  confifts  of  twelve 
members,  and  the  affembly  of  twenty-fix.  The 
powers,  privileges  and  functions  of  both  thefe 
branches  of  the  legiflature,  are  the  fame,  and  ex- 
ercifed  precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  as  thofe  of 
the  council  and  affembly  in  Jamaica.  A freehold, 
or  life  eftate,  of  fifty  acres,  is  a qualification  for 
a reprefentative  for  a parifh,  and  a freehold, 
or  life  eftate,  in  fifty  pounds  houfe-rent  in  St. 
George,  qualifies  a reprefentative  for  the  town. 
An  eftate  of  ten  acres  in  fee,  or  for  life,  or  a rent 
of  ten  pounds  in  any  of  the  out-towns,  gives  a 
vote  tor  the  reprefentatives  of  each  parifh  reflec- 
tively ; and  a rent  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum , 

(e)  The  currency  of  Grenada,  or  rate  of  exchange,  is 
commonly  65  per  cent,  worfe  than  fterling. 
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ifluing  out  of  any  freehold  or  life  eftate  in  the 
town  of  St.  George,  gives  a vote  for  a reprefenta- 
tive  for  the  town. 

The  law  courts  in  Grenada,  befides  thofe  of 
chancery  and  ordinary,  are,  firft,  the  court  of 
grand  feflions  of  the  peace  held  twice  a year,  viz. 
in  March  and  September.  In  this  court  the  firft 
perfon  named  in  the  commiiTion  of  the  peace 
prefides,  who  is  ufually  the  prefident  or  fenior  in 
council. 

adly,  The  court  of  common  pleas.  The  court 
confifts  of  one  chief  and  four  aftiftant  juftices, 
whofe  commiffions  are  during  pleafure.  The 
chief  juftice  is  ufually  appointed  in  England,  a 
profeflional  man,  and  receives  a falary  of  £.  600 
per  annum.  The  four  aftiftant  juftices  are  ufually 
appointed  by  the  governor  from  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  ifland,  and  a<ft  without  falary. 

3 dly,  The  court  of  exchequer.  The  barons 
in  this  court  are  commiflioned  in  like  manner  as 
in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  But  this  court 
is  lately  grown  into  difufe. 

4thly,  The  court  of  admiralty,  for  trial  of  all 
prize  caufes  of  capture  from  enemies  in  war, 
and  of  revenue  feizures  in  peace  or  war.  There 
is  one  judge  of  admiralty  and  one  furrogate. 

Lastly,  The  governor  and  council  compofe 
a court  of  error,  as  in  Jamaica,  for  trying  all  ap- 
peals of  error  from  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
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book  Although  there  is  no  law  of  Grenada  decla- 
IU-  ring  an  adoption  of  the  laws  of  England,  yet  it 
*”*  Y ' has  been  always  the  praclice  of  the  courts,  to 
confider  both  the  common  and  ftatute  law  of 
England  to  extend  to  Grenada  in  all  applicable 
cafes,  not  otherwife  provided  for  by  particular 
laws  of  the  itland.  So  in  like  manner  the 
practice  of  the  courts  in  Wedminder-  Hall, 
and  authentick  reports  of  adjudged  cafes  there, 
are  reforted  to,  when  precedents  and  authorities 
are  wanting  in  the  ifland.  In  the  cafe  of  its Jlave 
lazvs,  it  may  be  faid  with  truth  and  judice,  that 
the  aflembly  of  this  ifland  have  fhewn  a liberality 
of  fentiment  which  reflects  the  higheft  honour  on 
their  characters,  both  as  legiflators  and  chriftians. 

I have  now  furnifhed  the  reader  with  all  the 
information  I have  collected,  concerning  the  pad 
hidory  and  prefent  date  of  the  ifland  of  Grenada,* 
and  if  it  fhall  be  thought  deficient  or  unindruc- 
tive,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  want  of  materials, 
but  in  the  workman.  Something  however  re- 
mains to  be  obferved  concerning  fuch  of  the 
Grenadines  as  are  dependent  on  the  Grenada 
government,  the  chief  of  which  are  Cariacou  and 
Ille  Ronde.  The  former  contains  6,913  acres 
ot  land,  and  in  general  it  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 

* This  was  written  in  1791  : fince  that  time  Grenada  has 
fuflained  a melancholy  reverfe  of  fortune,  fome  particulars 
of  which  will  be  related  in  a fubfequent  volume. 
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vated  producing  in  feafonable  years  a million  of  chap. 
pounds  of  cotton  for  exportation,  befides  corn, 
yams,  potatoes,  and  plantains  fufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  negroes.  The  cultivation  of 
fugar  has  been  found  lefs  fuccefsful  in  this  ifland 
than  cotton,  though  it  ftill  continues  to  be  made 
on  two  plantations.  Ifle  Ronde  contains  about 
500  acres  of  excellent  land,  which  are  wholly  ap- 
plied topafturage,  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

It  is  fituated  about  midway  between  Cariacou 
and  the  north  end  of  Grenada,  about  four  leagues 
from  each. 

I shall  clofe  my  account  of  this  colony,  as  of 
Barbadoes,  with  an  authentick  return  by  the  In- 
fpedtor  General  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  exports 
from  Grenada  and  its  dependencies,  for  the  year 
1787  ; containing  alfo  an  eflimate  of  the  adlual 
value  of  the  feveral  articles  at  the  Britifh  market  : 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  Veflels,  their  Tonnage,  and  Men  (including  theii 
repeated  Voyages)  that  cleared  outwards  from  the  Iflandof  Grenada,  &c.  to  all  Parts  oi 
the  World,  between  the  5th  January  1787  and  the  5th  January  1788,  with  the  Species 
Quantities,  and  Y alue  of  their  Cargoes,  according  to  the  affual  Prices  in  London.  B) 
the  Infpe&or  General  of  Great  Britain. 
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POSTSCRIPT  to  the  HISTORY  of  GRE  N ADA. 


The  firft  edition  of  this  work  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a gentleman  of  diftin- 
guiflied  abilities  and  learning  (one  of  his 
Majefty’s  Serjeants  at  Law)  he  was  pleafed, 
at  the  author’s  requeft,  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  in  writing  on  the  dodtrine 
maintained  by  Lord  Mansfield,  concern- 
ing the  legal  authority  of  the  crown  over 
conquered  countries,  as  ftated  in  page  365 
of  this  volume,  which  I have  great  pleafure 
in  prefenting  to  the  reader  in  the  precite 
words  in  which  they  were  given : 

The  ground  upon  which  the  court  refted 
their  judgment  in  the  cafe  of  Grenada,  was  clearly  chap; 
fufhcient  to  warrant  that  judgment,  even  admit-  n* 
ting  the  dodtrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield 
on  the  other  point  to  be  well  founded ; but  no- 
thing can  be  more  unfounded  than  that  doctrine : 

• — every  propolition  upon  which  it  is  made  to  reft 
is  a fallacy.  I deny  that  the  king  (at  leaft  fince  the 
conftitution  has  had  its  prefent  form)  can  “ arbi- 
trarily grant  or  refufe  a capitulation.”  The  power 

of 
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Portfcript.  0f  granting  or  refilling  a capitulation,  in  the  cafe 
book  of  a fiege  or  invafion,  is  certainly  veiled  in  him ; 

but  it  is  veiled  in  him  like  every  other  power 
with  which  he  is  entrufted  by  the  Britilh  conlli- 
tution,  to  be  exercifed  according  to  the  ufage 
which  has  prevailed  in  like  cafes.  If  that  power 
Ihould  be  abuled,  his  officers  and  minilters  mull 
anfwer  to  the  publick  for  their  milconduft. 

For  the  fame  reafon  I deny  that  “ the  king 
can  put  the  inhabitants  of  a conquered  country 
to  the  fword,  or  otherwife  exterminate  them,” 
unlefs  fuch  feverity  be  fully  juftified  by  the  laws 
of  war,  as  they  are  underftood  amonglt  civilized 
nations. 

But,  fuppoling  that  a cafe  Ihould  happen 
wherein  fuch  feverity  would  be  julliliable,  I deny 
that,  upon  the  extermination  of  the  enemy,  the 
lands  would  belong  to  the  king  himfelf : I fay 
they  would  belong  to  the  Hate ; and  that  they 
would  be  fubjedl,  not  merely  to  the  king,  but  to 
the  fovereign  power  which  governs  the  Britilh 
dominions.  If  the  king  receives  the  inhabitants 
under  his  prote&ion,  and  grants  them  their  pro- 
perty, I deny  that  he  has  power  to  fix  fuch  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  thinks  proper ; for  he  can- 
not referve  to  himfelf,  in  his  individual  capacity, 
legillative  power  over  them : that  would  be  to 
exclude  the  authority  of  the  Britilh  legillature 
from  the  government  of  a country  fubdued  by 
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Britifh  forces,  and  would  be  an  attempt  to  eredt 
imperium  in  imperio.  One  confequence  of  this 
would  be,  that  fuch  conquered  territory  might 
defcend  to  an  heir  of  the  king  not  qualified  ac- 
cording to  the  adt  of  fettlement,  to  fucceed  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  king  might  give  it 
to  a younger  fon,  or  beftow  it  on  a ftranger.  A 
thoufand  other  abfurd  confequences  might  be 
pointed  out,  as  refulting  from  fuch  incongruity. 

] admit  that  the  king  (fubjedt  to  therefpon- 
fibility  of  his  minifters)  may  yield  up  a conqueft, 
or  retain  it,  as  he  fees  belt : but  I deny,  for  the 
reafons  above  hinted  at,  that  he  can  impofe  what 
terms  he  pleafes,  or  that  he  can  arbitrarily  change 
the  law  or  political  form  of  its  government.  I 
think  he  may  agree,  upon  the  capitulation,  that 
the  conquered  people  fhall  continue  to  enjoy 
their  ancient  religion  and  laws,  and  even  this 
muft  be  fub  modo  ; but  I deny  that  he  could,  by 
his  own  authority,  grant  thefe  things  after  the 
capitulation ; for  that  wrould  amount  to  an  ex- 
ercife  of  independant  fovereignty.  The  fallacy 
of  Lord  Mansfield’s  argument,  proceeds  from  an 
endeavour  to  confound  the  king’s  civil  and  mili- 
tary characters,  and  to  perpetuate  in  the  chief 
executive  magiftrate,  the  vafl  powers  with  which 
it  is  necefiary  to  inveft  the  generaliffimo  of  the 
armies,  during  the  continuance  of  military  opera- 
tions. The  moment  thefe  operations  ceafe,  he 
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Poftfcript.  refumes  his  civil  character,  and  in  that  character 
book  no  man  wfil  venture  to  aflert  that,  as  king  of 
, ' , Great  Britain,  he  has  the  prerogative  of  being  a 

defpot  in  any  part  of  his  dominions. 

With  refpeft  to  the  cafes  of  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Berwick,  even  taking  them  precifely  as  Lord 
Mansfield  puts  them,  I think  they  do  not  weigh 
a feather  in  the  argument.  Thofe  cafes  happened 
long  before  the  Englifh  conftitution  had  reduced 
itfelf  to  its  prefent  form,  confequently,  before  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  afcertained  and  defined 
as  they  exift  at  prefent.  If  a few  inftances  of  the 
exercife  of  arbitrary  power  by  the  ancient  kings  of 
England,  are  to  be  received  as  decifive  cafes,  to 
fhew  what  are  the  powers  of  the  crown  at  this  day, 
I think  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  talk  to  find 
authorities,  even  as  low  down  as  the  reigns  of  the 
Plant agenets  and  Stuarts,  to  prove  that  the  Britifh 
government  ought  to  be  a pure  defpotifin ! 
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T O 

CHAP.  II.  of  BOOK  II, 

CONTAINING 

Qbfervations  on  the  Sugar  Ante  in  the  If.and  of  Grenada  ; 
extracted  from  a Letter  of  John  Cafilee , Efq.  to  General 
Melville  : read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  May  1790. 

The  Sugar  Ants,  fo  called  from  their  ruinous  effedls  on  c H \ p 
fugar  cane,  are  fuppofed  10  have  firft  made  their  appear-  n. 
ance  in  Grenada  about  the  year  1770,  on  a fugar  planta-  '-*■'>  - 
tion  at  Petit  Havre  ; a bay  five  or  fix  miles  from  the  town 
of  St.  George,  the  capital,  conveniently  fituated  for  fmug- 
gling  from  Martinico : it  was  therefore  concluded, 
they  were  brought  from  thence  in  fome  veflel  employed 
in  that  trade,  which  is  very  probable,  as  colonies  of  them 
in  like  manner  were  afterwards  propagated  in  different 
parts  of  the  ifiar.d  by  droghers,  or  velfels  employed  in 
carrying  ftores,  & c.  from  one  part  of  the  illand  to  ano- 
ther. 

F rom  thence  they  continued  to  extend  themfelves  on 
all  fides  for  feveral  years ; deftroying  in  fucceffion  every 
fugar  plantation  between  St.  George’s  and  St.  John’s,  a 
fpace  of  about  twelve  miles.  At  the  fame  time,  colonies 
of  them  began  to  be  obferved  in  different  parts  of  the 
ifiand,  particularly  at  Duquefne  on  the  north,  and  Calavini 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  it. 

All  attempts  of  the  planters  to  put  a flop  to  the 
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APPEN-  ravages  of  thefe  infers  having  been  found  ineffectual,  it 
DIX.  well  became  the legiflature  to  offer  great  publick  rewards 


to  any  perfon  who  fhould  difcover  a pradiicable  method 
of  deftroying  them,  fo  as  to  permit  the  cultivation  of  the 
fugar  cane  as  formerly.  Accordingly,  an  adt  of  affembly 
was  paffed,  by  which  fuch  difcoverer  was  entitled  to 
twenty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  paid  from  the  publick 
treafury  of  the  ifland. 

Many  were  the  candidates  on  this  occafion,  but  very 
far  were  any  of  them  from  having  any  juft  claim  : never- 
thelefs,  confiderable  fums  of  money  were  granted,  in  con- 
iideration  of  trouble  and  expences  in  making  experi- 
ments, &c. 

In  Grenada  there  had  always  been  feveral  fpecies  of  ants, 
differing  in  fize,  colour,  &c.  which  however  were  per- 
fectly innocent  with  refpedt  to  the  fugar-cane.  The  ants 
in  queftion,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  only  highly  injuri- 
ous to  it,  but  to  feveral  forts  of  trees,  fuch  as  the  lime, 
lemon,  orange,  &c. 

T hese  ants  are  of  the  middle  fize,  of  a flender  make,  of 
a dark  red  colour,  and  remarkable  for  the  quicknefs  of 
their  motions  ; but  their  greateft  peculiarities  are,  their 
tafte  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  the  immenfity  of  their 
number,  and  their  choice  of  places  for  their  nefts. 

All  the  other  fpecies  of  ants  in  Grenada  have  a bitter 
mufky  tafte.  Thefe,  on  the  contrary,  are  acid  in  the 
higheft  degree,  and  when  a number  of  them  were  rubbed 
together  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  they  emitted  a 
ftrong  vitriolick  fulphureous  fmell ; fo  much  fo,  that,  when 
this  experiment  was  made,  a gentleman  conceived  that  it 
might  be  owing  to  this  quality  that  thefe  infects  were  fo 
unfriendly  to  vegetation.  This  criterion  to  diftinguifh 
them  was  infallible,  and  known  to  every  one. 


Their 


Their  numbers  were  incredible.  I have  feen  the 
roads  coloured  by  them  for  miles  together;  and  fo  crowd- 
ed were  they  in  many  places,  that  the  print  of  the  horfes 
feet  would  appear  for  a moment  or  two,  until  filled  up  by 
the  furrounding  multitude.  This  is  no  exaggeration. 
All  the  other  fpecies  of  ants,  although  numerous,  were 
circumfcribed  and  confined  to  a fmall  fpot,  in  proportion 
to  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  cane  ants,  as  a mole  hill  to 
a mountain. 

The  common  black  ants  of  that  country  had  their  nefts 
about  the  foundation  of  houfes  or  old  walls ; others  in 
hollow  trees  ; and  a large  fpecies  in  the  paftures,  defcend- 
ing  by  a fmall  aperture  under  ground.  The  fugar  ants, 
1 believe,  univerfally  conftructed  their  nefts  among  the 
roots  of  particular  plants  and  trees,  fuch  as  the  fugar- cane, 
lime,  lemon,  and  orange  trees,  &c. 

The  deftruition  of  thefe  ants  was  attempted  chiefly 
two  ways ; by  poifon,  and  the  application  of  fire. 

For  the  firft  purpofe,  arfenick  and  corrofive  fublimate 
mixed  with  animal  fubftances,  fuch  as  fait  fifti,  herrings, 
crabs,  and  other  fhell  fifh,  & c.  were  ufed,  which  was 
greedily  devoured  by  them.  Myriads  of  them  were  thus 
deftroyed  ; and  the  more  fo,  as  it  was  obferved  by  a mag- 
nifying  glafs,  and  indeed  (though  notfo  diftiniffy)  by  the 
naked  eye,  that  corrofive  fublimate  had  the  effeil  of  ren- 
dering them  fo  outrageous  that  they  deftroyed  each  other  ; 
and  that  effeil  was  produced  even  by  coming  into  contact 
with  it.  But  it  is  clear,  and  it  was  found,  that  thefe 
poifonscould  not  be  laid  in  fufficient  quantities  over  fo  large 
a trail  of  land  as  to  give  the  hundred  thoufandth  part  of 
them  a tafte. 

The  ufe  of  fire  afforded  a greater  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs ; for  (from  whatever  caufe)  it  was  obferved,  that  if 

wood. 
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APPEN-  wood,  burnt  to  the  Hate  of  charcoal,  without  flame,  2nd 
DIX.  immediately  taken  from  the  fire,  was  laid  in  their  way, 
v,"‘  v'"''-"  they  crowded  to  it  in  fuch  amazing  numbers  as  foon  to 
extinguish  it,  although  with  the  deftru£tion  of  thoufands 
of  them  in  effecting  it.  This  part  of  their  hiftory  ap- 
pears fcarcely  credible ; but,  on  making  the  experiment 
myfelf,  I found  it  literally  true.  I laid  fire,  as  above  de- 
ferred, where  there  appeared  but  very  few  ants,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  a few  minutes  thoufands  were  feen  crowd- 
ing to  it  and  upon  it,  till  it  was  perfectly  covered  by  their 
dead  bodies.  Holes  were  therefore  dug  at  proper  dis- 
tances in  a cane  piece,  and  fire  made  in  each  hole. 
Prodigious  quantities  perifhed  in  this  way  ; for  thofe  fires, 
when  extinguished,  appeared  in  the  Shape  of  mole  hills, 
from  the  numbers  of  their  dead  bodies  heaped  on  them. 
Nevertheless  the  ants  foon  appeared  again,  as  numerous 
as  ever.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  not  only  from 
their  amazing  fecundity,  but  that  probably  none  of  the 
breeding  ants  or  young  brood  Suffered  from  the  experi- 
ment. 

For  the  Same  reaSon,  the  momentary  general  applica- 
taion  of  fire  by  burning  the  cane  trafh  (or  Straw  of  the 
cane)  as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  proved  as  little  effectual ; 
for  although,  perhaps,  multitudes  of  ants  might  have  been 
deftroyed,  yet  in  general  they  would  efcape  by  retiring  to 
their  nefts  under  cover,  out  of  its  reach,  and  the  breed- 
ing ants,  with  their  young  progeny,  muft  have  remained 
unhurt. 

This  calamity,  which  refilled  So  long  the  efforts  of 
the  planters,  was  at  length  removed  by  another ; which, 
however  ruinous  to  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  in  other  refpedls,  was  to  Grenada  a very  great  blef- 
fjng;  namely,  the  hurricane  in  1780 ; without  which  it 

is 
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is  probable,  the  cultivation  of  the  fugar-cane  in  the  moft  chap. 
valuable  parts  of  that  ifland  mull  have  in  a great  meafure  If. 
been  thrown  afide,  at  leaft  for  fome  years.  How  this  "r 

hurricane  produced  this  effeCf,  has  been  confidered  rather 
as  a matter  of  wonder  and  furprize  than  attempted  to  be 
explained.  By  attending  to  the  following  obfervations, 
the  difficulty,  1 believe,  will  be  removed. 

These  ants  make  their  nelts,  or  cells  for  the  reception 
of  their  eggs,  only  under  or  among  the  roots  of  fuch  trees 
or  plants  as  are  nut  only  capable  of  protecting  them  from 
heavy  rains,  but  are  at  the  fame  time  fo  firm  in  the 
ground  as  to  afford  a fecure  bails  to  fupport  them  againft 
any  injury  occafioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  ufual  winds. 

This  double  qualification  the  fugar-cane  poffeffes  in  a 
very  great  degree  ; for  a ftool  of  canes  (which  is  the  af- 
femblage  of  its  numerous  roots  where  the  ftems  begin  to 
fhoot  out)  is  almoft  impenetrable  to  rain,  and  is  alfo, 
from  the  amazing  numbers  and  extenfion  of  the  roots, 
firmly  fixed  to  the  ground.  Thus,  when  every  other  part  of 
the  field  is  drenched  with  rain,  the  ground  under  thofe 
ftools  will  be  found  quite  dry,  as  I and  every  other  planter 
muff  have  obferved  when  digging  out  the  ftools  in  a cane 
piece,  to  prepare  for  replanting.  And  when  canes  are 
lodged  or  laid  down  by  the  ufual  winds,  or  fall  down  by 
their  own  luxuriancy,  the  ftools  commonly  remain  in  the 
ground  ; hence,  in  ordinary  weather,  the  nefts  of  thefe 
ants  are  in  a ftate  of  perfedf  fecurity. 

The  lime,  lemon,  orange,  and  fome  other  trees,  afford 
thefe  infedts  the  fame  advantages  from  the  great  number 
and  quality  of  their  roots,  which  are  firmly  fixed  to  the 
earth,  and  are  very  large  5 befides  which,  their  tops  are 
fo  very  thick  and  umbrageous  as  to  prevent  even  a very 
heavy  rain  from  reaching  the  ground  underneath. 

Vol.  I.  D d Oh 
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APPEN-  On  the  contrary,  thefe  ants’  nefts  are  never  found  at 
DIX.  the  roots  of  trees  or  plants  incapable  of  affording  the 
^ above  protedfion ; fuch  for  inftance  as  the  coffee  tree 1 

it  is  indeed  fufficiently  firm  in  the  ground,  but  it  has  only 
one  large  tap  root,  which  goes  ffraight  downwards  ; and 
its  lateral  roots  are  fo  fmall  as  to  afford  no  flicker  againft 
rain.  So  again,  the  roots  of  the  cotton  fhrub  run  too 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  rain, 
and  are  neither  fufficiently  permanent,  nor  firm  enough  to 
refill  the  agitation  by  the  ufual  winds.  The  fame  obfer- 
vation  will  be  found  true  with  refpedt  to  cacao,  plantains, 
maize,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  many  other  fpecies  of  trees 
and  plants. 

Trees  or  plants  of  the  fit  A defcription  always  fuffer 
more  or  lefs  in  lands  infefled  with  thefe  ants ; whereas 
thofe  of  the  latter  never  do.  Hence  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude, that  the  mifchief  done  by  thefe  infedls  is  occafioned 
only  by  their  lodging  and  making  their  neffs  about  the 
roots  of  particular  trees  or  plants.  Thus  the  roots  of 
the  fugar-canes  are  fomehow  or  other  fo  much  injured  by 
them,  as  to  be  incapable  of  performing  their  office  of  fup- 
plying  due  nourifhment  to  the  plants,  which,  therefore, 
become  fickly  and  ftinted,  and  confequently  do  not  afford 
juices  fit  for  making  fugar  in  either  tolerable  quantity  or 
quality. 

That  thefe  ants  do  not  feed  on  any  part  of  the  canes 
or  trees  affedted  feems  very  clear,  for  no  lofs  of  fubffance 
in  either  the  one  or  the  other  has  ever  been  obferved;  nor 
have  they  ever  been  feen  carrying  off  vegetable  fubftance9 
of  any  fort. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  greatefl  prefumption  that 
thefe  ants  are  carnivorous,  and  feed  entirely  on  animal 
fubflances ; for  if  a dead  infedf,  or  animal  food  of  any  fort, 
8 was 
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was  laid  in  their  way,  it  was  immediately  carried  off.  It  c H A P. 
was  found  almoft  impoffible  to  preferve  cold  viffuals  from  II. 
them.  The  larged  carcaffes,  as  foon  as  they  began  to  be- 
come  putrid,  fo  as  that  they  could  feparate  the  parts,  foon 
difappeared.  Negroes  with  fores  had  difficulty  to  keep  the 
ants  from  the  edges  of  them.  They  de droved  all  other 
vermin,  rats  in  particular,  of  which  they  cleared  every 
plantation  they  came  upon,  which  they  probably  effected 
by  attacking  their  young.  It  was  found  that  poultry,  or 
other  fmall  dock,  could  be  raifed  with  the  greated  diffi- 
culty ; and  the  eyes,  nofe,  and  other  emunftories  of  the 
bodies  of  dying  or  dead  animals  were  indantly  covered 
with  thefe  ants. 

F RoM  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  a dry  fituation, 
fo  as  to  exclude  the  ordinary  rains  from  their  neds  or  cells, 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs  or  'young 
brood,  is  abfolutely  neceffary ; but  that  thefe  fituations, 
however  well  calculated  for  the  ufual  weather,  could  not 
afford  this  protedlion  from  rain  during  the  hurricane,  may 
be  eadly  conceived. 

W hen  by  the  violence  of  the  temped:  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery  were  removed  from  their  places,  and  houfes  and 
fugar  works  levelled  with  the  ground,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  trees,  and  every  thing  growing  above  ground, 
mud  have  greatly  differed.  This  was  the  cafe.  Great 
numbers  of  trees  and  plants  (which  commonly  refid  the 
ordinary  winds)  were  torn  out  by  the  root.  The  canes 
were  univerfally  either  lodged  or  twided  about  as  if  by  a 
whirlwind,  or  torn  out  of  the  ground  altogether.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  the  breeding  ants,  with  their  progeny,  mud 
have  been  expofed  to  inevitable  dedrudtion  from  the 
deluge  of  ram  which  fell  at  the  fame  time.  The  number 
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APPEN-  of  canes,  however,  thus  torn  out  of  the  ground,  could  not 
DIX-  have  been  adequate  to  the  fudden  diminution  of  the  fugar 

V v ants ; but  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  roots  of  canes, 

which  remained  on  the  ground,  and  the  earth  about  them, 
were  fo  agitated  and  thaken,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  ants’ 
nefts  were  fo  broken  open  or  injured  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  as  to  admit  the  torrents  of  rain  accompanying 
it.  I apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  principal  deftrudtion 
of  thefe  ants  muft  have  been  thus  effedted. 

It  muft  not  however  be  denied,  thjt  though  nature 
for  a time  may  permit  a particular  fpecies  of  animal  to 
become  fo  difproportionably  numerous  as  to  endanger 
fome  other  parts  of  her  works,  the  herfelf  will  in  due  time 
put  a check  upon  the  too  great  increafe;  and  that  is 
often  done  by  an  increafe  of  lome  other  animal  inimical 
to  the  former  deftroyers.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  however, 
nothing  of  that  fort  appeared ; therefore,  when  a plain 
natural  caufe,  obvious  to  our  fenfes,  occurred,  by  which 
we  can  account  for  the  amazing  and  fudden  decreafe  of 
thofe  ruinous  infedts,  it  is  unnccefi'ary  to  recur  to  other 
poflible  caufes  too  minute  for  our  inveftigation. 

All  I have  faid  on  this  fubjedt  vrould  certainly  be  of 
little  or  no  confequence,  did  it  not  lead  to  the  true 
method  of  cultivating  the  fugar-cane  on  lands  infefted 
with  thofe  deftrudtive  infects ; in  which  point  of  view, 
however,  it  becomes  important. 

If  then  the  above  dodtrinc  be  juft,  it  follows  that  the 
whole  of  our  attention  muft  be  turned  to  the  deftrudtion 
of  the  nefts  of  thefe  ants,  and  confequently  the  breeding 
ants  with  their  eggs  or  young  brood. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  all  trees  and  fences,  under  the 
roots  of  which  thefe  ants  commonly  take  their  refidence, 

fhould 
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fhould  firft  be  grubbed  out;  particularly  lime  or  lemon 
fences,  which  are  very  common  in  Grenada,  and  which 
generally  fuffered  from  the  ants  before  the  canes  appear- 
ed in  the  lead* injured  ; after  which  the  canes  fhould  be 
Humped  out  with  care,  and  the  ftools  burnt  as  foon  as 
poffible,  together  with  the  field  trafh  (or  the  dried  leaves 
and  tops  of  the  canes)  in  order  to  prevent  the  ants  from 
making  their  efcape  to  new  quarters.  The  beft  way  of 
doing  this,  I apprehend,  will  be  to  gather  the  field  trafh 
together  in  conliderable  heaps,  and  to  throw  the  ftools  as 
foon  as  dug  out  of  the  ground  into  them,  and  immedi- 
ately apply  fire.  By  this  means  multitudes  muft  be  de- 
ftroyed  ; for  the  field  trafh,  when  dry,  burns  with  great  ra- 
pidity. The  land  fhould  then  be  ploughed  or  hoe-plough- 
ed twice  (but  at  lead  once)  in  the  wetteft  feafon  of  the 
year,  in  order  to  admit  the  rains,  before  it  is  hoed  for 
planting  the  cane  ; by  thefe  means  thefe  infedls,  I appre- 
hend, will  be  fo  much  reduced  in  number  as  at  leaf!;  to 
fecure  a good  plant  cane. 

But  it  is  the  cuftom  in  moft  of  the  Weft  India  ifiands 
to  permit  the  canes  to  ratoon ; that  is,  after  the  canes 
have  once  been  cut  down  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
fugar,  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  up  again  without  replant- 
ing; and  this  generally  for  three  or  four  years,  but  fome- 
times  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty.  In  this  mode  of  culture 
the  ftools  become  larger  every  year,  fo  as  to  grow  out  of 
the  ground  to  a confiderable  height,  and  by  that  means 
afford  more  and  more  fhelter  to  the  ants’  nefts ; therefore 
for  two  or  three  fucceffive  crops  the  canes  fhould  be  re- 
planted yearly,  fo  as  not  only  to  afford  as  little  cover  as 
poffible  for  the  ants’  nefts,  but  continually  to  difiurb  fuch 
ants  as  may  have  efcaped,  in  the  bufinefs  of  propagating 
their  fpecies. 
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That  confiderable  expence  and  labour  will  attend 
putting  this  method  into  execution  there  is  no  doubt. 
An  expenfive  cure,  however,  is  better  than  none;  but 
from  the  general  principles  of  agriculture,  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  planter  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble  by 
the  goodnefs  of  his  crops,  in  confequencc  of  the  fuperior 
tilth  the  land  will  receive  in  the  propofed  method. 
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CHAP.  III. 

St,  VINCENT  and  its  DEPENDENCIES, 

AND 

DOMINICA. 


The  civil  hiftory  of  thefe  illands  may  be  com-  chap. 
prifed  in  a narrow  compafs ; for  the  fovereignty  of  11  *• 
them  having  been  long  an  objedt  of  difpute  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
the  rightful  poffeffors,  the  Charaibes,  derived  that 
fecurity  from  the  reciprocal  envy  and  avarice  of 
the  contending  parties,  which  they  might  have 
expedted  in  vain  from  their  juftice  and  humanity. 

As  both  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica  were  includ- 
ed, with  many  other  iflands,  in  the  Earl  of  Car- 
life’s  patent,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  attempts 
were  made,  at  different  times,  to  bring  them 
under  the  Englifh  dominion.  Thefe  attempts 
the  French  conftantly  oppofed,  with  defign,  it  was 
urged,  fecretly  and  furreptitioufly  to  occupy  the 
D d 4 Iflands 
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Iflands  themfelves ; and  their  condufl  towards 
the  Charaibes  on  other  occafions  teems  to  juftify 
the  fuggeftion, 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  their  motives, 
they  exerted  themfelves  with  fuch  erfebt,  that  the 
Englifh  were  compelled  to  relinquifh  all  hopes  of 
obtaining  thefe  iflands  by  force ; — for  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (1748)  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago,  were  declared 
neutral,  and  the  ancient  proprietors  (fuch  as  rc- 
mained  of  them)  were  at  length  left  in  unmoleft- 
ed  pofieflion. 

The  difputes  and  hoftilities  which  thefe  at- 
tempts of  the  Englifh  on  the  one  hand,  and  rc- 
fiftance  of  the  French  on  the  other,  gave  rife  to 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  no  longer  interelb- 
ing,  and  therefore  need  not  be  brought  again  to 
remembrance.  The  depravity  and  injuftice  of 
mankind  are  at  all  times  fubjects  ofx  unpleafing 
{peculation  ; but  the  fubfequent  conduct  of  both 
nations,  refpecting  the  Illands  which  they  had  de- 
clared neutral,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlook- 
ed, even  if  hiftorical  precifion  did  not,  as  in  the 
prefent  cafe  it  does,  require  me  to  relate  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  it. 

The  treaty  of  neutrality  was  no  fooner  con- 
cluded, than  both  Englifh  and  French  appeared 
diffatisfied  with  the  arrangement  which  they  had 
made.  The  latter  feem  not  to  have  confidered 

until 
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until  it  was  too  late,  that  by  reftridting  the  Eng-  chap. 
lifh  from  the  occupancy  of  thofe  countries,  on  m* 
the  ground  of  right  in  a third  party,  they  preclud-  V v * 
ed  themfelves  at  the  fame  time.  The  Englilh, 
on  the  other  hand,  difcovered  that,  by  acceding 
to  the  compromife,  they  had  given  up  St.  Lucia, 
an  Ifland  worth  all  the  reft,  and  to  which  it  muft 
be  owned  we  had  fome  colourable  pretentions, 
founded  on  a treaty  entered  into  with  the  Cha- 
raibean  inhabitants  in  1 664,  fix  hundred  of  whom 
attended  an  armament  that  was  fent  thither  by 
Lord  Willoughby,  and  actually  put  the  Englifh 
publickly  and  formally  into  poffeffion. 

Both  nations  being  thus  alike dilfatisfied  with 
an  arrangement  which  left  nothing  to  either,  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  that  on  the  conclufion  of  the 
war  which  broke  out  a few  years  afterwards,  a 
very  different  ftipulation  took  place.  The  French 
no  longer  pleaded  fcruples  on  behalf  of  the  Cna- 
raibes,  but  very  cordially  concurred  with  the 
Englilh  in  dividing  the  fpoil.  By  the  9th  article 
of  the  peace  of  Paris,  figned  the  10th  of  February 
1763,  the  three  ill  and  s of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Tobago,  were  afligned  to  Great  Britain  ; and 
St.  Lucia  to  France,  in  full  and  perpetual  fove- 
reignty  the  Charaibes  not  being  once  mentioned 
in  the  whole  tranfadtion,  as  if  no  fuch  people 
exifted. 

They  were  in  truth  reduced  to  a miferable 

remnant. — » 
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i o o k remnant. — Of  the  ancient,  or,  as  they  were  called 
^ 111 ' ^ by  the  Englifh,  Red  Charaibes,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  families  furvived  in  1763,  and  of  all 
their  ancient  and  extenfive  pofleffions,  thefe  poor 
people  retained  only  a mountainous  diftridt  in  the 
Ifland  of  St.  Vincent.  Of  this  Ifland  and  its  de- 
pendencies I fhall  now  treat,  referving  Dominic^ 
for  a feparate  fedlion. 


Section  I. 

St.  VINCENT. 

“ THE  Spaniards  (fays  Dodlor  Campbell) 
“ bellowed  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  upon  this 
“ Ifland,  becaufe  they  difcovered  it  upon  the 
“ 2 2d  of  January,  which  in  their  calendar  is  St. 

Vincent’s  day,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
“ were  ever,  properly  fpeaking,  in  polfellion  of 
“ it ; the  Indians  being  very  numerous  here,  on 
“ account  of  its  being  the  rendezvous  of  their 
“ expeditions  to  the  continent.”  Unfortunately, 
however,  neither  their  numbers,  nor  the  natural 
Ilrength  of  the  country,  exempted  them  from 
hoftility.  What  avarice  had  in  vain  attempted, 
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accident  accomplifhed,  by  procuring  an  eftablifh-  chap. 
ment  among  them  for  a race  of  people,  whom,  In- 
though  at  firft  beheld  by  the  native  Charaibes  * 
with  contempt  or  pity,  they  have  fince  found  for- 
midable rivals  and  mercilefs  conquerors.  Thefe 
people  have  been  long  diftinguifhed,  however  im- 
properly, by  the  name  of  Black  Charaibes. 

Of  the  origin  of  thefe  intruders,  and  their 
ancient  connexion  with  the  native  Charaibes,  the 
beft  account  that  I have  been  able  to  find  is  in  a 
fmall  treatifeof  the  author  above  quoted  (Dodtor 
Campbell)  entitled  “ Candid  and  impartial  con- 
fiderations  on  the  nature  of  the  Sugar-trade,” 
which  being  equally  authentick  and  curious,  I 
fhall  prefent  to  my  readers  entire ; and  with  the 
lefs  fcruple,  becaufe  it  confifls  chiefly  of  an  official 
paper  which  cannot  be  abridged  without  injury. 

“ In  1672,  King  Charles  thought  fit  to  divide 
thefe  governments,  and  by  a new  comrhiffion  ap- 
pointed Lord  Willoughby  Governor  of  Barba- 
does,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica ; Sir 
William  Stapleton  being  appointed  Governor  of 
the  other  Leeward  Ifles,  and  this  feparation  has 
fubfifted  ever  fince,  the  fame  Iflands  being  con- 
ftantly  inferted  in  every  new  Governor’s  patent. 

On  the  demife  of  Lord  Willoughby,  Sir  Jonathan 
Atkins  was  appointed  Governor  of  Barbadoes, 
and  the  reft  of  thefe  Iflands,  and  fo  continued 
till  16803  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  Sir  Richard 

Dutton, 
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book  Dutton,  who  being  fent  for  to  England  in  1685, 
Iu-  appointed  Colonel  Edwin  Stede  Lieutenant  Go- 
V v / vernor,  who  vigoroully  alferted  our  rights  by  ap- 
pointing Deputy  Governors  for  the  other  Itlands  j 
and  particularly  fent  Captain  Temple  hither  to 
prevent  the  French  from  wooding  and  water- 
ing without  our  permiffion,  to  which  they  had 
been  encouraged  by  the  inattention  of  the  former 
Governors ; perfifting  fteadily  in  this  conduct, 
till  it  was  fignified  to  him,  as  we  have  had  occa- 
iion  to  remark  before,  that  the  king  had  figned 
an  adt  of  neutrality,  and  that  commiffioners  were 
appointed  by  the  two  courts,  to  fettle  all  dif- 
ferences relative  to  thefe  Iflands. 

“ Some  years  after,  a fhip  from  Guinea,  with 
a large  cargo  of  flaves,  was  either  wrecked  or  run 
on  fhore  upon  the  Ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  into  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  which  great  numbers  of 
the  negroes  efcaped  (a) . Here,  whether  wil- 
lingly or  unwillingly  is  a little  uncertain,  the  In- 

( a)  I am  informed  by  Sir  William  Young,  who  is  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  thefe  people,  that  they  were  originally 
a race  of  Mocoes,  a tribe  or  nation  from  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
Thev  were  wrecked  on  the  coafl  of  Bequin,  a fmall  ifland 
about  two  leagues  from  St.  Vincent,  in  theyear  1675,  and  were 
afterwards  joined  by  great  numbers  of  fugitive  negroes  from 
the  other  iflands.  The  Red  Charaibes  firfb  kept  them  in 
flaverv ; but  finding  their  numbers  encreafe,  came  to  a refo- 
lution  to  put  to  death  all  their  male  children  ; upon  which 
the  blacks  rofe  on  their  mailers,  who  by  degrees  have  almoft 
all  periflied  in  the  conteft. 
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dians  fuffered  them  to  remain,  and  partly  by  the  chap. 
acceffion  of  runaway  flaves  from  Barbadoes,  partly  IIr- 
by  the  children  they  had  by  the  Indian  women,  ^ v * 
they  became  very  numerous ; fo  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  current  century  they  conftrained 
the  Indians  to  retire  into  the  north-weft  part  of  the 
ifland.  Thefe  people,  as  may  be  reafonably  fup- 
pofed,  were  much  diffatisfied  with  this  treat- 
ment ; and  complained  of  it  occafionally  both  to 
the  Englifh  and  to  the  French,  that  came  to 
wood  and  water  amongft  them.  The  latter  at 
length  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  prevailed  upon 
to  attack  thefe  invaders,  in  the  caufe  of  their  old 
allies  j and  from  a perfuafion  that  they  fhould 
find  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  thefe  Negroes, 
in  cafe  they  were  fuffered  to  ftrengthen  them- 
felves, than  with  the  Indians.  After  much  de- 
liberation, in  the  year  1719,  they  came  with  a 
confiderable  force  from  Marti nico,  and  landing 
without  much  oppofition,  began  to  burn  the 
Negro  huts  and  deftroy  their  plantations,  fup- 
pofing  that  the  Indians  would  have  attacked  them 
in  the  mountains,  which  if  they  had  done,  the 
blacks  had  probably  been  extirpated,  or  forced 
to  fubmit  and  become  flaves.  But  either  from 
fear  or  policy,  the  Indians  did  nothing,  and  the 
Negroes  fallying  in  the  night,  and  retreating  in 
the  day  to  places  inacceffible  to  the  whites,  de- 
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book  ftroyed  fo  many  of  the  French,  (amongft  whom 
Iir-  was  Mr.  Paulian,  major  of  Martinique,  who  com- 
manded  them)  that  they  were  forced  to  retire* 
When  by  this  experiment  they  were  convinced 
that  force  would  not  do,  they  had  recourfe  to  fair 
means,  and  by  dint  of  perfuafions  and  prefents, 
patched  up  a peace  with  the  Negroes  as  well  as 
the  Indians,  from  which  they  received  great  ad- 
vantage. 

“ Things  were  in  this  fituation  when  Captain 
Uring  came  with  a confiderable  armament  to 
take  pofleflion  of  St.  Lucia  and  this  Illand,  in 
virtue  of  a grant  from  our  late  fovereign  King 
George  I.  to  the  late  Duke  of  Montague.  When 
the  French  had  diflodged  this  gentleman,  by  a 
fuperior  force  from  St.  Lucia,  he  fent  Captain 
Braithwaite  to  try  what  could  be  done  at  the 
Ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  in  which  he  was  not  at  all 
more  fuccefsful,  as  will  bell  appear  from  that 
gentleman’s  report  to  Mr.  Uring,  which,  as  it 
contains  feveral  curious  circumftances  relative 
to  the  country,  and  to  the  two  independent  na- 
tions who  then  inhabited  it,  belongs  properly  to 
this  fubjeft,  and  cannot  but  prove  entertaining 
to  the  reader.  The  paper  is  without  date,  but 
it  appears  from  Mr.  Uring’s  memoirs  that  this 
tranfadlion  happened  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1723,” 
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“THE  REPORT. 

“ In  purfuance  of  a rcfolution  in  council,  and  chap. 
**  your  order  for  fo  doing,  the  day  you  failed  In* 

“ with  his  Grace’s  colony  for  Antego,  I failed 
“ with  the  Griffin  iloop,  in  company  with  his 
“ Majefty’s  flaip  the  Winchelfea,  to  St.  Vincent. 

“ We  made  the  ifland  that  night,  and  next 
“ morning  run  along  fhore,  and  faw  feveral  In- 
“ dian  huts,  but  as  yet  no  Indians  came  off  to 
“ us,  nor  could  we  get  affiore  to  them,  by  reafon 
“ there  was  no  ground  to  anchor  in.  Towards 
“ the  evening,  two  Indians  came  on  board,  and 
“ told  us,  we  might  anchor  in  a bay  to  leeward, 

“ and  when  we  were  at  anchor  they  would  bring 
“ their  General  on  board.  Here  we  came  to  an 
“ anchor  in  deep  water,  and  very  dangerous  for 
“ the  Hoop.  One,  whom  they  call  General, 

“ came  on  board,  with  feveral  others,  to  the 
“ number  of  twenty-two.  I entertained  them 
“ very  handfornely,  and  made  the  Chief  fome 
“ trifling  prefents,  but  found  he  was  a perfon  ot 
“ no  confequence,  and  that  they  called  him  Chief 
“ to  get  fome  prefent  from  me.  Here  two  of 
“ the  Indians  were  fo  drunk  they  would  not 
“ go  afliore,  but  ftaid  on  board  fome  days,  and 
“ were  well  entertained.  After  this,  little  winds 
“ and  great  currents  drove  us  off  for  feveral  days  \ 
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book  “ but  at  laft,  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  a fpacious 
IrI-  “ bay,  to  leeward  of  all  the  ifland,  the  draught 
“ of  which  I ordered  to  be  taken  by  our  furveyor, 
“ for  your  better  underfcanding  the  place,,  being 
“ the  only  one  where  a fettlement  could  be  made. 
“ The  lli ip  and  hoop  were  fcarce  come  to  an- 
“ chor,  before  the  brand  of  the  fhore  was  cover- 
“ ed  with  Indians,  and  among  them  we  could 
“ difcover  a white,  who  proved  to  be  a French- 
“ man.  I took  Captain  Watlon  in  the  boat  with 
“ me,  with  a Frenchman,  and  immediately  went 
“ afliore.  As  foon  as  I came  amongft  them,  I 
“ afked  them,  why  they  appeared  all  armed  ? 
“ For  every  man  had  cutlafles,  fome  had  muf- 
“ quets,  piftols,  bows  and  arrows,  &c.  They 
“ with  very  little  ceremony  inclofed  me,  and 
“ carried  me  up  the  country  about  a mile,  over 
“ a little  rivulet,  where  I was  told  I was  to  fee 
“ their  General.  I found  him  fitting  amidft  a 
guard  of  about  a hundred  Indians,  thofe  neareft 
“ his  perfon  had  mufquets,  the  reft  bows  and 
“ arrows,  and  great  filence.  He  ordered  me  a 
“ feat,  and  a Frenchman  ftood  at  his  right  hand, 
“ for  an  interpreter : he  demanded  of  me,  what 
“ brought  me  into  his  country,  and  of  what  na- 
“ tion  ? I told  him  Englidi,  and  I was  put  in  to 
“ wood  and  water,  as  not  caring  to  fay  any  thing 
“ elfe  before  the  Frenchman  ; but  told  him  if  he 
“ would  be  pleafed  to  come  on  board  our  fhips, 

“ I would 
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I would  leave  Englishmen  in  hoftage  for  him  chap. 
44  and  thofe  he  Should  be  pleafed  to  bring  with  IIJ- 
“ him  ; but  I could  not  prevail  with  him  either 
“ to  come  on  board,  or  Suffer  me  to  have  wood 
44  and  water.  He  faid  he  was  informed  we  were 
“ come  to  force  a Settlement,  and  we  had  no  other 
“ way  to  remove  that  jealoufy  but  to  get  under 
“ fail.  As  foon  as  I found  what  influence  the 
“ Frenchman’s  company  had  upon  them,  I took 
“ my  leave,  after  making  fuch  replies  as  I thought 
“ proper,  and  returned  to  my  boat  under  a guard. 

“ When  I came  to  the  Shore,  I found  the  guard 
“ there  were  increafed  by  a number  of  Negroes, 

44  all  armed  with  fuzees.  I got  in  my  boat,  with- 
“ out  any  injury,  and  went  on  board  to  Captain 
“ Orme,  and  told  him  my  ill  fuccefs. 

“ Immediately  after,  I fent  on  fhore  the 
“ Ship’s  boat  with  a mate,  with  rum,  beef  and 
“ bread,  &c.  with  l'ome  cutialfes,  and  ordered  a 
“ Frenchman  who  went  with  the  mate,  to  defire 
“ the  guard  to  condubt  them  to  their  General, 

“ and  to  tell  him,  that  though  he  denied  me  the 
44  common  good  of  water  and  a little  ufelefs 
“ wood,  neverthelefs  I had  fent  him  fuch  refrefn- 
“ ments  as  our  Snips  afforded.  Our  people  found 
*s  the  Frenchman  gone,  and  thit  then  the  In- 
“ dian  General  Seemed  pleafed,  and  received  what 
was  fent  him,  and  in  return  fent  me  bows  and 
44  arrows.” 

Vo  l , I.  E e 
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“ Our  people  had  not  been  long  returned 
“ before  their  General  fent  a canoe,  with  two 
“ chief  Indians,  who  fpoke  very  good  French,  to 
“ thank  me  for  my  prefents,  and  to  afk  pardon 
“ for  his  refuting  me  wood  and  water,  and  allured 
“ me  I might  have  what  I pleafed  ; and  they  had 
“ orders  to  tell  me,  if  I pleafed  to  go  afhore 
“ again,  they  were  to  remain  ho  ft  ages  for  my 
“ civil  treatment.  I fent  them  on  board  the  man 
“ ot  war,  and  with  Captain  Watfon  went  on 
thore.  I was  well  received,  and  conduced  as 
“ before.  But  now  I found  the  brother  of  the 
" chief  of  the  Negroes  was  arrived,  with  jive 
* hundred  Negroes,  moft  armed  with  fuzees. 
“ They  told  my  interpreter  they  were  allured 
“ we  wrere  come  to  force  a fettlement,  or  elfe  they 
“ would  not  have  denied  me  what  they  never 
” before  denied  any  Englifh,  viz.  wood  and 
“ water  : But,  if  I pleafed,  I might  take  in  what 
**  I wanted  under  a guard.  Finding  them  in  fo 
“ good  a humour,  I once  more  introduced  the 
“ defire  I had  to  entertain  them  on  board  our 
“ fhips,  and  with  fome  difficulty  prevailed  with 
“ them,  by  leaving  Captain  Watfon  on  fhord 
“ under  their  guard  as  a hoftage.  I carried  them 
“ on  board  the  King’s  fhip,  where  they  were  well 
“ entertained  by  Captain  Orme,  who  gave  the 
“ Indian  General  a fine  fuzee  of  his  own,  and 
“ to  the  Chief  of  the  Negroes  fomething  that 
* “ pleafed 
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pleafed  him.  Captain  Orme  allured  him  of  chap, 
the  friendfhip  of  the  King  of  England,  &c.  11 I' 

The  Negroe  Chief  lpoke  excellent  French,  and 
gave  anfwers  with  the  French  compliments. 
Afterwards  I carried  them  on  board  the  Duke’s 
hoop,  and  after  opening  their  hearts  with  wine, 
for  they  fcorned  to  drink  ram,  I thought  it  a 
good  time  to  tell  them  my  commiffion,  and 
what  brought  me  on  their  coaft.  They  told 
me  it  was  well  I had  not  mentioned  it  afhore, 
for  their  power  could  not  have  protedted  me ; 
that  it  was  impoffible ; the  Dutcli  had  before 
attempted  it,  but  were  glad  to  retire.  They 
likewife  told  me,  two  French  hoops  had,  the 
day  before  we  came,  been  amongft  them,  gave 
them  arms  and  ammunition,  and  allured  them 
of  the  whole  force  of  Martinico  for  their  pro- 
tection againft  us.  They  told  them  alfo,  that 
they  had  drove  us  from  St.  Lucia,  and  that  now 
we  were  come  to  endeavour  to  force  a lettlement 
there  j and,  not  with  Handing  all  our  lpecious 
pretences,  when  we  had  power,  we  fhould  enhave 
them  ; but  declared  they  would  trull  no  Euro- 
peans ; that  they  owned  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  the  French,  but  would  as  foon 
oppofe  their  fettling  amorigft  them,  or  any  act 
of  force  Irom  them,  as  us,  as  they  had  lately 
given  an  example,  by  killing  feveral ; and  they 
further  told  me,  it  was  by  very  large  prefents 
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“ the  French  ever  got  in  their  favour  again ; but 
“ they  refolved  never  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
**  any  European  to  hurt  them.  They  advifed 
“ me  to  think  what  they  faid  was  an  a£t  of  friend- 
“ lliip.  This  being  all  I could  get  from  them, 
“ I difmifled  them  with  fuch  prefents  as  his 
“ Grace  ordered  for  that  fervice,  with  a difcharge 
“ of  cannon,  and  received  in  return  as  regular 
“ vollies  of  fmall  fhot  as  I ever  heard.  In  the 
“ night  the  Winchelfea  drove  from  her  anchors, 
“ which  as  foon  as  I perceived,  and  had  received 
“ Captain  Watfon  from  the  fhore,  I got  under 
“ fail,  and  flood  to  the  man  of  war.” 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  a very  weak  and  fruitlefs 
attempt  which  was  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Britifh  government,  to  obtain  poffeffion  of  this 
ifland  in  the  year  1723:  an  interval  of  forty  years 
fucceeds,  in  which  I find  no  occurrence  in  its 
hiftory  that  deferves  recital.  The  country  con- 
tinued to  be  a theatre  of  lavage  hoftilities  be- 
tween the  Negroes  and  the  Charaibes,  in  which 
it  is  believed  that  the  former  were  generally  vic- 
torious ■,  it  is  certain  that  they  proved  fo  in  the 
end,  their  numbers,  in  1763,  being  computed  at 
two  thoufand ; whereas  of  the  red  or  native  Cha- 
raibes, there  were  not  left  (as  hath  already  been 
obferved)  more  than  one  hundred  families,  and 
molt  of  thefe,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  are  by 
this  time  exterminated.  It  is  however  worthy  of 
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remark,  that  the  African  intruders  have  adopted  c 11  a p. 
moft  of  the  Charaibean  manners  and  cuftoms ; nr- 
among  the  reft,  the  practice  of  flattening  the 
foreheads  of  their  infants,  as  defcri’oed  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  work,  and  perhaps  it  was  chiefly 
from  this  circumftance  that  they  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  black  Charaibes. 

The  firft  meafure  of  the  Englifh  government 
in  refpedt  to  this  ifland,  after  the  peace  of  Paris, 
was  to  difpofe  of  the  lands — I dare  not  fay  to 
the  beft  advantage ; for  no  lefs  than  24,000  acres, 
being  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole 
country,  were  gratuitoufly  afligned  over  to  two 
individuals  (a).  The  remainder  was  ordered  to 
be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  publick,  and  20,538 
acres  were  accordingly  difpofed  of  by  auction  for 
thefum  of  £.  162,854,  nr,  7 d.  feeding  (b ).  As 

nearly 

(a ) Mr.  Swinburne  bad  twenty  thoufand  acre?,  and 
General  Monckton  four  thoufand  ; but  from  the  difputes 
which  afterwards  arofe  with  the  Charaibes,  I believe  they 
did  not  derive  all  the  benefit  from  thofe  grants  which  they 
expected. 

(b)  The  Lords  of  the  Treafurv  fixed  a minimum,  below 
which  no  land  could  be  fold,  which  was/.  5 fterling per 
acre  for  every  acre  of  cleared  land,  and  twenty  fhillings  for 
every  acre  in  wood,  and  the  principal  conditions  of  fale  were 
thefe,  “ that  every  purchafer  fhould  pay  down  twenty  per  cent* 
of  the  whole  purchafe  money,  together  with  fix-pence  fter- 
ling per  acre,  for  the  expence  of  furveying  the  land,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  purchafe  money  fhould  be  fecured  by 

E e 3 bonds  ; 


nearly  one  half  the  country  was  judged  unfit  for 
any  profitable- cultivation,  thefe  grants  and  Tales 
comprehended  all  the  lands,  of  any  kind  of  value, 
from  one  end  of  the  ifiand  to  the  other.  The 
commiffioners  indeed  were  directed  not  to  furvey 
ordifpofe  of  any  of  the  lands  inhabited  or  claim- 
ed by  the  Charaibes,  until  they  fhould  receive 
further  inftrudtions  from  the  crown ; but  as  it 
was  impofiible  to  afcertain  how  far  the  claims  of 
thefe  people  extended,  the  furvey  alone  was  poft- 
poned,  and  the  Tales  were  fuffered  to  proceed, 
to  the  amount  that  I have  mentioned ; no  doubt 
being  entertained  by  the  levcral  purchafers,  that 
the  Britifh  government  would  ratify  the  ads  of 
its  commifiioners,  and  put  them  into  pofleflion 
of  the  lands  which  they  had  bought,  without  any 
regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Charaibes ; which  in 
truth  the  purchafers  leem  to  have  confidered  as 
of  no  confequence  or  validity. 

Of  the  nreafures  which  the  Britifh  minifters 
afterwards  adopted  with  regard  to  thefe  people, 

bonds;  to  be  paid  by  equal  inftalments  in  the  fpace  of  five 
years  next  after  the  date  of  the  grant.  That  each  purchafer 
fhould  keep  on  the  lands  fo  by  him  purchafed,  one  white 
man,  or  two  white  women,  for  every  hundred  acres  of  land, 
as  it  became  Cleared,  for  the  purpofe  of  cultivating  the  fame  ; 
or  in  default  thereof,  or  non-payment  of  the  remainder  of  the 
purchafe  money,  the  lands  were  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.” 
Some  of  the  lands  fold  extravagantly  high,  as  far  as  fifty 
pounds  fterling  per  acre. 
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I have  fpoken  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work  chap. 
harfhly  and  incorrectly ; and  I feel  no  difgrace  11 T* 
in  retrafting  involuntary  error.  The  reprefenta- 
tion  which  I gave,  had  however  the  good  effeCt 
of  calling  forth  an  hiftorical  account  of  thofe 
meafures  from  my  moil  relpeCtable  friend  Sir 
William  Young,  Bart,  founded  on  official  papers 
and  original  documents  in  his  poffeffion,  and 
drawn  up  with  all  that  candour  and  perfpicuity 
which  were  to  have  been  expeCted  from  its  au- 
thor’s diftinguifhed  character  and  talents. 

As  the  fubjeCt  is  no  longer  interefting  to  the 
publick,  I need  only  obferve,  that  if  the  claim,  of 
the  Britifh  crown  to  the  fovereignty  of  this  coun- 
try was  originally  juft  and  valid,  then  I do  readily 
acknowledge  that  the  meafures  purfued  by  the 
Britifh  adminiftration  to  enforce  that  claim,  were 
as  lenient  and  confiderate  as  the  cafe  could  pof- 
libly  allow ; and  I was  mifinformed  when  I gave  a 
different  reprefentation,  Neverthelefs,  I will  not 
facrifice,  even  on  the  fhrine  of  friend  (hip,  the 
dignity  of  hiftorical  narration,  by  afferting  that 
my  friend  has  entirely  convinced  me  that  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  Gieat  Britain  were  originally  founded 
pn  any  other  plea  than  that  of  political  expedi- 
ency.— I am  here  fpeaking  of  the  Britifh  claim, 

(is  againjl  the  actual  pofj'efjors  of  the  country , the 
black  Charaibes.  This  claim,  no  ceffion  or  aban- 
donment on  the  part  of  France  could  have 
E e 4 ftrength- 
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book  ftrengthened ; inafmuch  as  Great  Britain  herfelf 
conftantly  difputed  the  pretentions  of  that  Crown 
to  the  neutral  itlands ; St.  Vincent  among  the 
reft.  The  Charaibes  themfelves,  as  the  report 
above  quoted  demonftrates,  and  as  my  friend  ad- 
mits, uniformly  and  abfolutely  denied  any  right 
in  any  of  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  to  their  alle- 
giance. They  averred  that  they  knew  no  king, 
and  would  acknowledge  none.  They  faid  “ they 
had  originally  been  landed  on  the  itland  by  fh ip- 
wreck,  and  held  it  not  only  by  right  of  con- 
queft  over  the  aborigines,  but  alfo  by  actual  pof- 
feffion  for  near  a century.”  Such  was  their  title 
to  St.  Vincent’s,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
I think,  for  any  nation  in  Europe  to  produce 
a better. 

Happily,  by  the  temperate  councils  and  the 
humane  interposition  of  the  civil  commiffioners 
employed  by  government  to  difpofe  of  the  lands, 
the  conteft  with  thefe  people  (not  however  until 
hoftilities  had  been  commenced  and  many  lives 
facrificed)  was  at  length  finally  compromifed  and 
adjufted,  to  the  fatisfacfion,  as  it  was  then  hoped, 
of  the  contending  parties.  A treaty  of  peace  and 
friend fhip  was  concluded  with  them  on  the  27th 
February  1773  ; the  articles  of  which  I have  fub- 
joined  in  an  appendix  to  this  chapter. 

By  this  treaty  the  fituation  of  the  Charaibes,  in 
refped  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  was  defined 

and 
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and  clearly  exprelfed  ; and  I admit  that  their  chap. 
future  condudt  was  to  be  tried  by  the  terms  11  *• 
of  it.  t— 

On  the  19th  of  June  1779,  St.  Vincentes 
fhared  the  common  fate  of  moft  of  the  Britifh 
Weft  Indian  poffeffons,  in  that  unfortunate  war 
with  America,  which  fwallowed  up  all  the  re- 
fources  of  the  nation,  being  captured  by  a fmall 
body  of  troops  from  Martinico,  confifting  of  only 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  commanded  by  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  French  navy.  The  black  Cha- 
raibes  however,  notwithftanding  the  treaty  of 
1773,  immediately  joined  the  enemy,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  terror  which  feized  the 
Britifh  inhabitants,  from  an  apprehenfion  that 
thole  people  would  proceed  to  the  moft  bloody 
enormities,  contributed  to  the  very  eafy  victory 
which  was  obtained  by  the  invaders ; for  the  - 
ifland  furrendered  without  a ftruggie.  The  terms 
of  capitulation  were  favourable,  and  the  ifland 
was  reftored  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  general  pacification  of  1783.  It  contained 
at  that  time  fixty-one  fugar  eftates,  five  hundred 
acres  in  coffee,  two  hundred  acres  in  cacao,  four 
hundred  in  cotton,  fifty  in  indigo,  and  five  hun- 
dred in  tobacco,  befides  land  appropriated  to  the 
raifing  provilions,  fuch  as  plantains,  yams,  maize, 

&c.  All  the  reft  of  the  country,  excepting  the 

few 
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book  few  fpots  that  had  been  cleared  from  time  to 
^ 11  lj  t time  by  the  Charaibes,  retained  its  native  woods, 
and  molt  of  it,  I believe,  continues  in  the  fame 
ftate  to  the  prefent  hour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  ftipulation  was  made 
by  the  French  government  on  this  occaflon,  on 
behalf  of  their  allies  the  Charaibes,  whom  they 
had  feduced  from  their  allegiance  ; and  it  there- 
fore refleds  great  honour,  both  on  the  Britifh 
government  and  the  refident  planters,  that  no  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  their  mifcondud.  The 
Charaibes,  even  thofe  who  had  been  the  moil 
adive  in  the  war,  w’ere  permitted  to  return  peace- 
ably to  their  poffeflions  and  occupations.  They 
were  treated  as  an  ignorant  and  deluded  people  ; 
as  objeds  of  compaflion,  not  of  vengeance ; and 
it  was  prudently  and  generoufly  agreed,  as  by 
common  confent,  to  bury  all  paid  offences  and 
caufes  of  complaint  in  oblivion. 

St.  Vincent’s  contains  about  84,000  acres^ 
which  are  every  where  well  watered,  but  the 
country  is  very  generally  mountainous  and  rug- 
ged ; the  intermediate  vallies,  however,  are  fertile 
in  a high  degree,  the  foil  confiffing  chiefly  of  a 
fine  mould,  compofed  of  fand  and  clay,  well 
adapted  for  fugar.  The  extent  of  country  at 
prefent  poffefled  by  Britifh  fubjeds  is  23,605 
acres,  a^d  about  as  much  more  is  fuppofed  to  be 
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held  by  the  Charaibes.  All  the  remainder  is  chap. 
thought  to  be  incapable  of  cultivation  or  im-  In* 
provement. 

The  Ifland,  or  rather  the  Britifh  territory  with- 
in it,  is  divided  into  five  parifhes,  of  which  only  one 
was  provided  with  a church,  and  that  was  blown 
down  in  the  hurricane  of  1780  : whether  it  is  re- 
built I am  not  informed.  There  is  one  town, 
called  Kingdon,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  the 
feat  of  its  government,  and  three  villages  that 
bear  the  name  of  towns,  but  they  are  inconfider- 
able  hamlets,  confiding  each  of  a few  houfes 
only. 

But  the  publick  eftablifhment  that  reflects 
the  greated  honour  on  St.  Vincent’s  is  its  cele- 
brated botanick  garden,  under  the  provident  and 
well  directed  care  of  Mr.  Anderfon.  It  confifts 
of  30  acres,  of  which  no  lefs  than  fixteen  are  in 
high  cultivation,  abounding  not  only  with  almod 
every  fpecies  of  the  vegetable  world,  which  the 
hand  of  nature  has  beftowed  on  thefe  iflands  for 
ufe  and  beauty,  for  food  and  luxury,  but  alfo 
with  many  valuable  exoticks  from  the  Ead  Indies, 
and  South  America. — If  it  be  furpaffed  in  this 
latter  refpe<5t,  by  the  magnificent  garden  of  Mr. 

Eafl;  (c),  it  claims  at  lead  the  honour  of  fenio- 


rity* 


( c ) In  Jamaica.  See  p.  203. 
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so  ok  rity,  and  does  infinite  credit  both  to  its  original 
HI*  founders  and  prefent  diredtors. 

In  the  frame  of  its  government  and  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  executive  juftice,  St.  Vincent 
feems  to  differ  in  no  refpedt  from  Grenada.-— -The 
council  confifl  of  twelve  members,  the  affembly  of 
feventeen.  The  Governor’s  falary  (exclufive  of 
fees  of  office)  is  two  tlioufand  pounds  fterling,, 
of  which  £.  1,300  is  a charge  upon  the  fund 
arifing  from  the  duty  of  4I  per  centum . The  re- 
mainder is  by  grant  of  the  affembly. 

The  military  force  confifls  at  prefent  of  a re- 
giment of  infantry,  and  a company  of  artillery* 
fent  from  England  ; and  a black  corps  raifed  in 
the  country — but  provided  for,  with  the  former 
on  the  Britifh  eftablifhment,  and  receiving  no: 
additional  pay  from  the  ifland.  The  militia  con- 
fifls of  two  regiments  of  foot,  ferving  without 
pay  of  any  kind, 

The  number  of  inhabitants  appears,  by  the. 
laft  returns  to  government,  to  be  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Whites,  and  eleven  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  Negroes. 

Of  the  labour  of  thefe  people  I have  no  other 
means  of  firewing  the  returns,  than  from  the  In- 
fpedtor  General’s  account  of  the  exports  from  this 
ifland  for  1787,  a table  of  which,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  other  iflands,  is  fubjoined.  In  this  table,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  I conceive  is  comprehended  the  produce  of  cha  p.. 
the  feveral  iflands  dependant  on  the  St.  Vincent  IIJ- 
government,  viz.  Bequia,  containing  3,700  acres. 

This  little  ifland  is  valuable  from  the  commodi- 
oufnefs  of  its  fine  harbour,  called  Admiralty  Bay  1 
Union,  containing  2,150  acres;  Canouane,  con- 
taining 1,777  acres ; and  Muftique,  containing 
about  1,203  acres  (d) ; the  Negroes  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  thefe  iflands  (in  number  about 
1,400)  being,  I believe,  included  in  the  11,853 
before  mentioned. 

(d)  There  are  likewife  the  little  Iflots  of  Petit  Martinique, 

Petit  St.  Vincent,  Maillereau,  and  Ballefean,  each  of  which 
produces  a little  cotton. 


/n  AC  C O LJ  NT  of  the  Number  of  VefTels,  their  Tonnage,  and  Men  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  that 
cleared  Outwards  from  the  I {land  of  ST.  VINCENT,  &c.  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  between  the 
ctb  of  January  i 787  and  the  5th  of  January  1788;  with  the  Species,  Quantities,  and  Value  of 
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Section  II. 

DOMINICA. 

THE  Hand  of  Dominica,  was  fo  named  by  chap. 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  from  the  circumftance  in. 
of  its  being  difcovered  by  him  on  a Sunday  (e). 

My  account  of  it  will  be  very  brief,  for  its  civil 
hiftory,  like  that  of  St.  Vincent,  is  a mere  blank 
previous  to  the  year  1759,  when  by  conqueft  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  the  Britifh  crown,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  February 

1 763- 

Notwithstanding  that  Dominica  had, 
until  that  time,  been  ccnfidered  as  a neutral 
Hand,  many  of  the  fubjeds  of  France  had  efta- 
blifhed  coffee  plantations,  and  other  fettlements, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and  it  refieds 
honour  on  the  Britifh  adminiftration,  that  thefe 
people  were  fecured  in  their  poffeffions,  on  con- 

(e)  November  3d,  1493.  It  was  the  firft  land  which  he 
difcovered  in  his  fecond  voyage,  after  having  been  twenty 
days  at  fea  from  the  Canaries, 
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kook  dition  of  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  hk 
IIX-  Britannick  Majefty  and  paying  a fmall  quit- 
rent  (f).  The  reft  of  the  cultivable  lands  were 
ordered  to  be  fold  on  the  fame  conditions  as 
thofe  of  St.  Vincent,  by  commiffioners  nominat- 
ed for  that  purpofe,  and  no  lefs  than  94,346  acres 
(comprehending  one  half  of  the  ifland)  were  ac- 
cordingly difpofed  of  by  auftion,  in  allotments 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres,  yielding  the  fum 
of  ^.3 12.092.  in.  id.  fterling  money  (g). 

It  does  not  however  appear  that  the  purchafes 
thus  made  by  Britifh  fubjeCts  have  anfwered  the 
expectation  of  the  buyers ; for  the  French  inha- 
lants of  Dominica  are  ftill  more  numerous  than 
the  Englifh,  and  poffefs  the  moft  valuable  coffees 
plantations  in  the  ifland,  the  produce  of  which 

(f)  The  crown  granted  them  leafes,  fome  for  fourteen, 
and  others  for  forty  years,  renewable  at  the  expiration  thereof, 
with  conditions  in  every  leafe,  “ that  the  pofleffor,  his  heirs 
or  afiigns,  thou  Id  pay  to  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceffors^ 
the  fum  of  two  fhillings  fterling  per  annum , for  every  acre  of 
land,  of  which  the  leafe  fhould  confifl.”  And  further,  “that 
they  fhould  not  fell  or  difpofe  of  their  lands,  without  the 
confent  or  approbation  of  the  governor,  or  commander  in 
chief  of  that  ifland,  for  the  time  being.”  This  indulgence 
however  did  not  extend  to  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of 
land  occupied  by  each  French  fubject. 

Cg)  No  perfon  was  allowed  to  purchafe,  either  in  his 
own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  others,  in  trull  for  him,  more 
than  three  hundred  acres,  if  in  Dominica,  or  five  hundred' 
acres  if  in  St.  Vincent. 
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has  hitherto  been  found  its  moft  important  ftaple.  chap. 
They  differ  but  little,  in  manners,  cuftoms  and 
religion,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  French 
iffands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  their  priefts  have 
been  hitherto  appointed  by  fuperiors  in  Marti- 
nico ; to  the  government  of  which  iffand,  and  to 
the  laws  of  their  own  nation,  they  confider  them- 
felves  to  be  amenable. 

I am  lorry  hiftorical  juftice  obliges  me  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  liberal  conduct  of  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment towards  thefe  people,  after  they  became 
adopted  fubjedts,  did  not  meet  with  that  grate- 
ful return  from  them,  which,  for  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  mankind,  ought  to  be  religioufly  ma- 
nifefted  on  luch  occafions. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  hopelefs  and 
deilrudtive  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  in  North  America,  the  iffand  of  Domi- 
nica was  in  a ffouriihing  fituation.  The  port  of 
Rofeau  having  been  declared  a free  port  by  adt 
of  parliament,  was  reforted  to  by  trading  veflels 
from  moll  parts  of  the  foreign  Well  Indies,  as 
well  as  from  America.  The  French  and  Spaniards 
purchafed  great  numbers  of  Negroes  there  lor 
the  fupply  of  their  fettlements,  together  with  vail 
quantities  of  the  merchandize  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  ; payment  for  all  which  was 
made  chiefly  in  bullion,  indigo,  and  cotton,  and 
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book  completed  in  mules  and  cattle ; articles  of  prime 
1 1 1 • neceffity  to  the  planter  fkj . 

Thus  the  lfland,  though  in  itfelf  certainly  not 
fo  fertile  as  tome  others  of  lefs  extent  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, was  becoming  very  rapidly  a colony 
of  contiderable  importance  ; but  unfortunately  it 
wanted  that  protection,  which  alone  could  give 
its  pofTeffions  liability  and  value. 

To  thofe  who  recoiled:  the  frantick  rage, 
with  which  all  the  faculties  and  means  of  Great 
Britain  were  directed  towards,  and  applied  in,  the 
lubjugation  of  America,  the  utter  difregard  which 
was  manifelled  by  the  then  adminiftration  towards 
the  fecurity  of  this  and  the  other  Britifli  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  may  not  perhaps  be  matter 
of  furprife  ; but  it  will  hereafter  be  fcarcely  be- 
lieved, that  the  whole  regular  force  allotted,  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  war,  for  the  protection  of 
Dominica,  confifted  of  no  more  than  fix  officers 
and  ninety-four  privates ! This  fhameful  negleCt 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  ifland,  from  its 
local  fituation,  between  Martinico  and  Guada- 
loupe,  is  the  belt  calculated  of  all  the  pofTeffions 
of  Great  Britain  in  that  part  of  the  world,  for 

(h)  Rofeau  is  ftill  a free-port,  but  the  reftriftions  and  re- 
gulations of  the  late  aft  are  fo  rigid,  that  foreigners  are  dif- 
couraged  from  reforting  to  it,  and,  fince  fome  late  feizures, 
confider  the  law  as  a fnare  to  invite  them  to  ruin. 

fecuring 
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fecuring  to  her  the  dominion  of  the  Charaibean  chap, 
fea.  A few  fhips  of  war  flationed  at  Prince  Ru-  III‘ 
pert’s  Bay,  would  effedually  flop  all  intercourfe  V ¥ * 

of  the  French  fettlements  with  each  other, 
as  every  veffel  is  liable  to  capture  by  fhips 
cruizing  off  that  bay,  and  to  windward  of  the 
ifland.  This  indeed  was  difcovered  when  it  was 
too  late. 

It  is  probable  that  this,  and  the  other  circum- 
ftances  which  I have  recounted,  namely,  the 
growing  profperity  of  the  colony,  and  the  crimi- 
nal inattention  of  the  Britifh  Minifhy  towards 
its  fecurity,  had  already  attraded  the  vigilant  ra- 
pacioufnefs  of  the  French  government  ; but  it 
is  afferted,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  within 
the  colony,  who  had  formerly  been  fubjeds  of 
France,  fcrupled  not,  on  the  firft  intimation 
that  hoflilities  had  been  commenced  in  Europe, 
in  the  year  1778,  to  invite  an  attack  from  Marti- 
nico.  Proof  of  this  may  not  perhaps  eatily  be  pro- 
duced, but  it  is  certain  that  their  fubfequent  con- 
dud:  gave  too  much  caufe  for  fuch  a fufpicion. 

On  Monday,  the  7th  of  September,  in  that 
year,  a French  armament,  confiding  of  a forty- 
gun  fhip,  three  frigates,  and  about  thirty  fail  of 
armed  lloops  and  fchooners,  having  on  board 
two  thoufand  regular  troops,  and  a lawlefs  ban- 
ditti of  volunteers,  about  half  that  number, 
appeared  oft’  the  ifland,  under  the  command 
F f 2 of 
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book  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  governor  of  Mar-' 
ni-  tinico,  and  general  of  the  French  Windward 

Weft-Indian  Iflands.  Part  of  the  troops  having 
foon  afterwards  landed  without  oppofition,  the 
enemy  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Cafha- 
crou,  the  chief  defence  of  the  ifland,  and  in  which 
a detachment  of  the  regulars  was  ftationecl.  This 
fort  was  built  on  a rock,  about  three  hundred 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  furrounded  on  three 
fides  by  the  fca,  and  was  confidered  fo  very  de- 
fenfible,  that  it  was  luppofed  a few  hundred  men, 
well  provided,  would  maintain  it  againft  as  many 
thoufands.  Great  therefore  was  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  the  Englifh  in  the  town  of  Rofeau,  in 
perceiving,  by  the  French  colours  flying  on  it, 
that  this  fort  had  furrendered  without  refiftance ; 
but,  ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  the  cafe  appeared 
afterwards  to  have  been,  that  lome  of  the  French 
inhabitants  had  infinuated  themfelves  into  the 
fort  a few  nights  before,  and  having  intoxicated 
with  liquor  the  few  loldiers  that  were  there  on 
duty,  had  contrived  to  fpike  up  the  cannon  ! 

Having  thus  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
Fort  Cafliacrou,  the  enemy  landed  their  whole 
force  about  noon,  and  began  their  march  for  the 
town,  which  was  defended  by  Fort  Melville,  and 
three  other  batteries ; but  unfortunately  thefe 
batteries  were  ill  provided,  and  work  manned. 
The  whole  number  of  the  militia  did  not  exceed 
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one  hundred  and  twenty ; for  but  few  of  the 
French  inhabitants  thought  proper  to  affemble  ; 
.and  of  thofe  that  made  their  appearance,  many 
withdrew  themfelves  again,  and  were  no  more 
feen  until  the  illand  had  furrendered. 

The  fmall  force  however  that  was  collected, 
behaved  with  that  fpirit  and  gallantry,  which 
give  room  to  lament  they  were  not  better  fup- 
ported.  Three  tirries  was  the  enemy  driven  out 
of  Fort  Loubiere,  of  which  they  had  poffeffed 
themfelves  in  their  march,  and  twice  were  the 
colours  which  they  had  hoifted  thereon  (hot 
away.  Their  commiffary-general,  and  forty  of 
their  foldiers,  were  killed,  and  Rouille  himfelf 
had  a very  narrow  efcape  ; his  fword  being  fhot 
away  from  his  fide  *. 

But  gallantry  was  unavailing  againft  fuch  fu~ 
periority  of  numbers ; for  about  two  thoufand 
of  the  French  having  gained  pofleffion  of  the 
heights  above  Rofeau,  this  laft  circumflance 
determined  the  fate  of  the  ifland.  The  bravery 
of  the  inhabitants,  however,  obtained  for  them, 
from  their  liberal  and  noble-minded  con- 
queror, very  honourable  terms  of  capitulation. 
Befides  being  permitted  to  march  out  with  all 
military  honours,  they  were  allowed  to  retain 

• General  Bouille  himfelf  afterwards  affeded  to  fay,  that  he 
loft  no  men  in  the  attack  of  Fort  Loubiere,  except  the  com- 
{niffary-general.  The  fad  however  was  as  above  dated. 
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book  their  arms,  their  civil  government,  and  the, 
free  exercife  of  their  religion,  laws,  ruftoms,  and 
ordinances ; to  preferve  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  in  the  fame  perfons  in  whom  it  was  then 
veiled,  and  to  enjoy  their  poffeflions,  of  what 
nature  foever,  unmolefted ; a privilege  which, 
was  exprefsly  extended  to  abfent  as  well  as  refidenf 
proprietors. 

De  Bouille  having  thus  completed  his 
conqueft,  departed  for  Martinico ; leaving  the 
Marquis  Duchilleau,  (a  man  of  a far  differ- 
ent chara&er)  commander  in  chief  of  Domi- 
nica ; whofe  condudt,  during  four  years  that 
he  continued  in  the  ifland,  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  wantonly  opprefiive  and  tyrannical,  that 
we  are  left  to  wonder  at  the  patient  long- 
fuffering  and  forbearance  of  the  people  under 
his  government,  in  fubmitting  to  it  for  half  the 
time. 

His  firil  meafure  was  to  difarm  the  Engliih 
inhabitants,  indirect  violation  of  the  capitulation, 
and  he  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  runaway  Ne- 
groes for  their  affiflance,  if  wanted.  He  iffued 
an  order,  forbidding  the  Englifh  to  affemble 
together  more  than  two  m a place,  and  he  com- 
manded the  centinels  to  difperfe  them  if  they 
were  found  together  in  greater  numbers.  He 
ordered  that  no  lights  fhould  be  feen  in  their 
* houfes 
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houfes  after  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and  that  no  chap. 
Englifh  perfon  fhould  prefume  to  walk  the  ftreets  hi. 
after  that  hour,  without  a candle  and  lanthorn. 

Mr.  Robert  How,  an  Englifh  merchant,  and 
owner  of  a fhip  then  in  the  bay,  attempting  to 
go  on  board  his  own  velfel  after  that  hour,  was 
ihot  dead  in  the  attempt ; and  the  centinel  who 
killed  him  was  raifed  to  a higher  ftation  in  his 
regiment,  for  having  thus  (as  the  governor  ex- 
preffed  it)  done  his  duty . 

So  very  apprehenfive  was  this  governor  that 
the  Englifh  inhabitants  were  forming  defigns  to 
retake  the  ifland,  that  every  letter  of  theirs  was 
ppened  for  his  infpedtion  before  it  was  delivered. 

And,  deeming  this  meafure  infufficient  to  fur- 
nifh  him  with  the  knowledge  of  their  private 
tranfadtions,  he  adopted  the  practice  of  going 
himfelf  in  difguife,  or  employing  others  who 
better  knew  the  Englifh  language,  in  order  to 
iiften  at  their  doors  and  windows  in  the  night- 
time, to  the  converfation  which  pafled  in  do- 
meflick  intercourfe. 

He  repeatedly  threatened  to  fet  fire  to  the 
town  of  Rofeau,  in  cafe  the  ifland  fhould  be 
attacked;  and,  though  this  was  never  attempted 
by  the  Englifh  forces,  yet  that  town  was  fet  fire 
to  (as  it  was  believed)  by  the  French  foldiers,  and 
$here  was  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  go- 
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book  vernor  was  privy  to  it.  This  fuppofition  was 
Iir-  flrongly  corroborated  by  his  behaviour  on  the 
night  of  that  melancholy  fcene,  at  which  he  him- 
felf  was  prefent  the  belt  part  of  the  time,  and,  it 
is  very  confidently  afferted,  would  not  ahow  his 
foldiers  to  aflift  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  fave 
only  in  houfes  that  belonged  to  the  French 
inhabitants. 

This  fire  happened  the  evening  of  Eafler 
Sunday,  1781,  by  which  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred houfes  were  confumed  in  a few  hours;  and 
a vaft  quantity  of  rich  merchandize  and  effeffs 
deftroyed,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fieri  ing. 

While  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  thus 
groaning  under  domeftick  defpotifm,  they  had 
no  refources  from  without.  Their  trade  was 
entirely  cut  off,  infomuch,  that  during  five  years 
and  three  months,  the  time  that  the  ifland  of 
Dominica  was  in  pofleflion  of  the  French,  it  was 
not  reforted  to  by  any  veffels  from  Old  France, 
nor  was  any  of  its  produce  exported  to  that  king- 
dom ; but  part  of  it  was  fent  in  neutral  bot- 
toms to  the  Dutch  Ifland  of  St.  Euflatius,  be- 
fore its  capture  by  Admiral  Rodney;  and  from 
thence  it  was  exported  to  England,  under  the 
moft  extravagant  expences  and  lofs  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 
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o ther  parts  of  their  produce  were  fent  in  chap. 
Dutch  veflels,  which  were  engaged  for  the  pur-  m- 
pofe  in  England,  to  Rotterdam;  and  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  the 
produce  of  Dominica  was  fent  under  imperial 
colours  to  Oftend,  where  the  fugar  fold  from 
fix  to  eight  pounds  feeding  the  hogfhead. 

These  accumulated  diftrefles  ended  in  the  ab- 
folute  ruin  ot  many  of  the  planters,  and  no  lefs 
than  thirty  fugar  plantations  were,  in  confequence 
thereof,  thrown  up  and  abandoned  by  the  pro- 
prietors. At  length,  however,  the  day  of  deli- 
verance arrived  ; for,  in  the  month  of  January 
1783,  Dominica  was  reftored  to  the  government 
of  England.  The  joy  which,  on  this  event,  ani- 
mated the  bofom  and  enlightened  the  counte- 
nance of  every  man,  whom  painful  experience, 
under  an  arbitrary  government,  had  taught  to  fet 
a right  value  on  the  Britilh  conftitution,  may  be 
conceived,  but  cannot  be  deferibed.  The  inha- 
bitants were  now  reftored  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  former  privileges,  under  a civil  eftablifh- 
ment,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  other  Britifh  colo- 
nies in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  being  hereafter  to 
be  deferibed  at  length,  it  is  unneceffary  to  en- 
large upon  in  this  place,  except  to  obferve,  that 
the  legiflative  authority  of  this  ifland  is  veiled  in 
{he  commander  in  chief,  a council  of  twelve  gen- 
tlemen, 
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book  tlemen,  and  an  aflembly  of  nineteen  members  (k). 
ni*  The  few  obfervations  therefore  which  follow,  con- 
cerning its  prefent  ftate  and  productions,  will 
conclude  my  account. 

Dominica  contains  186,436  acres  of  land; 
and  is  divided  into  ten  pariQies.  The  town  of 
Rofeau  is  at  prefent  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and 
is  fituated  in  the  parilli  of  St.  Qeorge,  being 
about  feven  leagues  from  Prince  Rupert’s  bay. 
It  is  on  a point  of  land  on  the  S.  W.  fide  of  the 
ifland,  which  forms  two  bays,  viz.  Woodbridge’s 
bay  to  the  north,  and  Charlotteville  bay  to  the 
fouthward. 

Roseau  is  about  half  a mile  in  length, 
from  Charlotteville  to  Rofeau  river,  and  moflly 
two  furlongs  in  breadth,  but  lefs  in  fome  parts, 
being  of  a very  irregular  figure.  It  contains  not 
more  than  five  hundred  houfes,  exclufive  of  the 
Cottages  occupied  by  Negroes.  Before  its  cap- 
ture by  the  French,  it  contained  upwards  of  one 
thoufand. 

This  ifland  is  twenty-nine  miles  in  length, 
and  may  be  reckoned  fixteen  miles  in  breadth. 
It  contains  many  high  and  rugged  mountains, 
interfperfed  with  fine  vallies,  and  in  general  they 
appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains 

(i ) The  governor’s  falary,  exclufive  of  his  fees  of  office,  is 
£.  1,300  llerling,  payable  out  of  the  \\  per  cent,  duties; 
whether  he  has  any  addition  from  the  colonial  affembly,  I am 
not  informed. 
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(Contain  unextinguifhed  volcanoes,  which  fre-  chap. 
quently  difcharge  vaft  quantities  of  burning  ful-  m* 
phur.  From  thefe  mountains  alfo  iffue  fprings  ' "v  ' 
of  hot  water,  fome  of  which  are  fuppofed  to  pof- 
fefs  great  virtue  in  the  cafe  of  tropical  diforders. 

In  fome  places  the  water  is  faid  to  be  hot 
enough  to  coagulate  an  egg  (l). 

Dominica  is  well  watered,  there  being  up- 
wards of  thirty  fine  rivers  in  the  ifland,  befides 
a great  number  of  rivulets.  The  foil,  in  moft  of 
the  interior  country,  is  a light,  brown-coloured 
mould,  and  appears  to  have  been  wafiaed  from  the 
mountains.  Towards  the  lea-coaft,  and  in  many 
of  the  vallies,  it  is  a deep,  black,  and  rich  native 
earth,  and  leems  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  articles  of  Weft  Indian  produce.  The 
under  ftratum  is  in  fome  parts  a yellow  or  brick 
clay,  in  others  a ftiff  terrace,  but  the  land  is  in 
moft  places  very  ftony. 

I am  afraid,  however,  that  the  quantity  of 
fertile  foil  bears  but  a very  fmall  proportion  to 
the  whole  ; there  not  being  more  than  fifty  fugar 

(l)  In  the  woods  of  Dominica  are  innumerable  fwarms  of 
bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey,  both  of  which  are  equal  in  goodnefs  to  any  in 
Europe.  It  is  precifely  the  fame  fpecies  of  bee  as  in  Europe, 
and  muft  have  been  tranfported  thither;  the  native  bee  of  the 
Weft  Indies  being  a fmaller  fpecies,  unprovided  with  flings, 
and  very  different  in  its  manners  from  the  European. 
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book  plantations  at  prefent  in  cultivation,  and  it  h 
Iir-  computed,  that  on  an  average,  one  year  with  an- 
other, thofe  fifty  plantations  do  not  produce  an- 
nually more  than  three  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
fugar.  This  is  certainly  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
that  article  for  fuch  an  extenfive  illand,  or  even 
for  the  number  of  fugar  plantations  at  prefent 
under  cultivation,  allowing  only  one  hundred 
acres  of  canes  to  each. 

Coffee  teems  to  anfwer  better  than  fugar, 
there  being  fomewhat  more  than  two  hundred 
coffee  plantations  in  Dominica,  which  in  favour- 
able years  have  produced  three  millions  of  pounds 
weight. 

A small  part  of  the  lands  are  alfo  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  cacao,  indigo,  and  ginger  j 
but  I believe  that  moft  of  thefe  articles,  as  well 
as  of  the  cotton,  which  are  comprehended  in  the 
exports,  have  hitherto  been  obtained  from  the 
dominions  of  foreign  dates  in  South  America, 
and  imported  into  this  ifland  under  the  frec-port 
law. 

The  number  of  white  inhabitants,  of  all  de- 
fcriptions  and  ages,  appears,  by  the  lad  returns  to 
government,  in  1788,  to  be  1,236  ; of  free  ne- 
groes, &c.  445,  and  of  Haves  14,967.  There 
are  alfo  from  twenty  to  thirty  families  of  the  an- 
cient natives,  or  Charaibes,  properly  fo  called. 
They  are  a very  quiet,  inoffenfive  people,  fpeak 

a language 
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a language  of  their  own,  and  a little  French,  but  chap, 
none  of  them  underhand  Englifh  (m).  ni* 

Such  is  the  information  which  I have  col- 
iefted  concerning  the  civil  hiflory  and  prefent 
hate  of  Dominica,  for  great  part  of  which  I am 
indebted  to  a late  publication  by  Mr.  Atwood  (n). 

Nothing 


(m)  A late  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  thefe 
people  : “ They  are  of  a clear  copper  colour,  have  long, 
fleek,  black  hair : their  perfons  are  fhort,  flout,  and  well 
made,  but  they  disfigure  their  faces  by  flattening  their  fore- 
heads in  infancy.  They  live  chiefly  by  filhing  in  the  rivers 
and  the  fea,  or  by  fowling  in  the  woods,  in  both  which  pur- 
fuits  they  ufe  their  bows  and  arrows  with  wonderful  dexte- 
rity. It  is  faid  they  will  kill  the  fmallefl  bird  with  an  arrow 
at  a great  diftance,  or  transfix  a fifii  at  a confiderable  depth  in 
the  fea.  They  difplay  alfo  very  great  ingenuity  in  making 
curious  wrought  panniers,  or  bafkets,  of  filk  grafs,  or  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  trees.” 

(n)  See  the  Hiflory  of  the  Illand  of  Dominica,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Atwood,  1791.  Treating  of  the  natural  productions 
of  this  ifland,  Mr.  Atwood  gives  the  following  account  of  an 
infeft,  which  he  calls  the  vegetable  fly  “ It  is  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  fize  of  a fmall  cockchafer,  and  buries  itfelf  in 
the  ground,  where  it  dies ; and  from  its  body  fprings  up  a 
fmall  plant,  which  refembles  a young  coffee-tree,  only  that 
its  leaves  are  fmaller.  The  plant  is  often  overlooked,  from 
the  fuppofition  people  have  of  its  being  no  other  than  a cof- 
fee plant ; but  on  examining  it  properly,  the  difference  is 
eafily  diftinguiflied  ; the  head,  body,  and  feet  of  the  infeft 
appearing  at  the  foot,  as  perfeft  as  when  alive.”  This  ac- 
count is  extraordinary  but  not  more  furprifing  than  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Collins’s  defcription,  in  the  American  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions  *,  of  a certain  %oophyton  in  the  Ohio  coun- 


® Iutroduftion  to  vol,  iil.  p.  23. 
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Nothing  now  remains  but  to  fet  forth  the  parti- 
culars and  value  of  its  productions,  which  I fhall 
adopt,  as  in  other  cafes,  from  the  return  of  the 
InfpeCtor  General  for  the  year  1787. 


try,  which  (he  declares)  is  alternately  vegetable  and  animal  f 
for  having  crawled  about  the  woods  in  its  animal  Hate  until 
it  grows  weary  of  that  mode  of  exiftence,  it  fixes  itfelf  in  the 
ground,  and  becomes  a Jlately  plant , with  a ftcm  ijfuing  from 
its  mouth."  I give  thefe  accounts  as  I find  them,  without 
vouching  for  the  veracity  of  either. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  Veffels,  their  Tonnage,  and  Men  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  that 
cleared  outwards  from  the  Ifland  of  Dominica,  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  between  the  5th  January  1787,  and  the  5th 
January  1788,  with  the  Species,  Quantities,  and  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  according  to  the  aftual  Prices  in  London. 
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APPENDIX 

T O 

C H A P.  in.  OF  BOOK  II. 

A Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendfhip,  concluded 
the  17th  of  February  1773,  between  his  Ex- 
cellency General  Dalrymple,  on  the  part  of  His 
Britannick  Majefty,  and  by  the  Chiefs  of  Grand 
Sable,  Mafiraca,  Rabacca,  Macaricau  Byera, 
Coubamaron  Jambon,  Colourie,  Camacarabou 
Ourawarou,  and  Point  Efpaniol,  for  themfelves, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Charaibes  of  St.  Vincent  j 
that  is  to  fay  : 

“ 1.  All  hoftile  proceedings  are  to  ceafe,  and  a firm 
“ and  lafting  peace  and  friendfhip  to  fucceed. 

tc  The  Charaibes  fhall  acknowledge  his  Majefty  to 
“ be  the  rightful  fovereign  of  the  ifland  and  domain  of 
“ St.  Vincent’s;  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  as  their  * 
“ King ; promife  abfolute  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  and  lay 
“ down  their  arms. 

“ 3.  They  fhall  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  laws  and 
“ obedience  of  his  Majefty’s  government,  and  the  Go- 
“ vernor  fhall  have  power  to  enaft  further  regulations  for 
“ the  public  advantage  as  fhall  be  convenient.  (This 
“ article  only  refpe6ls  their  tranfadlions  with  his  Ma- 
“ jelly’s  fubjedfs,  not  being  Indians ; their  intercourle 
H and  cuftoms  with  each  other,  in  the  quarters  allotted 

u tliem. 
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“ them,  not  being  affe&ed  by  it.)  And  all  new  regula-  CHAP. 
“ tions  are  to  receive  his  Majefty’s  Governor’s  approba-  III. 


u tion  before  carried  into  execution. 

“ 4*  A portion  of  lands,  hereafter  mentioned,  fhall  be 
“ allotted  for  the  refidence  of  the  Charaibes  ; viz.  from 
<c  the  river  Byera  to  Point  Efpagniol  on  the  one  fide,  and 
“ from  the  river  Analibou  to  Point  Efpagniol  on  the 
“ other  fide,  according  to  lines  to  be  drawn  by  his  Ma- 
“ jelly’s  lurveyors,  from  the  fources  of  the  rivers  to  the 
“ tops  of  the  mountains ; the  reft  of  the  lands,  formerly 
“ inhabited  by  Charaibes,  for  the  future  to  belong  en- 
“ tirely  to  his  Majefty. 

46  5.  Thofe  lands  Ihall  not  be  alienated,  either  by 
“ fale,  leafe,  or  otherwife,  but  to  perfons  properly  autho- 
“ rized  by  his  Majefty  to  receive  them. 

“ 6.  Roads,  ports,  batteries,  and  communications  fhall 
“ be  made,  as  his  Majefty  pleafes. 

“7.  No  undue  intercourfe  with  the  French  iflands 
“ Ihall  be  allowed. 

<c  8.  Run-away  Haves  in  the  poffeftion  of  the  Cha- 
<c  raibes  are  to  be  delivered  up,  and  endeavours  ufed  to 
cc  difcover  and  apprehend  the  others ; and  an  engage- 
“ ment  fhall  be  entered  into,  not  to  encourage,  receive, 
{£  or  harbour  any  Have  whatever  : the  forfeiture  of  lands 
t£  fhall  be  the  penalty  for  harbouring  Haves ; and  carrying 
K them  off  the  ifland  fhall  be  confidered  as  a capital 
11  crime. 

<c  9.  Perfons  guilty  of  capital  crimes  againft  the 
u Englifh  are  to  be  delivered  up. 

G g 
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“ 10.  In  time  of  danger,  the  Charaibes  (hall  be  aiding 
“ and  aflifting  to  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts  againft  their 
u enemies. 

i 

“ 1 1.  The  three  chains  to  remain  to  his  Majefty. 

<c  12.  All  confpiracies  and  plots  againft  his  Majefty, 

{C  or  his  government,  are  to  be  made  known  to  his  Go- 
« vernor,  or  other  civil  magiftrates. 

“ 13.  Leave  (if  required)  is  given  to  the  Charaibes 
“ to  depart  this  ifland,  with  their  families  and  properties, 
u and  afliftance  in  their  tranfportation. 

“ 14.  Free  accefs  to  the  quarters  allowed  to  the  Cha- 
“ raibes  is  to  be  given  to  perfons  properly  empowered 
“ to  go  in  purfuit  of  run- away  ftaves,  and  Cafe  condudl 
<c  afforded  them. 

“ 15.  Deferters  from  his  Majefty’s  fervice  (if  any) 
tc  and  run-away  ftaves  from  the  French,  fhall  be  de- 
“ livered  up,  in  order  that'  they  may  be  returned  to  their 
“ matters. 

<c  16.  The  chiefs  of  the  different  quarters  are  to  render 
<c  an  account  of  the  names  and  number  of  the  inhabitants 
“ of  their  refpedlive  diftricts. 

“17.  The  chiefs,  and  other  Charaibes,  inhabitants, 
<c  are  to  attend  the  Governor,  when  ever  required,  for 
“ his  Majefty’s  fervice. 

“ 18.  All  poffible  facility,  confiftent  with  the  laws  of 
“ Great  Britain,  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  Charaibes  in  the 
“ fale  of  their  produce,  and  in  their  trade  to  the  different 
<!  Britifh  iflands. 


19.  Entire 
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« 19.  Entire  liberty  of  fifhing,  as  well  on  the  coaft  CHAP. 
« of  St.  Vincent’s,  as  at  the  neighbouring  keys,  is  to  be  nr. 

“ allowed  them. 

« 20.  In  all  cafes,  when  the  Charaibes  conceive  them- 
“ felves  injured  by  his  Majefty’s  other  fubjeCts,  or  other 
« perfons,  and  are  defirous  of  having  reference  to  the 

laws,  or  to  the  civil  magiftrates,  an  agent,  being  one 
“ of  his  Majefty’s  natural  born  fubjeCts,  may  be  em- 
“ ployed  by  themfelves,  or  if  more  agreeable  at  his  Ma- 
“ jefty’s  coft. 

u2i.  No  ftrangers,  or  white  perfons,  are  to  be  allowed 
“ to  fettle  among  the  Charaibes,  without  permiffion  firffc 
“ obtained  in  writing  from  the  Governor. 

“ 22.  Thefe  articles  fubfcribed  to  and  obferved,  the 
“ Charaibes  are  to  be  pardoned,  fecured,  and  fixed  in  their 
“ property,  accordingly  to  his  Majefty’s  directions  given, 

44  and  all  paft  offences  forgot. 

“ 23.  After  the  figning  of  this  treaty,  fhould  any  of 
44  the  Charaibes  refufe  to  obferve  the  condition  of  it,  they 
« are  to  be  confidered  and  treated  as  enemies  by  both 
« parties,  and  the  moft  effectual  means  ufed  to  reduce 
44  them. 

44  24.  The  Charaibes  fhall  take  the  following  oath; 

44  viz. 

« We,  A.  B.  do  fwear,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal 
44  God,  and  Chrift  Jefus,  that  we  will  bear  true 
“ allegiance  to  his  Majefty  George  the  Third,  of 
44  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  De- 
“ fender  of  the  Faith,  &c. ; and  that  we  will  pay 
“ due  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and 
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“the  Iftand  of  St.  Vincent;  and  will  well  and 
“ truly  obferve  every  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
“ eluded  between  his  laid  Majefty  and  the  Cha- 
<c  raibes  ; and  we  do  acknowledge  that  his  faid 
tc  Majefty  is  rightful  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  all  the 
“ Ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  and  that  the  lands  held 
“ by  us  the  Charaibes  are  granted  through  his 
“ Majefty’s  clemency. 

u On  the  part  of  his  Majefty, 

“ W.  Dalrymple. 


“ On  the  part  of  the  Charaibes, 


“ Jean  Baptifte, 

“ Dufont  Begot, 

<c  Boyordell, 

<c  Dirang, 

“ Chatoyer, 

“ Doucre  Baramont, 
“ Lai i me,  junior, 

“ Broca, 

“ Saioe, 

“ Francois  Laron. 

“ Saint  Laron. 

“ Anifette, 

“ Clement, 

<l  Bigott, 


“ Simon, 

“ Lalime,  fenior. 

“ Baiiamont, 

“ Juftin  Baiiamont, 

“ Matthieu, 

“ Jean  Louis  Pacquin, 
“ Gadel  Goibau, 

“ John  Baptifte, 

“ Lonen, 

“ Boyvidon, 

“Du  Vallet, 

“ Boucharie, 

“ Deruba  Babilliard, 

“ Canaia.” 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Leeward  Charaibean  If  and  Government,  compre- 
hending St.  C/iriJiopher's , Nevis,  Antigua,  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  the  Virgin  IJlands. — Civil  Hifory  and 
Geographical  Defcription  of  each. — Table  of  Ex- 
ports from  each  IJland for  1787  ; and  an  Account 
of  the  Money  arifmg  from  the  Duty  of  Four  and 
a Half  per  Cent.  Obfervations  concerning  their 
Decline  •,  and  a Jhort  Account  of  the  IJlands  of 
Bermudas  and  the  Bahamas „ 

The  Britifh  Leeward  IHands,  fince  the  year  chap. 
1672,  have  conflituted  one  diftindt  government ; iv. 
the  governor  being  filled  Captain  General  of  the  ' v "u 
Leeward  Charaibean  Ifands . He  vifits  each  oc- 
cafionally,  but  his  chief  feat  of  refidence  is  An- 
tigua ; the  government  of  each,  in  the  abfence 
of  the  governor-general,  being  ufually  adminif- 
tered  by  a lieutenant-governor,  whofe  authority 
is  limited  to  that  particular  ifland,  and  where  no 
lieutenant-governor  is  appointed,  the  prefident  of 
the  council  takes  the  command.  I (hall  treat  of 
them  feparately,  and  afterwards  combine,  in  a 
concife  luminary,  thofe  circumflances  which  are 
common  to  them  all. 

Gg  3 Their 
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book  Their  civil  hiftory  will  be  Ihort  j for  in  this 
IJI-  part  of  my  fubiedt  I have  but  little  to  add  to  the 
• y / recital  of  Oldmixon,  and  other  writers,  who  have 
preceded  me  ; and  where  novelty  is  wanting,  bre- 
vity is  indifpenfibly  requifite. 


Section  I. 

St.  CHRISTOPHER’S. 

TRIE  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  was  called  by 
its  ancient  pofleffors,  the  Charaibes,  Liamuiga , or 
the  Fertile  Hand.  It  was  difcovered  in  No- 
vember 1493,  by  Columbus  himfelf,  who  was  fo 
pleafed  with  its  appearance,  that  he  honoured  it 
with  his  own  Chriftian  name.  But  it  was  neither 
planted  nor  poffefled  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was, 
however  (notwithftanding  that  the  general  opi- 
nion afcribes  the  honour  of  feniority  to  Barba- 
does)  the  eldeft  of  all  the  Britifh  territories  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and,  in  truth,  the  common  mother 
both  of  the  Englifh  and  French  fettlements  in 
the  Charaihean  iflands.  The  fadt,  as  related  by 
an  hiftorian  (a),  to  whofe  induftry  and  know- 
ledge I have  been  fo  largely  indebted  in  my  ac- 


(a)  Dr.  John  Campbell. 


count 
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count  of  St.  Vincent,  was  this,  “ In  the  number  chap. 
of  thofe  gentlemen  who  accompanied  Captain  Iv- 
Roger  North,  in  a voyage  to  Surinam,  was  Mr. 

Thomas  Warner,  who  making  an  acquaintance 
there  with  Captain  Thomas  Painton,  a very  ex- 
perienced feaman,  the  latter  fuggefted  how  much 
eaiier  it  would  be  to  fix,  and  preferve  in- good 
order,  a colony  in  one  of  the  fmall  iflands,  de- 
fpifed  and  deferted  by  the  Spaniards;  than  on 
that  vaft  country,  the  continent,  where,  for  want 
Gf  fufficient  authority,  all  things  were  fallen  into 
confufion  ; and  he  particularly  pointed  out  for 
that  purpofe  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher.  This 
gentleman  dying,  Mr.  Warner  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1620,  refolved  to  put  his  friend’s  project 
in  execution.  He  accordingly  affociated  him- 
felf  with  fourteen  other  perfons,  and  with  them 
took  his  paffage  on  board  a fhip  bound  to  Vir- 
ginia. From  thence  he  and  his  companions 
failed  from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  where  they  arrived 
in  January  1623, and  by  the  month  of  September 
following  had  raifed  a good  crop  of  tobacco, 
which  they  propofed  to  make  their  ftaple  com- 
modity.” It  has  been  fhewn  in  a former  chap- 
ter, that  the  firft  actual  eftabhfhment  in  Barba- 
does,  took  place  the  latter  end  of  1624. 

By  the  generality  of  hiftorians,  who  have  treat- 
ed of  the  affairs  of  the  Weft  Indies,  it  is  aflerted 
that  a party  of  the  French,  under  the  command 
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book  of  a perfon  of  the  name  of  D’Efnambuc,  took 
pofleflion  of  one  part  of  this  iiland,  on  the  fame 
day  that  Mr.  Warner  landed  on  the  other ; but 
the  truth  is,  that  the  firft  landing  of  Warner 
and  his  afTociates  happened  two  years  before  the 
arrival  of  D’Efnambuc ; who,  it  is  admitted  by 
Du  Tertre,  did  not  leave  France  until  1625. 
Unfortunately,  the  Englifh  fettlers,  in  the  latter 
end  of  1623,  had  their  plantations  demolilhed  by 
a dreadful  hurricane,  which  put  a fudden  flop  to 
their  progrefs.  In  confequence  of  this  calamity, 
Mr.  Warner  returned  to  England  to  implore 
fuccour ; and  it  was  on  that  occafion  that  he 
fought  and  obtained  the  powerful  patronage  and 
fupport  of  James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlifle.  This 
nobleman  caufed  a (hip  to  be  fitted  out,  laden 
with  all  kinds  of  neceftaries.  It  was  called  the 
Hopewell ; and  arrived  at  St.  Chriftopher’s  on 
the  18th  of  May  1624;  and  thus  he  certainly 
preferved  a fet dement,  which  had  otherwife  died 
in  its  infancy.  Warner  himfelf  did  not  return 
to  St.  Chriftopher’s  until  the  year  following. 
He  was  then  accompanied  by  a large  body  of 
recruits,  and  D’Efnambuc  arrived  about  the  lame 
time;  perhaps  the  fame  day.  This  latter  was 
the  captain  of  a French  privateer ; and,  having 
in  an  engagement  with  a Spanilh  galleon  of  fu- 
perior  ftrength,  been  very  roughly  handled,  he 
was  obliged,  after  lofing  feveral  of  his  men,  to 

feek 
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Feck  refuge  in  thefe  iflands.  He  brought  with  chap. 
him  to  St.  Chriftopher’s  about  thirty  hardy  ve-  IV‘ 
terans,  and  they  were  cordially  received  by  the 
Englifh,  who  appear  at  this  time  to  have  been 
under  fome  apprehenfions  of  the  Charaibes.  Hi- 
therto Warner’s  firffc  colony  had  lived  on  friendly 
terms  with  thefe  poor  favages,  by  whom  they 
were  liberally  fupplied  with  provifions ; but  hav- 
ing Ceized  on  their  lands,  the  confcioufnefs  of 
deferving  retaliation  made  the  planters  appre- 
henfive  of  an  attack,  when  probably  none  was 
intended.  Du  Tertre  relates,  that  the  French 
and  Englifh  receiving  information  of  a projected 
revolt,  concurred  in  a fcheme  for  feizing  the 
confpirators  beforehand.  Accordingly  they  fell 
on  the  Charaibes  by  night,  and,  having  murdered 
in  cold  blood  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  ftouteft,  drove  all  the  reft  from 
the  illand,  except  fucli  of  the  women  as  were 
young  and  handfome,  of  whom,  fays  the  reverend 
hiftorian,  they  made  concubines  and  flaves.  Such 
is  the  account  of  a contemporary  author,  Pere  Du 
Tertre,  who  relates  thefe  tranfacftions  with  per- 
fect compofure,  as  founded  on  common  ufage, 
and  not  unwarrantable  in  their  nature.  He 
adds,  that  fuch  of  the  Charaibes  as  efcaped  the 
maffacre,  having  given  the  alarm  to  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  a large  body 
pi  them  returned  foon  afterwards,  breathing  re- 
venge j 
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book  venge  ; and  now  the  conflict  became  ferious."' 
hi.  The  Europeans,  however,  more  from  the  fupe- 
U riority  of  their  weapons,  than  of  their  valour,  be- 
came conquerors  in  the  end  ; but  their  triumph 
was  dearly  purchafed  ; one  hundred  of  their  num- 
ber having  been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

After  this  exploit,  which  Du  Tertre  calls  a 
glorious  victory,  the  Charaibes  appear  to  have 
quitted  altogether  this  and  fome  of  the  lmall 
ifiands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  have  retired 
fouthwards.  The  two  leaders,  Warner  and  D’Ef- 
nambuc,  about  the  fame  time,  found  it  neceflary 
to  return  to  Europe  for  the  purpofe  of  foliciting 
fuccour  from  their  refpeclive  nations ; and  bring- 
ing with  them  the  name  of  conquerors,  they 
feverally  met  with  all  pofiible  encouragement, 
Warner  was  knighted  by  his  fovereign,  and 
through  the  intereft  of  his  noble  patron  fent 
back  as  governor  in  1626  with  four  hundred  new 
recruits,  amply  fupplied  with  neceflaries  of  all 
kinds ; while  Defnambuc,  under  the  patronage 
of  Richlieu  (the  minifter  of  France)  projected 
the  eftablifhment  of  an  exclufive  company  for 
trading  to  this  and  fome  of  the  other  ifiands. 
That  minifter  concurred  with  Defnambuc  in 
opinion,  that  fuch  an  inftitution  was  beft  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  of  commerce  and  colonization ; 
— an  erroneous  conclufion,  which  Defnambuc 
himfelf  had  foon  abundant  occaiion  to  lament ; 
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for  the  French  in  general  either  mifunderftood  chap. 
or  difapproved  the  project.  Subfcriptions  came  IV- 
in  reludantly,  and  the  fhips  which  the  new 
company  fitted  out  on  this  occafion,  were  fo 
wretchedly  fupplied  with  provifions  and  necef- 
faries,  that  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  re- 
cruits, who  failed  from  France  with  Defnambuc, 
in  February  1627,  the  greater  part  perifhed  mi- 
ferably  at  fea  for  want  of  food. 

The  Englifh  received  the  furvivors  with  com- 
panion and  kindnefs ; and  for  preventing  contefts 
in  future  about  their  refpedive  limits,  the  com- 
manders of  each  nation  agreed  to  divide  the  whole 
ifland  pretty  equally  between  their  followers.  A 
treaty  of  partition  for  this  purpofe  was  reduced 
to  writing,  and  figned,  with  many  formalities,  on 
the  third  of  May  1627  : it  comprehended  alfo 
a league  defenfive  and  offenfive ; but  this  alliance 
proved  of  little  avail  againft  the  Spanith  invafion 
in  1629,  the  circumftances  whereof  I have  elfe- 
where  related^.  Yet  furely,  unjuftifiable  as 
that  attack  may  be  deemed,  if  the  condud  of  the 
new  fettlers  towards  the  Charaibes  was  fuch  as 
Du  Tertre  relates,  we  have  but  little  caufe  to 
lament  over  the  miferies  which  befel  them.  The 
mind  exults  in  the  chaftifement  of  cruelty,  even 
when  the  inftruments  of  vengeance  are  as  cri- 
minal as  the  objeds  of  punifhment. 


(b)  Book  II.  Chap.  ii. 
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book  It  may  now  be  thought  that  thofe  of  the  two 
IIJ-  nations  who  furvived  fo  deftrudtive  a ftorm,  had 
learnt  moderation  and  forbearance  in  the  fchool 
of  adverfity ; and  indeed  for  fome  years  they  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  on  terms  of  good  neighbour- 
hood with  each  other;  but  at  length  national 
rivalry  and  hereditary  animofity  were  allowed 
their  full  influence,  infomuch  that,  for  half  a 
century  afterwards,  this  little  ifland  exhibited  a 
difgufting  fcene  of  internal  contention,  violence, 
and  bloodthed.  It  is  impofiible  at  this  time  to 
pronounce  with  certainty,  whether  the  French 
or  the  Englifh  were  the  firfl  aggreflors.  It  is 
probable  that  each  nation  would  lay  the  blame 
on  the  other.  We  are  told  that  in  the  firfl; 
Dutch  war,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  French 
king  declaring  for  the  United  States,  his  fubjects 
in  St.  Chriftopher’s,  difdaining  an  inglorious  neu- 
trality, attacked  the  Englifh  planters,  and  drove 
them  out  of  their  pofleflions ; which  were  after- 
wards, by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  reftored  to  them. 
In  1689,  in  confequence  of  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  England  the  preceding  year, 
the  French  planters  in  this  ifland,  declaring  them- 
felves  in  the  interefts  of  the  abdicated  monarch, 
attacked  and  expelled  their  Englifh  neighbours 
a fecond  time,  laying  wafte  their  plantations,  and 
committing  fuch  outrages  as  are  unjuftifiable 
among  civilized  nations,  even  in  a time  of  open 
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and  avowed  hoftility.  Their  condudt  on  this  oc-  chap. 
cafion  was  deemed  To  cruel  and  treacherous,  that  IV* 
it  was  affigned  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  ' 
among  the  caufes  which  induced  them  to  declare 
war  againlt  the  French  nation.  Even  fortune 
herfelf,  inclining  at  length  to  the  fide  of  juftice, 
from  henceforward  deferted  them  ; for,  after  they 
had  continued  about  eight  months  foie  mailers 
of  the  illand,  the  Englilh  under  the  command  of 
General  Codrington,  returning  in  great  force,  not 
only  compelled  the  French  inhabitants  to  fur- 
render,  but  actually  tranfported  eighteen  hundred 
of  them  to  Martinico  and  Hifpaniola.  It  is  true, 
that  reparation  was  ftipulated  to  be  made  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in  1697  ; but  war  again 
breaking  out  between  the  two  nations  in  1702, 
the  French  planters  derived  but  little  advantage 
from  that  claufe  in  their  favour.  They  had  how- 
ever, in  1705,  the  gloomy  fatisfadtion  to  behold 
many  of  the  Englilh  poffellions  again  laid  walle 
by  a French  armament,  which  committed  fuch 
ravages,  that  the  Britilh  parliament  found  it 
necedary  to  diftribute  the  lum  of  £.  103,000 
among  the  lufferers,  to  enable  them  to  re-lettle 
their  plantations.  Happily,  this  was  the  laffc 
exertion  of  national  enmity  and  civil  difcord 
within  this  little  community;  for,  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  the  illand  was  ceded  wholly  to  the 
Englilh,  and  the  French  polfeffions  publickly 
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book  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Englifh  government. 

IIX*  In  1733,  £•  80,000  of  the  money  was  appro- 
priated as  a marriage  portion  with  the  Princefs 
Anne,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Some  few  of  the  French  planters,  indeed,  who 
confented  to  take  the  oaths,  were  naturalized, 
and  permitted  to  retain  their  eftates. 

Such  were  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the 
Britifh  eftablifhment  in  the  Ifland  of  St.  Chrif- 
topher.  The  circumftances  which  attended  the 
French  invafion  in  the  beginning  of  1782,  when 
a garrifon  of  lefs  than  one  thoufand  effedtive 
men  (including  the  militia)  was  attacked  by  eight 
thoufand  of  the  bed  difciplined  troops  of  France, 
fupported  by  a fleet  of  thirty- two  fhips  of  war ; 
the  confequent  furrender  of  the  ifland,  after  a 
mod  vigorous  and  noble  defence  ; and  its  redo- 
ration  to  Great  Britain  by  the  general  peace  of 
1783,  being  within  every  perfon’s  recollection, 
need  not  be  related  at  large  in  this  work.  I 
fhall  therefore  conclude  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars, which  I prefume  are  fomewhat  lefs  fa- 
miliar to  the  general  reader,  and  their  accuracy 
may  be  depended  on. 

St.  Christopher  lies  in  170  15'  North  lati- 
tude, and  63°  17'  Weft  longitude ; it  is  about 
fourteen  leagues  in  circuit,  and  contains  43,726 
acres  of  land,  of  which  about  17,000  acres  are 
appropriated  to  the  growth  of  fugar,  and  4,000 
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to  pafturage.  As  fugar  is  the  only  commodity  chap. 
of  any  account  that  is  raifed,  except  provifions  IV* 
and  a little  cotton,  it  is  probable,  that  nearly  one 
half  the  whole  ifland  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 

The  interior  part  of  the  country  confilts  indeed 
of  many  rugged  precipices,  and  barren  moun- 
tains. Of  thefe,  the  loftiell  is  Mount-Mifery 
(evidently  a decayed  volcano)  which  rifes  3,711 
feet  in  perpendicular  height  from  the  fea  (b). 

Nature,  however,  has  made  abundant  amends 
for  the  fterility  of  the  mountains,  by  the  fertility 
flie  has  bellowed  upon  the  plains.  No  part  of 
the  Well-Indies  that  I have  feen,  poffefles  even 
the  fame  fpecies  of  foil  that  is  found  in  St.  Chril- 
topher’s.  It  is  in  general  a dark  grey  loam,  fo 
light  and  porous  as  to  be  penetrable  by  the 
flighted:  application  of  the  hoe  ; and  I conceive 
it  to  be  the  production  of  fubterraneous  fires, 
the  black  ferruginous  pumice  of  naturalills,  finely 
incorporated  with  a pure  loam,  or  virgin  mould. 

The  under  itratum  is  gravel,  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  deep.  Clay  is  no  where  found,  except  at 
a confiderable  height  in  the  mountains. 


(b ) There  is  an  immenfe  crater  on  the  top  of  this  moun- 
tain, the  bottom  of  which  is  nearly  level,  and  fuppofed  to 
contain  50  acres,  of  which  feven  are  covered  with  water; 
the  reft  are  clothed  with  high  grafs  and  trees,  among  which 
the  mountain  cabbage  is  very  confpicuous.  From  the  cran- 
nies or  fiftures  of  this  crater  ftill  flow  ftreams  of  hot  water, 
which  are  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fulphur,  alum,  and  vi- 
triolick  acid. 
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book  By  what  procefs  of  nature  the  foil  which  I 
. J^r'  , have  mentioned  becomes  more  efpecially  fuited 
to  the  production  of  fugar  than  any  other  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  it  is  neither  within  my  province 
nor  ability  to  explain.  The  circumftance,  how- 
ever, is  unqueftionable.  Canes,  planted  in  par- 
ticular fpots,  have  been  known  to  yield  8,000  lbs. 
of  Mufcovado  fugar  from  a fingle  acre.  One 
gentleman,  in  a favourable  feafon,  made  6,400  lbs. 
or  four  hogfheads  of  fixteen  cwt.  each  per  acre, 
on  an  average  return  of  his  whole  crop.  It  is 
not  however  pretended,  that  the  greateft  part,  or 
even  a very  large  proportion  of  the  cane  land, 
throughout  the  ifland,  is  equally  productive. 
The  general  average  produce  for  a feries  of  years 
is  16,000  hogfheads  of  fixteen  cwt.  which,  as 
one-half  only  of  the  whole  cane  land,  or  8,500 
acres,  is  annually  cut  (the  remainder  being  in 
young  canes)  gives  nearly  two  hogfheads  of  fix- 
teen cwt.  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  the  land  in 
ripe  canes ; but  even  this  is  a prodigious  return, 
not  equalled  I imagine  by  any  other  fugar  coun- 
try in  any  part  of  the  globe.  In  Jamaica,  though 
fome  of  the  choiceft  lands  may  yield  in  favour- 
able years  two  hogfheads  of  fixteen  cwt.  per 
acre ; the  cane  land  which  is  cut  annually,  taken 
altogether,  does  not  yield  above  a fourth  part 
as  much. 

I am  informed,  however,  that  the  planters  of 
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St.  Chriftopher’s  are  at  a great  expence  for  ma-  c h a p. 
nure;  that  they  never  cut  ratoon  canes  (c)  ; and  1V- 
although  there  is  no  want  in  the  country  of 
fprings  and  rivulets  for  the  fupport  of  the  inha- 
bitants, their  plantations  fuffer  much  in  dry  wea- 
ther, as  the  fubftratum  does  not  long  retain  moif- 
ture  (d). 

This  illand  is  divided  into  nine  parifhes,  and 
contains  four  towns  and  hamlets,  viz.  Bafieterre 
(the  prcfent  capital,  as  it  was  formerly  that  of 
the  French,  containing  about  800  houfes)  Sandy- 
Point,  Old  Road,  and  Deep  Bay.  Of  thefe,  the 
two  firft  are  ports  of  entry,  eftablifhed  by  law. 

The  fortifications  confift  of  Charles-Fort  and 
Brimfbone-Hill,  both  near  Sandy-Point ; three 
batteries  at  Bafieterre,  one  at  Fig-Tree  Bay,  an- 
other at  Palmeto-Point,  and  fome  fmaller  ones 
of  no  great  importance. 

The  proportion  which  St.  Chriftopher’s  con- 
tributes, with  the  other  ifiands,  towards  an  ho- 
nourable provifion  for  the  Governor  General,  is 
£.  1,000  currency  per  annum  ; which  is  fettled 
on  him  by  the  afifembly  immediately  on  his  ar- 

( c)  Ratoon  canes  are  flioots  from  old  roots,  as  will  be  fully 
explained  hereafter. 

(d)  The  woods  on  the  mountainous  part  of  this  illand 
harbour  abundance  of  a finall  lpecies  of  monkey,  troops  of 
which  frequently  come  down  to  devour  the  canes,  and  do 
inconceivable  mifchief. 
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book  rival.  He  has  betides  home  perquifites ; and  in 
1 TI-  time  of  war  they  are  considerable. 

Each  ifland  within  this  government  has  a 
feparate  council,  and  each  of  them  an  aSTembly, 
or  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  In  St.  Chriftopher’s, 
the  council  Should  coniifl  of  ten  members,  but 
it  is  fcldom  that  more  than  feven  are  prefent. 
The  houfe  of  aSTembly  is  compofed  of  twenty- 
four  reprefentatives,  of  whom  fifteen  make  a 
quorum.  Tire  requisite  qualification  is  a free- 
hold of  forty  acres  of  land,  or  a houfe  worth  forty 
pounds  a year.  Of  the  electors,  the  qualifica- 
tion is  a freehold  of  ten  pounds  per  annum. 

The  Governor  of  this,  and  the  other  islands 
in  the  fame  government,  is  chancellor  by  his 
office,  and  in  St.  Christopher’s  fits  alone.  At- 
tempt's have  been  made  to  join  fome  of  the 
council  with  him,  as  in  Barbadoes ; but  hitherto 
without  fuccefs,  the  inhabitants  drooling  rather 
to  fubmit  to  the  expence  and  delay  of  following 
the  chancellor  to  Antigua,  than  Suffer  the  incon- 
venienev  of  having  on  the  chancery  bench  judges, 
fome  of  whom  it  is  probable,  from  their  fituation 
and  connections,  may  be  interested  in  the  event 
of  every  fait  that  may  come  before  them. 

In  this  island,  as  in  Jamaica,  the  jurisdiction 
of  both  the  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas, 
centers  in  one  fuperior  court,  wherein  juftice  is 
administered  by  a chief  justice  and  four  puifne 
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judges.  The  chief  is  appointed  by  the  crown, 
the  others  by  the  governor  in  the  King’s  name, 
and  they  all  hold  their  commiflions  during  plea- 
fure.  The  office  of  chief  judge  is  worth  about 
£.  600  per  annum.  The  emoluments  of  the  affift- 
ant  judges  are  trifling. 

The  prefent  number  of  white  inhabitants  is 
computed  at  4,000,  and  taxes  are  levied  on 
26,000  negroes ; and  there  are  about  three  hun- 
dred blacks  and  mulattoes  of  free  condition. 

As  in  the  other  Bntifh  iflands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, all  the  white  men  from  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  to  fixty  are  obliged  to  enlift  in  the  militia, 
and  in  this  ifiand  they  ferve  without  pay.  They 
form  two  regiments  of  foot,  although  the  whole 
number  of  effective  men  in  each  regime'nt  feldom 
exceeds  three  hundred  ; but  there  is  likewife  a 
company  of  free  blacks,  and  this,  before  the  late 
war,  conffitutecl  the  whole  of  the  military  force 
within  the  ifiand ; the  Britifh  government  refuf- 
ing  to  fend  them  troops  of  any  kind. 

Of  the  wifdom  of  fuch  conduct  in  Great 
Britain,  the  reader  will  be  able  properly  to  judge, 
when  he  is  told,  that  the  natural  flrength  of  this 
ifiand,  from  the  conformation  and  inequalities  of 
its  furface,  is  fuch,  that  a garrifon  of  two  thou- 
fiand  effective  troops,  properly  fuppiied  with  am- 
munition and  provisions,  would  in  all  human 
Hli  2 probability 
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book  probability  have  rendered  it  impregnable  to-  the 
Iir*  formidable  invafion  of  1782. 

V°^v  With  St.  Chriftopher’s  furrendered  alfo  the 

Hand  of  Nevis ; from  which  it  is  divided  only 
by  a fmall  channel,  and  of  which  I {hall  now  give 
fopie  account. 


Section  IT. 
NEVIS. 

THIS  beautiful  little  fpot  is  nothing  more 
than  a tingle  mountain,  rifing  like  a cone  in  an 
eafy  afeent  from  the  fea ; the  circumference  of 
its  bate  not  exceeding  eight  Englifh  leagues.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  Columbus  beftowed  on 
it  the  appellation  of  Nieves,  or  77/ £ Snows , from 
its  refemblance  to  a mountain  ot  the  fame  name 
in  Spain,  the  top  of  w hich  is  covered  with  fnow  ; 
but  it  is  not  an  improbable  conje&ure,  that  in 
thofe  days  a white  fmoke  was  feen  to  Hue  from 
the  fummit,  which  at  a diftance  had  a fnow-like 
appearance,  and  that  it  rather  derived  its  name 
from  thence.  That  the  Hand  was  produced  by 
fome  volcanick  explollon,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
for  there  is  a hollow,  or  crater,  near  the  fummit, 
{till  viable,  which  contains  a hot  ipring  ftrongly 
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impregnated  with  fulphur;  and  fulphur  is  fre-  chap. 
quently  found  in  fubftance,  in  the  neighbouring  3V* 
gullies  and  cavities  of  the  earth.  V y * 

The  country  is  well  watered,  and  the  land  in 
general  fertile,  a fmall  proportion  towards  the 
fummit  of  the  ifland  excepted,  which  anfwers 
however  for  the  growth  of  ground  provi lions, 
fuch  as  yams  and  other  efculent  vegetables.  The 
foil  is  ftony ; the  beft  is  a loofe  black  mould,  on 
a clay.  In  fome  places,  the  upper  ftratum  is  a 
ft  iff  clay,  which  requires  labour,  but  properly  di- 
vided and  pulverifed,  repays  the  labour- bellowed 
upon  it.  The  general  produce  01  fugar  (its  only 
ftaple  production)  .is  one  hogfhead  ot  lixteen 
cwt.per  acre  from  all  the  canes  that  are  annually 
cut,  which  being  about  4,000  acres,  the  return 
of  the  whole  is  an  equal  number  of  hogfheads, 
and  this  was  the  average  fixed  on  by  the  French 
government  in  17 82,  as  a rule  for  regulating  the 
taxes.  As  at  St.  Chriftopher’s  the  planters  fel- 
dom  cut  ratoon  canes. 

This  ifland,  fmall  as  it  is,  is  divided  into  five 
parifhes.  It  contains  a town  called  C’harles- 
Town,  the  feat  of  government  and  a port  of 
entry,  and  there  are  two  other  fhipping  places, 
called  Indian-Caftle  and  New-Caftle,  The  prin- 
cipal fortification  is  at  Charles-Town,  and  is  called 
Charles  Fort.  The  commandant  is  appointed  by 
the  crown,  hut  receives  a falary  from  the  ifland, 
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The  government,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General, is  adminiftered  by  the  prefident 
of  the  council.  This  board  is  compofed  of  the 
prefident,  and  fix  other  members.  The  houfe 
of  afiembly  confifls  of  fifteen  reprefentatives  j 
three  for  each  pari  fir. 

The  adminiftration  of  common  law  is  under 
the  guidance  of  a chief  juftice,  and  two  affiftant 
judges,  and  there  is  an  oflice  for  the  regiftry  of 
deeds. 

The  prefent  number  of  white  inhabitants  is 
ftated  to  me  not  to  exceed  fix  hundred,  while  the 
negroes  amount  to  about  ten  thoufand  ; a dif- 
proportion  which  necefifarily  converts  all  fuch 
white  men  as  are  not  exempted  by  age  or  decre- 
pitude, into  a well-regulated  militia, among  which 
there  is  a troop  confifting  of  fifty  horfe,  well 
mounted  and  accoutred.  Englifh  forces,  on  the 
Britifh  eftablilhment,  they  have  none. 

The  Endifh  firft  eftablifhed  themfelves  in 

o 

this  ifiand  in  the  year  1628,  under  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner. 
Among  the  different  dalles  of  men,  who  fought 
to  improve  their  fortunes  in  St.  Chriftopher’s  by 
t he  patronage  of  that  enterprifing  leader,  it  can 
hardly  be  prefumed,  that  every  individual  ex- 
perienced the  full  gratification  of  his  hopes  and 
expectations.  In  ail  focieties,  there  are  many 
who  will  confider  themfelves  unjuftly  overlooked 

and 
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and  forgotten.  Of  the  companions  of  Warner’s  c h a p 
earned:  voyages,  it  is  probable  that  tome  would  iv. 
fet  too  high  a value  on  their  fervices,  and  of 
thole  who  ventured  afterwards,  many  would 
complain,  on  their  arrival,  that  the  bed  lands 
were  pre-occupied.  To  foften  and  temper  fuch 
difcordancy  and  difquiet,  by  giving  full  employ- 
ment to  the  turbulent  and  {editions,  feems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  mod  important  objefcs  of 
Warner’s  policy.  Motives  of  this  nature  in- 
duced him,  without  doubt,  to  plant  a colony  in 
Nevis  at  fo  early  a period  ; and  the  wifdom  and 
propriety  of  his  drd  regulations  gave  drength 
and  dability  to  the  fettlement. 

What  Warner  began  wifely,  was  happily 
completed  by  his  immediate  fucceffor  Mr.  Lake, 
under  whofe  adminidration  Nevis  role  to  opu- 
lence and  importance.  “ He  was  a wife  man,” 
fays  Du  Tertre,  “ and  feared  the  Lord.”  Mak- 
ing this  ifland  the  Diace  of  his  refidence,  it  dou- 
riftied  beyond  example.  It  is  laid,  that  about 
the  year  1640,  it  poffeded  four  thoufand  whites : 
fo  powerfully  are  mankind  invited  by  the  advan- 
tages of  a mild  and  equitable  fydem  of  govern- 
ment ! Will  the  reader  pardon  me,  if  I obferve 
at  the  fame  time,  that  few  lituations  in  life  could 
have  afforded  greater  felicity  than  that  of  fuch 
a governor.  Living  amidd  the  beauties  of  an 
eternal  fpring,  beneath  a Iky  ferene  and  uncloud- 
H h 4 ed. 
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book  ed,  and  in  a fpot  inexpre (lively  beautiful  (for  it 
is  enlivened  by  a variety  of  the  mod;  enchanting 
profpeCts  in  the  world,  in  the  numerous  iflands 
which  furround  it)  but  above  all,  happy  in  the 
reflection  that  he  conciliated  the  differences,  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  neceffities,  and  augmented  the 
comforts  of  thoufands  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
all  of  whom  looked  up  to  him  as  their  common 
father  and  protector.  If  there  be  pure  joy  on 
earth,  it  muft  have  exifted  in  the  bofom  of  luch 
a man ; while  he  beheld  the  tribute  of  love, 
gratitude,  and  approbation  towards  him  in  every 
countenance,  and  whofe  heart  at  the  fame  time 
told  him  that  he  .deferved  it. 

I am  forry  that  I muft  prefent  the  reader  with 
a very  different  picture,  in  the  account  that  I 
am  now  to  give  of  Antigua. 


Section  III. 

ANTIGUA. 

ANTIGUA  is  fituated  about  twenty 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and 
was  discovered  at  the  fame  time  with  that  iffand, 
by  Columbus  himfelf,  who  named  it,  from  a 
church  in  Seville,  Simla  Maria  de  la  Antigua. 

We 
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We  are  informed  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  that  chap, 
the  Indian  name  was  Jamaica.  It  is  a Angular  IV* 
circumftance,  that  this  word,  which  in  the  lan-  ^ ^ 

guage  of  the  larger  iilands  Agnified  a country 
abounding  in  Springs,  fhould,  in  the  dialed  of  the 
Charaibes,  have  been  applied  to  an  ifland  that 
has  not  a Angle  fpring  or  rivulet  of  frefh  water 
in  it. 

This  inconvenience,  without  doubt,  as  it  ren- 
dered the  country  uninhabitable  to  the  Cha- 
raibes, deterred  for  fome  time  the  European  ad- 
venturers in  the  neighbouring  iflands  from  at- 
tempting a permanent  eftablifhment  in  Antigua; 
but  nature  prefects  few  obflacles  which  the  ava- 
rice or  induftry  of  civilized  man  will  not  endea- 
vour to  furmount.  The  lands  were  found  to  be 
fertile,  and  it  was  difcovered  that  cifterns  might 
be  contrived  to  hold  rain-water  (c).  So  early 
as  1632,  a few  Englifh  families  took  up  lands 
there,  and  began  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 

Among  thefe  was  a foil  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner, 
whofe  defendants  Hill  poffefs  very  conAderable 
property  in  the  ifland,  one  of  them  (Afhton 
Warner,  Efquire)  having  been,  in  1787,  preA- 
dent  of  the  council,  and  commander  in  chief  in 
the  abfence  of  the  governor. 

But  the  fettlement  was  nearly  ftrangled  in  its 

(c)  The  water  thus  preferved  is  wonderfully  light,  pure,  and 
wholefome. 

infancy.’ 
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• s o o k infancy.  In  1666,  a French  armament  from 
Martinico,  co-operating  with  a body  of  Charaibes, 
invaded  the  ifland,  and  ravaged  the  country  with 
fire  and  fword.  All  the  negroes  that  could  be 
found,  were  taken  away  ; and  the  inhabitants, 
after  beholding  their  houfes  and  eflates  in  flames, 
were  plundered  even  to  the  clothes  on  their 
backs  and  the  fhoes  on  their  feet,  without  re- 
gard to  fex  or  age. 

Its  recovery  from  this  calamity  rvas  owing 
chiefly  to  the  enterprifing  fpirit  and  extenfive 
views  of  Colonel  Codrington,  of  Barbadoes. 
This  gentleman  removing  to  Antigua  about  the 
year  1674,  applied  his  knowledge  in  fugar- 
planting  with  fuch  good  efleft  and  fuccefs,  that 
others,  animated  by  his  example,  and  aflifted  by 
his  advice  and  encouragement,  adventured  in 
the  fame  line  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Codrington 
was  fome  years  afterwards  nominated  captain- 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  lee- 
ward Charaibean  iflands,  and,  deriving  from  this 
appointment,  the  power  of  giving  greater  energy 
to  his  benevolent  purpofes,  had  foon  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  beholding  the  good  effefts  of  his  hu- 
manity and  wifdom,  in  the  flourifhing  condition 
of  the  feveral  iflands  under  his  government. 

The  profperity  of  Antigua  was  manifefted  in 
its  extenfive  population  ; for  when,  in  the  year 
1690,  General  Codrington  commanded  on  the 

expedition 
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expedition  againft  the  French  inhabitants  of  St. 
Chriftopher’s,  as  hath  been  related  in  the  hiftory 
of  that  ifland,  Antigua  furnifhed  towards  it  no 
lefs  than  eight  hundred  effective  men  : a quota, 
which  gives  room  to  eftimate  the  whole  number 
of  its  white  inhabitants  at  that  time,  at  upwards 
of  five  thoufand. 


Mr.  Codr  ington  dying  in  1698,  was  Suc- 
ceeded in  his  government  by  his  Ion  Chriftopher; 
a gentleman  eminently  diftinguifhed  for  his  at- 
tainments in  polite  literature  ; and  who,  tread- 
ing in  the  fame  paths  as  his  iiluftrious  father, 
gave  the  people  under  his  government  the  pro- 
mile  of  a long  continuance  of  felicity  (d) . His 
adminiftration,  however,  terminated  at  the  end 
of  fix  years  j for  in  1704  he  was  fuperfeded  (I 
know  not  on  what  account)  by  Sir  William  Ma- 
thews ; who  dying  foon  after  his  arrival,  the 
Queen  was  pleated  to  appoint  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  and  the  neighbouring  Hands,  Daniel 
Park,  Etq;  a man  whole  tragical  end  having  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  Europe,  and  furnifhed  a 
leffon  for  hiftory  to  perpetuate,  1 (hall  be  excufed 


( d)  He  was  the  author,  if  I miftake  not,  of  a copy  of 
verft-s  prefixed  to  Garth’s  Difpenfary,  in  which  is  this  beau- 
tiful triplet ; 

I read  thee  over  with  a lover’s  eve  : 

Thou  haft  no  faults,  or  I no  faults  can  fpy ; 

Thou  art  all  beauty  or  all  blindnefs  I. 


for 
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book  for  entering  fomewhat  at  large  into  his  conduct 
ni*  and  fortune. 

Mr.  Park  was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  was 
diftinguifhed  for  his  fuccefies  at  a very  early  time 
of  life.  Having  married  a lady  of  fortune  in 
America,  his  firft  exploit  was  to  rob  his  wife 
of  her  money,  and  then  defert  her.  With  this 
money  he  came  to  England,  and  obtained  a re- 
turn to  parliament , but  grofs  bribery  being 
proved  againft  him,  he  was  expelled  the  houfe. 
His  next  adventure  was  to  debauch  the  wife  of 
a friend,  for  which  being  profecuted,  he  quitted 
England,  and  made  a campaign  with  the  army 
in  Flanders,  where  he  had  the  fortune  to  attract; 
the  notice,  and  acquire  the  patronage,  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough. — In  1704,  he  attended 
the  Duke  as  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  and  as 
fuch,  on  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Hochftet, 
having  been  fent  by  his  Grace  to  England,  with 
intelligence  of  that  important  victory,  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  Queen  with  a purfe  of  a thou- 
fane]  guineas,  and  her  pifture  richly  fet  with  dia- 
monds. The  year  following,  the  government 
of  the  Leeward  Elands  becoming  vacant,  Mr. 
Park,  through  the  intereft  of  his  noble  patron, 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  Sir  William  Mathews 
therein,  and  he  arrived  at  Antigua  in  July 
1 706. 

As  he  was  a native  of  America,  and  his  in- 
tereft 
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tereft  with  the  Britifh  adminiftration  was  believed  chap. 
to  be  confiderable,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lee-  IV- 
ward  Hands,  who  were  probably  unacquainted 
with  his  private  charadter,  received  him  with 
lingular  rcfpedt,  and  the  aftembly  of  Antigua, 
even  contrary  to  a royal  inftrudtion,  added  a 
thoufand  pounds  to  his  yearly  income,  in  order, 
as  it  was  exprefted  in  the  vote,  to  relieve  him 
from  the  expence  of  houfe-rent ; a provifion 
which,  i believe,  has  been  continued  ever  fince 
to  his  fucceffors  in  the  government. 

The  return  which  Mr.  Park  thought  proper 
to  make  for  this  mark  of  their  kindnefs,  was  an 
avowed  and  unreftrained  violation  of  all  decency 
and  principle.  He  feared  neither  God  nor  man ; 
and  it  was  foon  obferved  of  him,  as  it  had  for- 
merly been  of  another  deieftabie  tyrant,  that  he 
fpared  no  man  in  his  anger , nor  'woman  in  his  luji. 

One  of  his  firft  enormities  was  to  debauch  the 
wife  of  a Mr.  Chefter,  who  was  factor  to  the 
royal  African  company,  and  the  moft  confider- 
able merchant  in  the  ifland.  Apprehending  that 
the  injured  hufband  might  meditate  revenge,  the 
worthy  governor  endeavoured  to  be  beforehand 
with  him,  by  adding  the  crime  of  murder  to  that 
of  adultery ; for  Chefter  having  about  this  time 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a perfon  by  accident, 
his  excellency,  who  had  railed  a common  foldier 
to  the  office  of  provoft-marftiai,  brought  him  to 

a trial 
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b o o k a trial  for  bis  life ; direfling  his  inflrument  the? 

provoft-marfhal,  to  impanel  a jury  of  certain 
perfons,  from  whom  he  doubted  not  to  obtain 
Chefter’s  conviflion ; and  the  execution  of  this 
innocent  and  injured  man  would  undoubtedly 
have  followed,  if  the  evidence  in  his  favour  had 
not  proved  too  powerful  to  be  overborne ; fo 
that  the  jury  were  compelled  to  pronounce  his 
acquittal. 

Another  of  his  exploits  was  an  attempt  to 
rob  the  Codrington  family  of  the  ifland  of  Bar- 
buda (of  which  they  had  held  peaceable  polTef- 
fion  for  thirty  years)  by  calling  on  them  to  prove 
their  title  before  himfelf  and  his  council ; a mea- 
lure  which  gave  every  proprietor  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  he  had  no  fecurity  for  his  polfef- 
fions  but  the  governor’s  forbearance. 

He  declared  that  he  wmuld  fuller  no  provoft- 
marfhal  to  act,  who  fhould  not  at  all  times  fum- 
mon  fuch  juries  as  he  Ihould  direfl.  He  chang- 
ed the  mode  cf  elefling  members  to  ferve  in  the 
afiembly,  in  order  to  exclude  perfons  he  did  not 
like  ; and  not  being  able  by  this  meafure  to  pro- 
cure an  alfembly  to  his  with,  he  refufed  to  call 
them  together  even  when  the  French  threatened 
an  invafion. 

He  entered  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Cbefter,  the 
perlbn  before  mentioned,  with  an  armed  force, 
and  l'eized  feveral  gentlemen  (fome  of  them  the 
§ principal 
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principal  men  of  the  ifland)  who  were  there  met  chap. 
for  the  purpofe  of  good  fellowfhip,  on  fufpicion  IV* 
that  they  were  concerting  meafures  againft  him- 
felf ; mod  of  whom  he  lent  by  his  own  authority 
to  the  common  jail,  and  kept  them  there  with- 
out bail  or  trial. 

By  thefe,  and  a thoufand  other  odious  and 
intemperate  proceedings,  the  whole  country  be- 
came a party  againft  him,  and  difpatched  an 
agent  to  England  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  crown,  adopting,  in  the  firft  inftance,  all  mo- 
derate and  legal  means  to  procure  his  removal  ; 
but  from  the  delays  incident  to  the  buhnefs,  the 
people  loft  all  temper,  and  began  to  confider 
forbearance  as  no  longer  a virtue.  More  than 
one  attempt  was  made  on  the  governor’s  life,  in 
the  laft  of  which  he  was  grievoufly,  but  not 
mortally,  wounded.  Unhappily  the  furious  and 
exafperated  date  of  men’s  minds  admitted  of  no 
compromife,  and  the  rafh  impetuous  governor 
was  not  of  a difpofition  to  {often  or  conciliate,  if 
occafion  had  offered. 

At  length,  however,  inftrudtions  came  from 
the  crown,  directing  Mr.  Park  to  refign  his  com- 
mand to  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  return  to 
England  by  the  firft  convenient  opportunity ; at 
the  fame  time  commiffioners  were  appointed  to 
take  examinations  on  the  fpot,  concerning  the 
complaints  which  had  been  urged  againft  his 

conduct. 
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book  conduct.  It  would  have  been  happy  if  the  iri- 
In-  habitants  of  Antigua  had  borne  their  fuccefs  with 
moderation ; but  the  triumphant  joy  which  they 
manifefted,  on  receipt  of  the  Queen’s  orders* 
provoked  the  governor  into  defperation.  He 
declared  that  he  would  continue  in  the  govern- 
ment in  fpite  of  the  inhabitants,  and  being  in- 
formed, that  a fhip  was  about  to  fail  for  Europe, 
in  which  he  might  conveniently  have  embarked, 
he  refufed  to  leave  the  country.  In  the  mean- 
while, to  convince  the  people  that  his  firmnefs 
was  unabated,  and  that  he  Hill  confidered  him- 
felf  in  the  rightful  exercife  of  his  authority,  he 
iffued  a proclamation  to  diflolvc  the  aflembly. 

Matters  were  now  coming  fail  to  an  ifiiie. 
The  aflembly  continued  fitting  notwithffcanding 
the  governor’s  proclamation,  and  refolved,  that 
having  been  recalled  by  his  fovereign,  his  conti- 
nuance in  the  government  was  ufurpation  and 
tyranny,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take 
charge  of  the  fafety  and  peace  of  the  ifland.  On 
hearing  of  this  vote,  the  governor  fecretly  or- 
dered a party  of  foldiers  to  furround  them  3 but 
the  aflembly  having  obtained  information  of  his 
intentions,  immediately, feparated  to  provide  for 
their  perfonal  fafety.  The  enfuing  night,  and 
the  whole  of  the  following  day,  were  employed 
in  fummoning  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of 
the  ifland,  to  haften  to  the  capital,  properly 

armed. 
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aimed,  to  protect  their  reprefentatives.  It  was  c h a p. 
given  out,  however,  that  the  governor’s  life  wras  net  iv. 

aimed  at ; all  that  was  intended,  was  to  fecure  V v ^ 
his  perfon,  and  fend  him  from  the  iflanch 

On  Thurfday  the  7th  of  December  1710* 
early  in  the  morning,  about  five  hundred  men 
appeared  in  arms,  in  the  town  of  Saint  John’s, 
where  Colonel  Park  had  been  making  provision 
for  refiftance  in  cafe  of  an  attack.  He  had  con- 
verted the  government  houfe  into  a garrifon,  and 
flationed  in  it  all  the  regular  troops  that  were  in 
the  ifland.  On  the  approach  of  the  inhabi- 
tants however,  his  courage  deferted  him.  The 
fight  of  an  injured  people,  coming  forward  as 
one  man,  with  deliberate  valour,  to  execute  on 
his  perfon  that  punifhment  which  he  mull  have 
been  confcious  his  enormities  well  merited,  over-* 
whelmed  him  with  confufion  and  terror.  Al- 
though he  mull  have  been  apprized,  that  his 
adverfaries  -had  proceeded  too  far  to  retreat,  he 
now,  for  the  firft  time,  when  it  was  too  late,  had 
recourfe  to  concefiion.  He  difpatched  the  pn> 
vofh-marfhal  with  a meffage, . fignifying  his  readi- 
nefs  to  meet  the  afiembly  at  Parham,  and  to 
confent  to  whatever  laws  they  fhould  think  pro- 
per to  pafs  for  the  good  of  the  country.  He 
offered  at  the  fame  time  to  difmifs  his  foldiers* 
provided  fix  of  the  principal  inhabitants  .would 
remain  with  him  as  h oft  ages  for  the  fafety  of  his 
Yul.  I.  I i perfon* 
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perfon.  The  fpeaker  of  the  aflembly,  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  council,  unwilling  to  carry 
matters  to  the  laft  extremity,  feemed  inclined 
to  a compromife,  and  propofed  themfelves  as  two 
of  the  hoflages  required  by  the  governor  j but 
the  general  body  of  the  people,  apprehenfive  that 
further  delay  might  be  fatal  to  their  caufe,  called 
aloud  for  immediate  vengeance ; and  inftantly 
marched  forward  in  two  divifions.  One  of  thefe, 
led  by  Mr.  Piggot,  a member  of  the  aflembly, 
taking  pofleflion  of  an  eminence  that  com- 
manded the  government  houfe,  attacked  it  with 
great  fury.  The  Are  was  briikly  returned  for  a 
confiderable  time,  but  at  length  the  aflailants 
broke  into  the  houfe.  The  governor  met  them 
with  firmnefs,  and  fhot  Piggot  dead  with  his 
own  hand,  but  received  in  the  fame  moment,  a 
wound  which  laid  him  proflrate.  His  attend- 
ants, feeing  him  fall,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
the  enraged  populace,  feizing  the  perfon  of  the 
wretched  governor,  who  was  {till  alive,  tore  him 
into  a thouland  pieces,  and  fcattered  his  reeking 
limbs  in  the  flreet.  Befides  the  governor,  an 
enfign  and  thirteen  private  foldiers,  who  fought 
in  his  caufe,  were  killed  outright,  and  a lieute- 
nant and  twenty-four  privates  wounded.  Of 
the  people,  thirty-two  were  killed  and  wounded, 
befides  Mr.  Piggot.  The  governor’s  death  in- 
ftantly put  an  end  to  this  bloody  conflid. 


Thus 
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Thus  perifhed,  in  a general  infurredion  of  chap. 
an  infulted  and  indignant  community,  a brutal  IV- 
and  licentious  defpot,  than  whom  no  (late  cri- 
minal  was  ever  more  defervedly  punifhed.  He 
was  a monder  in  wickednefs,  and  being  placed 
by  his  fituation  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
redraint,  it  was  as  lawful  to  cut  him  off  by 
every  means  poffible,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
fhoot  a wild  bead  that  had  broke  its  limits,  and 
was  gorging  itfelf  with  human  blood.  “ The 
people  of  England,”  fays  an  eminent  writer  (e), 

“ heard  with  aftonifhment  of  Park’s  untimely 
fate ; but  the  publick  were  divided  in  their 
fentiments ; fome  looking  upon  his  death  as  an 
ad  of  rebellion  againft  the  crown,  and  others 
confidering  it  as  a facrifice  to  liberty.  The  fla- 
grancy  of  the  perpetration,  and  companion  for 
the  man,  at  lad  got  the  better.”  In  the  latter 
affertion  however,  the  writer  is  clearly  midaken ; 
for  the  Englifh  government,  after  full  invediga- 
tion,  was  fo  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  Mr.  Park’s 
mifcondud,  as  to  iffue,  much  to  its  honour,  a 
general  pardon  of  ail  perfons  concerned  in  his 
death,  and  two  of  the  principal  adors  therein 
were  even  promoted  fome  time  afterwards  to 
feats  in  the  council. 

From  this  period  I clofe  my  account  of  the 
civil  concerns  of  Antigua,  finding  no  occurrence 

(e)  Univerfal  Hiltory,  vol.  XLI. 
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book,  m its  fubfequent  hi  dory.  of  fufficient  importance- 
ni*  to  detain  the  reader  ■,  what  remains  therefore  is 
chiefly  topographical,  and  I hope  will  be  found 
oorrcdt. 

Antigua  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  59,838  acres  of  land; 
of  which  about  34,000  are  appropriated  to  the 
growth  of  fugar,  and  padurage  annexed  : its 
other  principal  ftaples  are  cotton-wool  and  tor 
bacco;  to  what  extent  of  cultivation  I am  not 
informed ; and  they  raife  in  favourable  years 
great  quantities,  of  provifions. 

This  ifiand  contains  two  different  kinds  of 
foil  ; the  one  a black  mould  on  a fubftratum  of 
clay,  which  is  naturally  rich,  and  when  not 
checked  by  excefliye  droughts,  to  which  Antigua 
is  particularly  (ubjedt,  very  produfitive.  The 
other  is  a fluff  clay  on  a fu'b'ftratum  of  marl.  It 
is  much  lefs  fertile  than  the  former,  and  abounds 
with  an  inirradicable  kind  of  grafs,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  many  ed'ates  confiding  of  that  kind 
of  foil,  which  were  once  very  profitable,  are  now 
fo  impoveriflied  and  overgrown  with  this  fort 
of  grafs,  as  either  to  be  converted  into  padure 
land,  or  to  become  entirely  abandoned.  Ex- 
clufive  of  fuch  deferted  land,  and  a dnall  part 
of  the  country  that  is  altogether  unimprovable, 
every  part  of  the  ifiland  may  be  laid  to  be  under 
cultivation. 


From 
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‘From  the  circumftances  that  have  been  re- 
lated, it  is  difficult  to  furnifli  an  average  return 
of  the  crops,  which  vary  to  fo  great  a degree, 
Fuat  the  quantity  of  fugar  exported  from  this 
ifland  in  feme  years,  is  five  times  greater  than 
in  others;  thus  in  177-9  were  Flipped  3,38a 
hoglheads,  and  579  tierces;  in  1782  the  crop 
was  15,102  hogfheads,  and  1,603  tierces;  and 
in  the  years  1770,  1773,  and  1778,  there  were 
no  crops  of  any  kind  ; all  the  canes  being  de- 
fhroyed  by  a long  continuance  of  dry  weather, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  negroes  muft  have 
perifhed  for  want  of  food,  if  American  veffels 
with  corn  and  flour  had  been  at  that  time,  as 
they  now  are,  denied  admittance  (f)„ 

It  feems  to  me  on  the  whole,  that  the  ifland 
has  progreffively  decreafed  both  in  produce  and 
white  population.  The  lad  accurate  returns  to 
government  were  in  1774.  In  that  year,  the 
white  inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  fexes  were 
2,590,  and  the  enflaved  negroes  37,808,  and  I 
believe,  that  17,000  hogfheads  of  fugar  of  fix- 
teen  cwt.  are  reckoned  a good  faviag  crop. 
This,  as  one-half  the  canes  only  are  cut  annually, 
is  about  a hogfliead  of  fugar  per  acre  for  each 


(f)  In  the  year  1789,  there  was  no  fall  of  rain  for  feven 
months,. whereby  there  was  not  only  no  crop  of  fugar,  but 
5,000  head  of  horned  cattle  perifiied  for.  want  of  water. 
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book  acre  that  is  cut.  The  produce  of  1787  will  be 
, U1‘  given  hereafter ; and  I believe  it  was  a year  more 
favourable  to  Antigua,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, than  to  any  other  of  the  Britifn  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies. 

Antigua  is  divided  into  fix  parifhes  and 
eleven  dift rifts,  and  contains  fix  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Saint  John’s  (g),  (the  capital)  Parham, 
Falmouth,  Willoughby  Bay,  Old  Road,  and 
James  Fort  ; of  which,  the  two  firft  are  legal 
ports  of  entry. — No  ifiand,  in  this  part  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  can  boaft  of  fo  many  excellent  har- 
bours. Of  thefe,  the  principal  are  Englilh  har- 
bour and  Saint  John’s,  both  well  fortified,  and 
at  the  former,  the  Britilli  government  has  efta- 
bli fired  a royal  navy-yard  and  arfenal,  and  con- 
veniencies  for  careening  fhips  of  war. 

The  military  eftablifirment  generally  confifts 
of  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  of  foot 
militia.  There  are  likewife  a fejuadron  of  dra- 
goons, and  a battalion  of  artillery,  both  raifed 
in  the  ifiand,  and  the  regulars  receive  additional 
pay,  as  in  Jamaica. 

It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  the  go- 
vernor or  captain-general  of  the  leeward  Cha- 


(g)  The  town  of  Saint  John  was  nearly  deftroyed  by 
fire  on  the  i 7th  of  Auguft  1 769  ; upwards  of  260  houfes 
being  confumed;  befides  wharfs,  cranes,  &c.  &c. 
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raibean  iflands,  although  dire&ed  by  his  inftruc-  chap. 
tions  to  vifit  occafionally  each  ifland  within  his  IV* 
government,  is  generally  ftationary  at  Antigua  : 
he  is  chancellor  of  each  ifland  by  his  office,  but 
commonly  holds  the  court  in  Antigua,  and  in 
hearing  and  determining  caufes  from  the  other 
iflands,  prefides  alone.  In  caufes  arifing  in  An- 
tigua, he  is  affifted  by  his  council,  after  the  prac- 
tice of  Barbadoes;  and,  by  an  ac5t  of  the  affiem- 
bly  of  this  ifland,  confirmed  by  the  crown,  the 
prefident  and  a certain  number  of  the  council 
may  determine  chancery  caufes  during  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  Governor-general.  The  other  courts 
of  this  ifland  are  a court  of  king’s-bench,  a court 
of  common-pleas,  and  a court  of  exchequer. 

The  legiflature  of  Antigua  is  compofed  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  a council  of  twelve 
members,  and  an  afTembly  of  twenty-five ; and 
it  is  very  much  to  its  honour  that  it  prefented 
the  lirft  example  to  the  filler  iflands  of  a melio- 
ration of  the  criminal  law  refpedting  negroe 
flaves,  by  giving  the  accufed  party  the  benefit  of 
a trial  by  jury  : and  allowing  in  the  cafe  of  ca- 
pital convictions  four  days  between  the  time  of 
fentence  and  execution.  And  it  is  {bill  more  to 
the  honour  of  Antigua,  that  its  inhabitants  have 
encouraged,  in  a particular  manner,  the  laudable 
endeavours  of  certain  pious  men,  who  have  un- 
dertaken, from  the  pureft  and  bell  motives,  to 
I i 4 enlighten 
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book  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  negroes,  and  lead 
11  r them  into  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth.  In 

r the  report  of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  coun- 

cil on  the  flave-trade,  is  an  account  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  fociety  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Unit  as  Fratnim , (commonly  called  Moravians) 
in  this  truly  glorious  purfuit ; from  which  it 
appears  that  their  conduct  in  this  bufinefs  dif- 
plays  fuch  found  judgment,  breathes  fuch  a fpirit 
of  genuine  chriftianity,  and  has  been  attended 
with  fuch  eminent  fuccefs,  as  to  entitle  its  bre- 
thren and  miffionaries  to  the  mod  favourable 
reception,  from  every  man  whom  the  accidents 
of  fortune  have  inverted  with  power  over  the 
poor  Africans ; and  who  believes  (as  I hope  every1 
planter  believes)  that  they  are  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  of  equal  importance  with  himfelf  in 
the  eyes  of  an  all-feeing  and  impartial  governor  of 
the  univerfe.  With  an  abridgment  of  that  ac- 
count, I fir  all  clofe  the  fubject  of  my  prefent 
difculhon. 

“ The  church  of  the  united  brethren  have,, 
ever  fince  the  year  1732,  been  active  in  preach- 
ing tne  gofpel  to  different  heathen  nations  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  not  with  equal 
fucceis  in  all  places.  The  method  here  de- 
feribed,  and  made  ufe  ot  by  the  miffionaries  of 
tire  laid  church,  in  leading  the  negro-daves  in 
the  Weft  Indies  to  the  knowledge  and  pradiee 
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ef  chriftianity,  is  followed,  in  all  points  that  ate  chap. 
not  local,  in  all  the  millions  of  the  brethren.  lv- 

After  many  years  unfnccefsful  labour,  expe- 
rience  has  taught  them,  that  the  plain  teftimony 
concerning  the  death  and  paffion  of  Jefus  Chrift 
the  Son  of  God,  together  with  its  caufe  and 
happy  confequences,  delivered  by  a miffionary 
touched  with  an  experimental  fenfe  of  it,  is  the 
fe reft  way  of  enlightening  the  benighted  minds 
of  the  negroes,  in  order  to  lead  them  afterwards 
ftep  by  ftep  into  all  truth  : they  therefore  make 
it  a rule,  never  to  enter  into  an  extend ve.dif- 
cuffion  of  the  dodtrines  of  God's  beinn  an  inf- 

O 

nite  fpirit,  of  the  holy  trinity,  &c.  nor  to  feek 
to  open  their  underftandings  in  thofe  points, 
until  they  believe  in  Jefus,  and  that  the  word  of 
the  crofs  has  proved  itfelf  the  power  of  God 
unto  falvation,  by  the  true  converfion  of  their 
hearts.  Both  in  the  beginning  and  progrcfs  of 
their  inftrudtions,  the  miffionaries  endeavour  to 
deliver  themfelves  as  plainly  and  intelligibly  to 
the  faculties  of  their  hearers  as  poffibie  ; and 
the  Lord  has  given  his  bleffing  even  to  the  moft 
unlearned,  that  went  forth  in  reliance  upon  him, 
to  learn  the  difficult  languages  of  the  negroes, 
fo  as  to  attain  to  great  fluency  in  them  : one 
great  difficulty  arifes  indeed  from  the  new  ideas 
. and  words  neceffary  to  exprefs  the  divine  truths 
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s o o k to  be  introduced  into  them ; but  even  this  has 
11  been  furmounted  through  God’s  grace. 

As  it  is  required  of  all  believers,  that  they 
prove  their  faith  by  their  works ; the  brethren 
teach,  that  no  habit  of  fin,  in  any  land  or  place, 
nor  any  prevailing  cuftom  whatever,  can  be 
admitted  as  a plea  for  a behaviour  not  conform- 
able to  the  moral  law  of  God,  given  unto  all 
mankind.  Upon  the  fulfilment  of  this,  the 
milfionaries  infill  every  where.  Every  thing  that 
is  accounted  decent  and  virtuous  among  chrif- 
tians,  is  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Drunkennefs,  adultery,  whoredom,  for* 
eery,  theft, anger  and  revenge,  and  all  other  works 
of  the  flelh,  as  enumerated  by  our  Lord  and  his 
Apoltles  as  proceeding  from  the  heart,  being 
plain  proofs  that  man  is  either  unconverted,  or 
again  fallen  into  heathenifm  and  idolatry,  it  fol- 
lows of  courfe,  that  any  one  guilty  of  thefe 
things  is  put  away  from  the  congregation,  and 
not  re-admitted  before  a true  and  fincere  repent- 
ance is  apparent,  and  the  offence  done  away  : 
but  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  believers  abllain 
from  open  fcandal,  their  private  behaviour  in 
their  families,  and  in  every  occurrence  of  life, 
mull  evidence  a thorough  change  of  heart  and 
principles : indeed  the  believing  negroes  in  An- 
tigua, and  in  other  places  where  the  brethren 
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have  millions,  are  fo  much  under  the  influence  chap. 
of  their  mailers,  and  of  a variety  of  circum-  Iv- 
fiances  that  attend  their  being  flaves,  that  it  may 
perhaps  feem  more  difficult  to  effedt  a change  of 
cuftoms  and  practices,  and  to  enforce  a Heady 
chriftian  condudt  in  all  cafes  amongft  them,  than 
amongft  free  heathens ; and  yet  it  mull  be  own- 
ed, to  the  praife  of  God,  that  this  is  vifible  at 
prefent  in  many  thoufand  converted  negroes. 

The  miffionaries,  however,  have  frequent 
occafion  to  fee  with  forrow,  how  deeply  rooted 
the  habit  of  fln,  and  the  tendency  to  excufe  it, 
is  in  the  minds  of  the  negroes ; who,  when  un- 
converted, are  particularly  given  to  an  unbound- 
ed gratification  of  every  fenfual  lull ; but  on 
this  very  account  it  becomes  the  more  needful 
to  watch,  and  not  to  fuffer  the  lead  deviation 
from  the  right  path,  to  remain  unnoticed  in  the 
believers.  It  has  been  before  obferved,  that 
baptiim  is  adminiflered  to  none,  but  to  tuch  in 
whom  a thorough  converfion  of  heart  is  already 
perceivable.  As  foon  as  they  are  confidered  as 
candidates  for  baptiim,  they  are  fubjedt  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  by  which,  if  they  offend, 
and  private  admonition  and  reproof  have  not 
the  defired  effedt,  they  are  excluded  from  the 
fellowfhip  of  the  reft,  though  they  may  attend 
publick  fervice,  and  every  means  is  ftill  faith- 
fully applied  to  bring  them  back.  Thus  a com- 
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book  municant,  in  cafe  of  an  offence  given,  is  not  acf- 
IH-  mitted  to  the  Lord’s  fupper.  This  difcipline 
has,  by  God’s  blefling,  had  fo  good  an  effeift, 
that  many  a believing  negro  would  rather  buffer 
tire  fevered  bodily  punifhment  than  incur  it. 
It  they  confefs  their  tins,  and  heartily  repent, 
they  are  willingly,  and,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  either  privately,  or  in  the  prefence 
of  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  congregation,  re- 
admitted to  the  fellowfhip  of  the  church.  The 
believing  negroes  are  not  buffered  to  attend  anyJ 
where,  where  the  unconverted  meet  for  the  fake 
of  feafting,  dancing,  gaming,  &c.  and  the  ufual 
plea  of  not  entering  into  the  Jinful  part  of  thefe  di - 
verfions , is  never  admitted,  inafmuch  as  the  lead 
ftep  towards  vice  and  immorality,  generally 
plunges  them  by  degrees  into  grofs  fins.  The 
hankering  after  the  vain  traditions  of  their  fore-, 
fathers,  is  confidered  as  a hilling  off  from  that' 
love  to  the  Lord  Jefus  and  his  doftrines,  which 
once  prompted  them  to  forfake  all  ungodlinefs, 
and  devote  themlelves  unto  God ; and  if  they  per- 
fift  in  evil  ways,  thefaithfulnefs  due  to  the  reft  of 
the  flock  on  the  part  of  the  miflionaries,  demands; 
their  reparation,  left  they  feduce  others. 

The  polygamy  of  the  negroes  has  caufed  no^ 
ftnall  embarraffment  to  the  miflionaries.  The 
following  is  a fhort  account  of  the  brethren’s 
manner  of  treating  them  in  this  particular :« 

When 
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When  a negro  man  or  woman  applies  as  above  chap, 
dcfcribed,  to  be  baptized  or  received  into  the  iv. 
congregation,  (tried:  enquiry  is  made  concerning  lw”~v  ^ 
every  circumftance  attending  his  or  her  fituation 
and  connedions  in  life.  If  it  is  found  that  a 
man  has  more  than  one  wife,  the  queftion  arifes, 
how  the  brethren  have  to  advife  him  in  this 
particular  : St.  Paul  fays,  “ if  any,  brother  hath 
a wife  that  believeth  not,  and  Are  be  pleafed  to 
dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away,” 

1 Cor.  vii.  12  ; but  again  he  fays,  “ a bifhop 
muff  be  blamelefs,  the  hufband  of  one  wife,” 

2 Tim.  iii.  z.  We  read  of  no  further  precept  in 
the  holy  lcriptures  concerning  this  fubjed  ; the 
brethren  therefore  were  of  opinion,  that  the  mib 
fionaries  flrould  keep  ftridly  to  the  following 
xefolutions : 

I.  That  they  could  not  compel  a man,  who 
had,  before  his  converfion,  taken  more  than  one 
wife,  to  put  away  one  or  more  of  them,  without 
her  or  their  confent. 

II.  But  yet, that  they  could  not  appoint  luch  a 
man  to  be  a helper  or  fervant  in  the  church ; and, 

III.  Th  at  a man  who  believeth  in  Chrift, 
if  he  marry,  fhoukl  take  only  one  wife  in  mar- 
riage, and  that  he  is  bound  to  keep  himfelf  only 
to  that  woman,  till  death  parts  them. 

The  infbmces  that  a man  has  three  wives 
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book  are  few ; all  miltrefles  mull  of  courfe  be  put 
ni-  away  without  exception  ; befides  this,  the  mif- 
fionaries  lofe  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  into 
the  minds  of  the  married  people,  how  to  walk 
in  this  Hate  conformable  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  holy  writ,  and  every  deviation  from  them  is 
feverely  cenlured.  If  any  baptized  man  leaves 
liis  wife,  and  takes  another,  and  takes  one  or 
more  wives  befides  the  firft,  or  in  cafe  he  has  had 
two,  and  one  dies,  and  he  fhould  marry  another, 
he  is  excluded  the  fellowlhip  of  the  church. 
Neither  can  the  brethren  admit  of  the  heathenifh 
cuftoms  in  courting  a wife,  but  they  expedl, 
that  in  cafe  a believer  wifh  to  marry,  he  do  all 
things  in  a decent  and  chriftian  manner  : it  is  of 
courfe  expefted  that  all  baptized  parents  edu- 
cate their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  (hew- 
ing them  a good  example.  If  by  a fale  of  ne- 
groes by  auction,  or  in  any  other  way,  wives  are 
torn  from  their  hufbands,  or  hufbands  from  their 
wives,  and  carried  off  to  diftant  ifiands,  though 
the  brethren  do  not  advife,  yet  they  cannot 
hinder  a regular  marriage  with  another  perfon, 
efpecially,  if  a family  of  young  children,  or  other 
circumllances,  feem  to  render  an  helpmate  ne- 
ceffary ; and,  as  is  mollly  the  cafe,  no  hopes 
remain  of  the  former  ever  returning.  A certifi- 
cate of  baptifm  is  given  to  every  baptized  negro, 
that  mult  thus  leave  the  congregation  > and 
§ there 
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there  have  been  inftances  that  by  their  godly  chap. 
walk  and  converfation  in  diftant  parts,  they  IV* 
have  caufed  others  to  hearken  to  their  word  and 
believe. 

Though  all  the  above  injunctions  are  of  fuch 
a nature,  that  they  not  only  war  againft  their 
heathenifh  propenfities,  but  even  againft  what 
fome  might  call  excufable  indulgencies ; yet  it 
is  a fad:,  that  at  this  prefent  time,  fome  thou- 
fand  negroes  in  Antigua,  and  other  iflands,  fub-. 
mit  to  them  with  willingnefs. 

The  number  of  converted  Negro  Haves  under 
the  care  of  the  brethren,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1787,  was, 


In  Antigua,  exadly  - - - - 

In  St.  Kitt’s,  a new  million 
In  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  about 
In  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and 
St.  Jan,  about  - 
In  Surinam,  about  - - - 

Still  living  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  7 
Surinam \ 


5^65 

- So 

- 100 

10,000 

400 

16,045 


as  nearly  as  can  be  afcertained  from  the  lateft 
accounts.” 
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Section  IV. 
MONTSERRAT. 

O F this  little  ifland,  neither  the  extent: 
nor  the  importance  demands  a very  copious  dif- 
cuflion.  It  was  difcovered  at  the  fame  time  with: 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  derived  its  name  from  a 
fuppofed  refemblance  which  Columbus  perceived 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  to  a mountain  of  the 
fame  name  near  Barcelona. 

Th.e  name  was  all  that  was  bellowed  upon  it 
by  the'  Spaniards.  Like  Nevis,  it  was  ftrft  plant- 
er! by  a fmall  colony  from  St.  Chriflopher’s,  de- 
tached in  1632  from  the  adventurers  under 
Warner.  Their  feparation  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  partly  occalioned  by  local  attach- 
ments and  religious  dilfenfions ; which  rendered 
their  fituation  in  St.  Chriftopher’s  uneafy,  being 
chiefly  natives  of  Ireland,  of  the  Romifh  per- 
fuafion.  The  fame  caufes,  however,  operated  to 
the  augmentation  of  their  numbers ; for  fo  many 
perfons  of  the  fame  country  and  religion  adven- 
tured thither  foon  after  the  firft  fettlement,  as 
to  create  a white  population  which  it  has  ever 

iince 
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fmce  poftefled ; if  it  be  true,  as  afferted  by  Old-  chap. 
mixon,  that  at  the  end  of  fixteen  years  there  were  IV  • 
in  the  ifland  upwards  of  one  thoufand  white  fa- 
milies, conftituting  a militia  of  three  hundred 
and  lixty  effective  men. 

The  civil  hiftory  of  this  little  ifland  contains 
nothing  very  remarkable.  It  was  invaded  by  a 
French  force  in  1712,  and  fuffered  fo  much  from 
the  depredations  of  that  armament,  that  an  arti- 
cle was  inferted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  for  ap- 
pointing commiffioners  to  enquire  into  the  da- 
mages ; which,  however,  were  not  made  good  to 
the  fufferers.  It  was  again  invaded,  and  with 
moft  of  the  other  iflands  captured  by  the  French 
in  the  late  war,  and  reftored  with  the  reft. 

Nothing  therefore  remains  but  to  furnifh 
the  reader  with  an  account  of  its  prefent  ftate  in 
refpedl  of  cultivation,  productions,  and  exports. 

Montserrat  is  about  three  leagues  inlength, 

■and  as  many  in  breadth,  and  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain about  thirty  thoufand  acres  of  land,  of  which 
almoft  two-thirds  are  very  mountainous,  or  very 
barren.  The  land  in  cultivation  is  appropriated 
nearly  as  follows.  In  l'ugar,  fix  thoufand  acres : 

In  cotton,  provifions,  and  pafturage,  two  thou- 
fand each.  None  other  of  the  tropical  ftaples 
are  raifed.  Its  average  crop  from  1784  to  1788, 
were  2,737  hogfheads  of  lugar  of  fixteen  hun- 
dred weight,  1,107  puncheons  of  Rum,  and 
Vol.  I.  K k 275 
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book  275  bales  of  cotton.  The  exports  of  1 7S7,  and 
11  their  value  at  the  London  market,  will  be  feen 
in  a table  annexed  to  this  chapter.  They  are 
produced  by  the  labour  of  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  whites,  and  about  ten  thoufand  ne- 
groes. 

The  government  is  adminiftered  in  this,  as  in 
the  other  iflands,  by  a legiflature  of  its  own,  un- 
der the  captain  general.  The  council  confifts  of 
fix  members,  and  the  aflembly  of  eight,  two 
from  each  of  the  four  diftriCts  into  which  it  is 
divided  ; and  the  proportion  which  Montlerrat 
contributes  to  the  falary  of  the  captain  general 
is  £.  400  per  annum. 


Section  V. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

OF  the  Virgin  Ifands  I have  fo  few  particu- 
lars to  communicate,  that  I fear  the  reader  will 
accufe  me  of  inattention  or  idlenefs  in  my  re- 
fearches.  I have,  however,  folicited  informa- 
tion of  thofe  who  I thought  were  moft  likely  to 
afford  it ; but  if  my  enquiries  were  not  flighted, 
my  expectations  were  not  gratified.  Even  in  a 

late 
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late  hiftorical  account  by  Mr.  Suckling,  the  chief  chap. 
juftice  of  thefe  iflands,  I find  but  little  of  which  IV* 

I can  avail  myfelf.  It  furnifhes  no  particulars 
concerning  their  extent,  their  cultivation,  or  their 
commerce.  It  is  filent  as  to  the  number  of  their 
prefent  Englifh  inhabitants.  The  author  is  even 
mifinformed  as  to  the  origin  of  their  prefent 
name  ; for  he  fuppofes  that  it  was  beftowed 
upon  them  in  1580,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in 
honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; but  the  fadt  is, 
that  thefe  iflands  were  named  Las  Virgines,  by 
Columbus  himfelf,  who  difcovered  them  in  1493* 
and  gave  them  this  appellation  in  allufion  to  the 
Well-known  legend  in  the  Romifh.  ritual  of  the 
1 1,000  virgins. 

The  Spaniards  of  thofe  days,  however,  thought 
them  unworthy  of  further  notice.  A century 
afterwards  (1596)  they  were  vifited  by  the  earl 
of  Cumberland,  in  his  way  to  the  attack  of 
Porto  Rico ; and  the  hiftorian  of  that  voyage, 
whofe  narrative  is  preferved  in  Hakluyt’s  col- 
lection, calls  them  “ a knot  of  little  iflands  wholly 
“ uninhabited,  fandy,  barren,  and  craggy.”  The 
whole  group  may  comprehend  about  forty  iflands, 
iflots,  and  keys,  and  they  are  divided  at  prefent 
between  the  Englifh,  the  Spaniards,  and  Danes. 

The  Englifh  hold  Tortola,  and  Virgin  Gorda  (h), 

(h ) This  laft  is  likewife  called  Pennifton,  and  corruptly 
Spanifli  Town.  It  has  two  very  good  harbours. 

K R.  z Jofvan 
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book  Jofvan  Dykes,  Guana  Ifle,  Beef  and  Thatch 
Iir-  Iflands,  Anegada,  Nichar,  Prickly  Pear,  Ca- 
mana’s,  Ginger,  Cooper’s,  Salt  Illand,  Peter’s 
Ifland,  and  feveral  others  ot  little  value.  The 
Danes  poflefs  Santa  Cruz  (i),  St.  Thomas,  with 
about  twelve  fmaller  iflands  dependent  thereon, 
and  St.  John,  which  laft  is  of  importance  as  hav- 
ing the  belt  harbour  ot  any  illand  to  the  leeward 
of  Antigua,  and  the  Spaniards  claim  Crab  Ifland, 
the  Green  or  Serpent  Ifland,  the  Tropick  Keys, 
and  Great  and  Little  PafTaee. 

O 

Thf.  nrft  poffeffors  of  fuch  of  thefe  iflands  as 
now  belong  to  the  Britifh  government,  were  a 
party  of  Dutch  Bucaniers  who  fixed  themfelves 
at  Tortola  about  the  year  1648,  and  built  a fort 
there  for  their  protection.  In  1666,  they  were 
driven  out  by  a ftronger  party  of  the  fame  ad- 
venturers, who,  calling  themfelves  Engliili,  pre- 
tended to  take  pofTeffion  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Englifh  monarch,  if  he  did  not 
commiffion  the  enterprize,  made  no  fcruple  to 
claim  the  benefit  of  it ; for  Tortola  and  its  de- 
pendencies were  loon  afterwards  annexed  to  the 

(i)  Stc.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  belonged  originally  to  the 
French,  and  was  fold  by  them  to  the  Danes,  in  1733,  f°r 
the  fum  of  75,000  /.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Englifh,  and 
the  lands  being  exceedingly  fertile,  the  produce  of  .'his  little 
ifland  (molt  of  which  I believe  is  fmuggled  into  Great  Bri- 
tain as  the  produce  of  Tortola)  is  very  confiderable,  particu- 
larly fugar. 


Leeward 
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Leeward  Ifland  government,  in  a commiffion 
granted  by  King  Charles  II.  to  Sir  William  Sta- 
pleton, and  I believe  that  the  Englilb  title  has 
remained  imimpeached  from  that  time  to  this. 

The  Dutch  had  made  but  little  progrefs  in 
cultivating  the  country  when  they  were  expelled 
from  Tortola  ; and  the  chief  merit  of  its  fub- 
lequent  improvements  was  referved  for  fome 
Englifh  fettlers  from  the  little  illand  of  Anguilla, 
who,  about  a century  pall,  embarked  with  their 
families  and  fettled  in  the  Virgin  Iflands.  Their 
wants  were  few,  and  their  government  Ample  and 
unexpenfive.  The  deputy  governor,  with  a coun- 
cil nominated  from  among  themfelves,  exercited 
both  the  legiflative  and  judicial  authority,  de- 
termining, in  a luminary  manner,  without  a 
jury,  all  queftions  between  fubject  and  fubject; 
and  as  to  taxes,  there  feem  to  have  been  none 
laid  : when  money  was  abfolutely  neccffary  for 
publick  ufe,  it  was  railed,  I believe,  by  volun- 
tary contribution. 

Under  fuch  a fyftem,  it  was  impoflible  that 
the  colony  could  attain  to  much  importance. 
It  wanted  the  advantage  of  Englifh  capitals; 
but  credit  is  fparingly  given  where  payment  can- 
not eafily  be  enforced.  The  inhabitants  there- 
fore, whole  numbers  in  1756,  amounted  to 
1 ,263  whites,  and  6,1 2 1 blacks,  reafonably  hoped 
to  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  lifter 
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book  iflands,  by  the  eflablifhment  of  a perfect  civil 
nr.  government,  and  conftitutional  courts  of  juftice 


among  them  ; but  in  this  expectation  they  were 
not  gratified  until  the  year  1773.  In  that  year, 
they  prefented  an  humble  petition  to  the  cap- 
tain-general of  the  Leeward  Ifland  government, 
requefting  his  excellency  to  unite  with  them  in 
an  application  to  his  Majefly,  for  permiffion  to 
eledt  an  affembly  of  reprefentatives  out  of  the 
freeholders  and  planters,  in  order  that  fuch  af- 
fembly, with  the  governor  and  council,  might 
frame  proper  laws  for  their  peace,  welfare,  and 
good  government ; -pledging  themfelves,  in  that 
cafe,  to  grant  to  his  Majefly,  his  heirs  and  fuccejfors , 
an  impojt  of  four  and  a half  per  centum,  in  fpecie , 
upon  all  goods  and  commodities  the  growth  of  thefe 
iflands,  Jimilar  to  that  which  was  paid  in  the  other 
Leeward  Iflands. 

Their  application  (thus  fweetened)  proved 
fuccefsful.  It  was  flgnified  to  them  that  his  Ma- 
jefty,  fully  confideiing  the  perfons,  circumftances, 
and  condition  of  his  faid  Virgin  Iflands,  and  the 
necefiity  there  was,  from  the  then  ftate  of  their 
culture  and  inhabitancy,  that  tome  adequate  and 
perfedt  form  of  civil  government  fhould  be  efta- 
bhfhed  therein  ; “ and  finally  trailing  that  his 
“ faithful  fubjedls  in  his  faid  Virgin  Iflands,  who 
“ fhould  compofe  the  new  affembly,  would,  as 
4C  the  firft  adt  of  legiflation,  cheerfully  make 
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“ good  the  engagement  of  granting  to  his  Ma-  chap. 
“ jefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  the  impoft  of  1Y- 
“ four  and  a half  per  centum  on  all  the  produce 
“ of  the  Virgin  Itlands,  to  be  raifed  and  paid  in 
‘e  the  fame  manner  as  the  four  and  a half  per 
“ centum  is  made  payable  in  the  other  Leeward 
“ Ijlands did  caufe  his  royal  plealure  to  be  tig- 
nified  to  the  governor  in  chief,  that  he  ihould 
iffue  writs  in  his  Majefty’s  name,  for  convening 
an  affembly  or  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  who, 
together  with  a council,  to  be  compoled  of 
twelve  perfons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  that  purpofe,  might  frame  and  pafs  fuch  laws 
as  fhould  be  neceffary  for  the  welfare  and  good 
government  of  the  faid  Itlands. 

Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  November 
1773,  the  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward 
Itlands,  in  obedience  to  his  Majefty’s  orders, 
ifiued  a proclamation  for  convening  an  affembly 
or  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  Virgin  Itlands, 
who  met  on  the  iff  of  February  following,  and 
very  honourably  complied  with  their  engagement 
to  the  crown ; the  very  firft  a<ft  paffed  by  them 
being  the  grant  before  mentioned  of  four  and  a 
half  per  centum , 051  the  produce  of  the  colony  for 
ever.  They  afterwards  paffed  a grant  of  £.  400 
currency  per  annum , as  their  proportion  towards 
the  falary  of  the  governor-general. 

Kk  4 
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book  Such  was  the  price  at  which  the  Virgin  Iflands 
purchafed  the  eflablifhmcnt  of  a conflitutional 
legiflature.  If  it  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
precedent  with  the  dodtrines  which  have  been 
maintained  in  the  cafe  of  Grenada,  it  may  per- 
haps be  laid  (as  I believe  the  fact  was)  that  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  were  unapprifed  of 
the  rights  which  they  inherited  as  Britifh  fub- 
jedts,  when  they  voluntarily  propofed  to  fubjedl 
themfelves  and  their  pofterity  to  the  tax  in 
queftion  for  permiffion  to  enjoy  them ; and 
their  pofterity  may  perhaps  difpute  the  autho- 
rity which  their  forefathers  exercifed  on  this  oc- 
cafion. 

The  chief,  and  almoft  the  only  ftaple  pro- 
ductions of  thefe  iflands  are  fugar  and  cotton, 
Of  the  quantity  of  land  appropriated  to  the 
cultivation  of  either,  I have  no  account,  nor  can 
I venture  even  to  guefs,  at  the  quantity  of  un- 
improved land  which  may  yet  be  brought  into 
cultivation  : Tortola  itfelf  is  not  more  than  fif- 
teen miles  long,  and  fix  miles  broad  : the  ex- 
ports of  1787  will  prefently  be  given,  and  I have 
only  to  add,  that  they  were  railed  by  the  labour 
of  about  one  thoufand  two  hundred  whites,  and 
nine  thoufand  blacks, 

HAVING  fo  far  treated  of  the  feveral 
iflands  which  conftitute  what  is  called  the  Lee- 
ward 
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ward  Ifland  Government,  as  they  ftand  didinft  chap, 
from  each  other,  I clofe  my  account,  as  in  for-  Iv* 
mer  cafes,  with  an  authentick  Table  of  their 
Returns  for  17875  after  which,  I fhall,  as  pro*- 
pofedj  offer  a few  obfervations  on  circumftances 
which  are  common  to  them  all 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  Vefiels,  &c.  that  have 
Antigua,  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  Iflands,  between  the  5th  January 
Cargoes,  and  the  Value  thereof. 

St.  CHRIS. 


Whither  bound. 

SHIPPING. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

To  Great  Britain  — — 

Ireland  — — — 

American  States  — — 

Britifh  Colonies  in  America  — 
Foreign  Weft  Indies  — — 

Total  from  St,  Chriftopher’s  — 

No. 

5? 

3 

21 

19 

104 

Tonnage 

11,992 

35° 

2-457 

1,201 

7,155 

Men. 
764 
30 
140 
I IO 
546 

Cwt . qrs . lbs. 
231,397  2 12 

3,099 

386 

646 

Gallons . 
78,299 
8,500 
1 67,740 
65,000 
15,070 

200 

23>I55 

1,590 

235,528  2 12 

334,609 

1 

A N- 


To  Great  Britain  — — 

Ireland  — — — 

American  States  — — 

Britilh  Colonies  in  America  — 

Foreign  Welt  Indies  — — 

Total  from  Antigua  — — 


65 

13,806 

901 

254,575  1 18 

128,936 

16 

i>9°9 

159 

22,295 

97,400 

71 

S,2«I 

552 

6,779  

375,  '5° 

34 

2,127 

177 

844 

109,320 

47 

2,540 

259 

33 

5> 74° 

-33 

28,663 

2,048 

284,526  1 18 

716,546 

MONTSERRAT 


'0  Great  Britain  — — 

23 

5-371 

341 

108,325  — 21 

4,4°6 

American  States  — — 

20 

i>85° 

138 

1,895  

322,710 

Britilh  Colonies  in  America  — 

7 

379 

40 

64 

21,300 

Foreign  Weft  Indies  — — 

71 

3,085 

377 

— 

140,660 

Africa  — — — 

I 

102 

8 

Total  from  Montferrat  and  Nevis 

122 

10,787 

9°4 

1 10,284  — 21 

289,076 

V I R G I 

0 Great  Britain  — — 

25 

5>'37 

344 

78,749  1 6 

5*7 

American  States  — — 

3 

572 

2 I 

01  — 

13,900 

Britifh  Cronies  in  America  — 

4 

226 

20 

363 

7,000 

Foreign  Wert  Indies  — — 

8 

5S: 

5' 

— 

Total  from  the  Virgin  Iflands  - 

40 

6,516 

436 

79,203  1 6 

2 1,4' 7 

Grasp  Total  — — 

595 

69,121 

4.97s 

709,542  2 1 

1,361,648 
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cleared  outwards  from  the  Iflands  of  St.  Chriftopbers,  Montferrat,  C H a 
1787,  and  the  5th  January  1788:  together  with  an  Account  of  their  iy. 


TOPHER’S. 


Molafles 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 

Dying  Woods, 
in  Value. 

Mifcellaneous 
Articles,  in 
Value. 

TOTAL.' 

Gallons. 

8,154 

lbs. 

3i8 

lbs. 

484,640 

£•  s.  d. 
5,824  I 6 

165 

£■  *•  d. 

33,195  16  10 
20  1 1 — 
186  10  • — 

19 

15  1 6 

£.  s.  d. 
480,178  15  5 

6,035  6 — 

15,5!2  15  — 
6,788  IO  — 
1,498  14  — 

8,154 

318 

484,640 

5,989  1 6 

33,456  19  4 

510,014  — 5 

-TIG 

U A. 

3.51° 

i,7°° 

700 

26 

131,010 

29,500 

1,742  6 6 

2,400  — — 

46,466  18  3 

43 

407  5 — 

14  7 — 

1,075 

484,483  19  6 

50,768  16  8 

44,679  19  2 

11,031  15  4 

1,632  5 — 

5,910 

26 

160,510 

4,142  6 6 

48,006  10  3 

592,596  15  8 

AND  N 

E V I 

— 

♦ 

I»3'3 

140 

9r,972 

500 

352  7 6 

1,162  3 2 

70  iO  — 
41  6 3 

89  4 — 

185,709  10  11 
13,981  12  6 
2,053  14  3 

32,396  19  — 

I>3,3 

140 

92,472 

352  7 6 

M63  3 5 

214,141  16  8 

I S L A 

N D S. 

1 

2,01  I 

— 

2,87,577 

1,50° 

6,561  2 6 

90 

2,313  18  5 

64- 

ro  5 — 
IO  I I 

164,128  17  6 

!>499  9 “ 
1,230  15  — 
100  1 1 — 

2,011 

— 

289,077 

6,651  2 6 

2,340  18  5 

166,959  12  6 

17,388 

484 

1,026,699 

1 7,1 34  18  — 

8S)>47  ii  S 

1,483,712  5 3 
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I N furveying  thefe  iflands  colle&ively,  the. 
circumftance  that  firft  prefents  itfelf  to  notice  is 
the  burthen  of  the  four  and  half  per  centum  on 
their  exported  produce,  to  which  they  are  all 
lubjeft  equally  with  Barbadoes,  and  which,  though 
granted  by  their  own  affemblies,  was  in  moll 
other  cafes,  as  well  as  the  Virgin  Iflands,  the 
price  of  a conftitutional  legiflature,  and  a com- 
munication of  the  common  privileges  of  Britilh 
fubjedts. 

It  would  without  doubt  be  fatisfa&ory  to 
the  reader  to  be  furnifhed  with  an  account  of  the 
produce  of  this  duty,  and  the  particulars  of  its 
difpofal ; but  no  fuch  information,  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lick.  The  laft  return  that  I am  pofiefled  of,  is 
dated  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1 735.  From  thence 
it  appears,  that  the  whole  money  collected  on 
this  account,  both  in  Barbadoes  and  the  Lee- 
ward Iflands,  in  twenty-one  years,  (from  Chrift- 
mas  1713  to  Chriftmas  1734)  amounted  to 
.£.326,529.  is.  ,$d\.  fterling,  of  which  it  is. 
fhameful  to  relate  that  no  more  than  £.140,032. 
13X.  $d\.  was  paid  into  the  Britilh  Exchequer  * 
upwards  of  £<  80,000  having  been  retained  in 

the- 
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the  Iflands  for  the  charges  of  collecting,  and  chap. 
£.  105,000  more,  expended  in  Great  Britain  in  IV- 
the  payment  of  freight,  duties,  commiffions,  fees 
of  office,  and  other  claims  and  deductions  (k) . 

From  the  net  money  paid  into  the  exche- 
quer, the  Governor  General  of  thefe  iflands  re- 
ceives a falary  of  £.  1,200  fterling,  exclufive  of 
the  feveral  fums  granted  him  by  the  colonial  af- 
femblies  (l),  and  I believe  that  falaries  are  al- 
lowed from  the  fame  fund  to  the  Lieutenant  - 
General,  and  the  feveral  Lieutenant  Governors. 

I have  been  informed  too,  that  the  Governors  of 
the  Bahama  and  Bermudas  iflands  are  likewife 
paid  out  of  this  duty.  The  balance  which  re- 
mains, after  thefe  and  fome  other  deductions  are 
made,  is  wholly  at  the  king’s  difpofal. 

But  it  is  impoffible  not  to  obferve,  that  al- 
moft  all  the  iflands  within  this  government,  as 
well  as  Barbadoes,  have  been,  for  many  years 
paft,  progreffively  on  the  decline ; and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  prefent  net  produce  of  this 

(k)  Some  years  after  this,  a new  mode  of  collecting  the 
duties  was,  I believe,  adopted,  which  rendered  the  tax  more 
productive  to  government. 

(l)  Thefe  grants  are  as  follow  : Antigua  and  St.  Chrifto- 
pher’s  £.  1,000  currency  each.  Nevis  £.  400.  Montferrat 

400.  Virgin  Iflands  £.  400.  The  ufual  rate  of  exchange 
is  165  per  cent.  Thefe  fums  therefore,  added  to  £.  1,200 
fterling,  paid  out  of  the  exchequer,  make  his  whole  falary 
£.  3,000  lterling  per  annum. 
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book  duty  is  not  more  than  fufficient  to  defray  the  le* 
IIT*  veral  incumbrances  with  which  it  is  loaded.  The 
W~v  ' negroes  indeed  have  been  kept  up,  and  even 
augmented,  by  purcnafe,  becaufe,  as  the  lands 
have  become  impoverifhed,  they  have  required 
a greater  expence  of  labour  to  make  them  any 
way  produdtive  ; but  as  the  returns  have  not  in- 
creafed  in  the  fame  degree,  nothing  could  have 
faved  the  planters  from  ruin,  but  the  advanced 
price  of  fugar  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Jt  appears  from  authentick  accounts  laid  be- 
fore  parliament,  that  the  import  of  fugar  into 
Great  Britain  from  all  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies 
(Jamaica  excepted)  has  decreafed,  in  the  courfe 
of  twenty  years  from  3,762,804  cwt.  to  2,563,228 
cwt.  (m).  The  difference  in  value,  at  a me- 
dium price,  cannot  be  lefs  than  ^.400,000  Iter- 
ling,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  fallen  chiefly 
on  thofe  iflands  which  are  fubjedt  to  the  duty  in 
queftion  ; to  the  effedls  of  which,  therefore,  the 
deficiency  muft  be  chiefly  attributed  : for  being 
laid,  not  on  the  land,  but  on  the  produce  of  the 
land,  it  operates  as  a tax  on  induftry,  and  a pe- 
nalty which  falls  heavieft  on  the  man  who  con- 
tributes moft  to  augment  the  wealth,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  revenues  of  the  mother- country. 
It  is  confidered  by  the  planters  as  equal  to  ten 

( m ) Being  the  average  of  two  periods,  the  firft  from  177a 
to  1775,  the  fecond  from  17SS  to  179a. 

per 
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"per  cent,  on  the  net  produce  of  their  eftates  for  chap. 
ever.  Under  fuch  a burthen,  which  while  it 
opprefles  the  colonies,  yields  a profit  of  no  great 
confideration  to  the  crown,  they  have  been  un- 
able to  ftand  a competition  with  the  Britilli 
planters  in  the  other  ifiands,  and  have  been  de- 
prefied  ftill  more  by  the  rapid  growth  and  ex~ 
tenfive  opulence  of  the  French  colonies  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Thus  a check  has  been  given 
to  the  fpirit  of  improvement,  and  much  of  that 
land,  which,  though  fomewhat  impoverifiied  by 
long  cultivation,  would  ft  ill,  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
nure, contribute  greatly  to  the  general  returns,  is 
abandoned,  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  pooreft 
foil  is  taxed  as  high  as  that  of  the  moft  fertile. 

To  the  lofs  arifing  from  a decreafe  of  produce, 
accompanied  with  an  increafe  of  contingent  ex- 
pences,  muft  be  added  the  ruinous  effe&s  of 
capture  in  the  late  American  war.  The  damages 
fuftained  in  St.  Chriftopher’s  alone,  by  DeGraJJ'e's 
invafion  in  1782,  from  the  deftru&ion  of  ne- 
groes and  cattle,  and  the  burning  of  the  canes, 
were  eftimated  at  £.  1 60,000  fterling,  which  firm 
was  made  up  to  the  fufferers  by  a poll-tax  on  the 
Haves,  of  no  lefs  than  forty  (hillings.  The  an- 
nual taxes  for  defraying  the  current  charges  of 
their  internal  governments,  in  all  the  ifiands,  are 
alfo  exceedingly  burthenfome  ; befides  parifh. 
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book  taxes  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  the  maintenance 
IIr-  of  the  clergy,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

But,  under  all  thefe  and  the  other  difeou- 
ragements  which  are  felt  by  the  proprietors,  the 
wealth  which  ftill  flows  from  thefe  little  depen- 
dencies into  the  mother-country,  muft  fill  every 
reflecting  mind  with  furprife  and  admiration. 
An  extent  of  cultivated  territory,  not  equal  to 
one-tenth  part  of  the  county  of  Eflex,  adding 
yearly  one  million  and  a half  to  the  national  in- 
come, is  a circumftance  that  demonftrates  be- 
yond all  abftraCt  reafoning,  the  vaft  importance 
to  Great  Britain  of  having  fugar  iflands  of  her 
own.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  both  amufing  and 
inftruCtive  to  confider  how  little  the  prefent  re- 
turns from  thefe  iflands  are  anfwerable  to  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  their  firft  European 
pofleflors  \ or  rather  it  affords  an  animated  il- 
luftration  of  the  wifdom  of  Providence,  which 
frequently  renders  the  follies  and  weaknefles  of 
man  productive  of  good.  The  firft  Englifli 
adventurers  were  influenced  wholly  by  the  hopes 
of  opening  a golden  fountain,  fimilar  to  that 
which  was  flowing  from  Peru  and  Mexico  into 
Spain.  The  nation  was  told  of  countries  where 
the  mountains  were  compofed  of  diamonds,  and 
the  cities  built  wholly  of  ingots  of  gold.  Such 
were  the  dreams  of  Cabot,  Frobifner,  and  Gil- 
bert, 
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bert,  and  it  is  a lamentable  difplay  of  the  power  chap. 
of  avarice  on  the  human  mind,  to  behold  the  IV* 
fagacious  and  learned  Raleigh  bewildered  in  the  '^"~V  J 
fame  folly  ! Experience  has  at  length  corrected 
this  frenzy,  and  Europe  is  now  wife  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  gold  and  fiver  have  only  an 
artificial  and  relative  value  ; that  induftry  alone 
is  real  wealth,  and  that  agriculture  and  commerce 
are  the  great  fources  of  national  profperity. 

The  produce  of  thefe  ifands  however,  though 
of  fuch  value  to  the  mother-country,  is  raifed  at 
an  expence  to  the  cultivator,  which  perhaps  is 
not  equalled  in  any  other  puriuit,  in  any  country 
of  the  globe.  It  is  an  expence  too,  that  is  per- 
manent and  certain  ; while  the  returns  are  more 
variable  and  fluctuating  than  any  other  3 owing 
to  calamities,  to  which  thefe  countries  are  ex- 
pofed,  both  from  the  hands  of  God  and  man  ; 
and  it  is  mournful  to  add,  that  the  felfifh  or  mif- 
taken  policy  of  man  is  fometimes  more  deftruc- 
tive  than  even  the  anger  of  Omnipotence  ! 

At  the  time  that  I write  this,  (1791)  the 
humanity  of  the  Britith  nation  is  tremblingly 
alive  to  the  real  or  fictitious  diftrefles  of  the 
African  labourers  in  thefe  and  the  other  iflands 
of  the  Weft  Indies : and  the  holders  and  em- 
ployers of  thofe  people  feem  to  be  marked  out 
to  the  publick  indignation  for  profcription  and 
ruin.  So  firong  and  univerfal  a fympathy  allows 
no  room  for  the  fober  exercife  of  reafon,  or  it 
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book  would  be  remembered,  that  the  condition  of  that 
, Ti/’  ^ unfortunate  race,  muft  depend  greatly  on  the 
condition  and  circumftances  of  their  owners.  Op- 
preffion  towards  the  principal,  will  be  felt  with 
double  force  by  his  dependants,  and  the  blow  that 
wounds  the  matter,  will  exterminate  the  Have. 

The  propriety  of  thefe  remarks  will  be  feen  in 
fubfequent  parts  of  my  work,  when  I come  in 
courfe  to  treat  of  the  Have  trade  and  (lavery ; 
and  to  confider  the  commercial  fyftem  of  Great 
Britain  towards  her  Weft  Indian  dependencies, 
of  which  I have  now  completed  the  catalogue. 
Here  then  I might  clofe  the  third  book  of  my 
hiftoryj  but  it  has  probably  occurred  to  the 
reader,  that  I have  omitted  the  two  governments 
of  Bahama  and  Bermudas  (n)  ; to  which  indeed 
it  was  my  intention,  when  I began  my  work,  to 
appropriate  a diftinft  chapter.  An  examination 
of  my  materials  has  induced  me  to  alter  my  pur- 
pole  ; finding  myfelf  poffeffed  of  fcarce  any  me- 
morials concerning  the  civil  hiftory  of  thofe 
iflands,  that  are  not  given  in  the  numerous  geo- 
graphical treatifes  with  which  the  (helves  of  the 
bookfellers  are  loaded.  Of  the  prefent  (fate  of 
the  Bahama  iflands,  I need  not  be  afhamed  to 

(n ) I have  alfo  pafled  over  unnoticed  the  fmall  iflands  of 
Anguilla  and  Barbuda,  as  being  of  too  little  importance  to 
merit  particular  defcription.  The  former  belongs  to  the 
Leeward  Ifland  government;  the  latter  is  the  private  property 
of  the  Codrington  family. 
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acknowledge  my  ignorance,  inafmuch  as  even  chap. 
the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  for  the  af-  iv. 
fairs  of  trade  and  plantations,  were  unable  to  ob-  ' 
tain  fatisfadfory  information  concerning  it.  To 
their  lord  111  ips  enquiries,  in  1789,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  in  thofe  iflands, — the  quantity 
of  land  in  cultivation, — the  number  of  white  in- 
habitants,— productions  and  exports,  See.  the 
only  anfwer  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Governor  was  this,  that  it  was  at  that  time  impof- 
Jible  to  afeertain  any  of  thofe  particulars.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  the  teftimony  of  other  per- 
i'ons,  that  thefe  iflands  in  general  are  rocky  and 
barren  3 that  the  only  article  cultivated  for  ex- 
portation is  cotton,  of  which  the  medium  export 
is  fifteen  hundred  bags  of  two  cwt.  ; that  the 
inhabitants  (who  in  1773  confided  of  two  thou- 
fand  and  fifty-two  whites,  and  two  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  blacks)  have  been  of  late 
years  confiderably  augmented  by  emigrants  from 
North  America  ; but  of  their  prefent  numbers 
no  precife  account  is  given  (0) . 

(0)  The  Bahama  Iflands,  comprehending  thofe  which,  ei- 
ther from  their  fmallnefs,  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  or  the  want 
of  water,  are  uninhabited,  are  fome  hundreds  in  number. 

They  are  fituated  between  the  22d  and  23d  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  principal  of  them  are  Providence  (twenty-feven 
miles  long  and  eleven  broad),  Bahama,  Abaco,  Harbour 
Ifland,  Eluthera,  Exuma,  St.  Salvadore,  Long  Ifland,  Andros, 

Bimini,  &c.  The  feat  of  government  is  at  the  town  of  Naf- 
fau  in  Providence.  Vid.  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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Concerning  Bermudas,  Governor  Brown  is 
more  explicit.  From  his  anfwers  to  their  Lord- 
Blips’  queries,  it  appears  that  they  contain  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  thoufand  acres  of  very  poof 
land,  of  which  nine  parts  in  ten  are  either  un- 
cultivated, or  referred  in  woods  for  the  fupply- 
ing  of  timber  for  building  fmall  fhips,  Hoops,  and 
fhallops  for  fale ; this  being  in  truth  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  and  employment  of  the  inha- 
bitants ; and  the  veflels  which  they  furnifh,  be- 
ing built  of  cedar,  are  light,  buoyant,  and  un- 
expenfive. 

Of  the  land  in  cultivation,  no  part  was  ap- 
propriated to  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of 
railing  Indian  corn,  and  efculent  roots  and  ve- 
getables (of  which  a confiderable  fupply  is  fent  to 
the  Weft  Indian  Iflands)  until  the  year  1785, 
when  the  growth  of  cotton  was  attempted,  but 
with  no  great  fuccefs,  there  not  being  at  prefent 
more  than  two  hundred  acres  applied  in  this 
line  of  culture. 

The  number  of  white  people  of  all  ages  in 
Bermudas  is  five  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
fixty-two  ; of  blacks  four  thoufand  nine  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  (p) . 

Thus 

(p)  It  were  an  adl  of  great  injuftice  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bermudas,  to  omit  the  very  honourable  teftimony  which 
Governor  Brown  has  tranfmitted  to  government,  concerning 
the  treatment  of  their  negro  tlaves.  “ Nothing  (he  ob- 
ferves)  can  better  fhew  the  hate  of  flavery  in  Bermudas  than 
3 the 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  lands  become  lefs 
fertile  as  we  recede  from  the  tropicks,  and  were 
there  not,  as  there  certainly  is,  an  unaccountable 
propenfity  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  to 
under-rate  what  they  have  in  aftual  poffeffion, 
it  would  require  but  little  effort  to  convince  the 
publick  of  the  vaft  importance  of  our  Weft  In- 
dian dependencies ; of  which  the  progreffive 
growth  has  now  been  traced  from  the  firft  fet- 
tlement.  What  remains  is  to  convey  that  con- 
viction to  the  Englifh  reader.  This  then,  after 
taking  a curfory  furvey,  for  the  gratification  of 
curiofity,  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  and  the  fyf- 
tem  of  agriculture,  I fhall  endeavour  to  accom- 
pli fh  in  the  next  volume. 


the  behaviour  of  the  blacks  in  the  late  war.  There  were  at 
one  time  between  fifteen  and  twenty  privateers  fitted  out  from 
hence,  which  were  partly  manned  by  negro  fiaves,  who  be- 
haved both  as  bailors  and  marines  irreproachably;  and  when- 
ever they  were  captured,,  always  returned,  if  it  was  in  their 
power.  There  were  feveral  infiances  wherein  they  had  been 
condemned  with  the  veflel  and  fold,  and  afterwards  found 
means  to  efcape  ; and  through  many  difficulties  and  hardlhips 
returned  to  their  mailers  fervice.  In  the  fhip  Regulator,  a 
privateer,  there  were  feventy  fiaves.  She  was  taken  and  car- 
ried into  Bottom  Sixty  of  them  returned  in  a flag  of  truce 
direftly  to  Bermudas.  Nine  others  returned  by  the  way  of 
New  York.  One  only  was  miffing,  who  died  in  the  cruize, 
or  in  captivity.” 

Report  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
Slave  Trade.  Part  111. 
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APPENDIX 

Since  the  Publication  of  the  former  Editions  of  this  Work,  the 

An  A C C 0 U N T of  the  Duty  of  Four  and  an  Half  per  Centum , arifing 
and  I 796  ; with  the  Amount  of  the  Charges  and  Payments  to  •which  it 
Receiver  General  of  the  Cifloms, 


Grofs  Receipt 
bv  the 

Receipt 
in  the 
Plantations 
in  lieu  of 
Produce. 

Charges  paid 

A 

Years. 

Hulband 
arifing  fiom 
Produce 
configned  to 
him. 

Total 

Receipt. 

r 

Duties, 
Freight, 
& c.  & c. 

Annuities. 

1794 

£■  *• 

70,230  I 2 

£.  s.  d. 
7,480  — 9-I- 

£.  s.  d. 
77,710  1 ni 

£■  *•  d. 

27,979  8 9 

£■  *•  <*• 
1,586  — 1 

I79S  . 

62,800  6 — 

6,921  16  4 

69,722  2 4 

18,956  18  4 

6,200  

1796 

57,665  1 9 

14,907  12  8 

72,572  14  5 

17,010  15  3 

4,500 

Total 

150,695  8 11 

29>3°9  9 9 i 

220,004  iS  S3 

63,947  2 4 

1 2,286  — I 

Note. The  Difference  between  the  Net  Proceeds  and  the  Payments  arifes  either  from 

Indies  not  having  been  paid  within  the  Year,  as 


Cuftom  Houfe,  London. 
17th  March  1798. 
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to  V O L.  I.  N°  i. 

following  Paper  has  been  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

in  Barbados s and  the  Leeward  Ijlands , in  America , for  the  Years  x 794?  1 795? 
is  liable , the  Net  Proceeds  thereof  \ with  the  Payments  into  the  Exchequer  by  th: 


by  the  Hufband. 


Salaries 

to 

Plantation 

Officers. 


£■  d. 
1,792  15  10 

1,786  16  7 

899  3 1 


4,478  15  6 


Charges  of 
Management 
in  the 
Plantations. 


' 'l 

Payments 

by 

Receiver 

General. 


.£■  *•  d- 
4,841  5 1 

4,619  2 n§ 

4>747  J 4i 


H>2°7  9 5+ 


380 

380 

3S0 


1,140 


Total 

of 

Charges. 


£•  d. 
36,579  9 9 
31,942  17  iof 
27>536  19  H 


96,059  7 4| 


Net 

Proceeds. 


£.  s.  d. 

41,130  12 

37>779  4 54 

45,035  14  8i 


123,945  11  4 


payments 

by 

Receiver  General 
into  the 
Exchequer. 


£ - d- 

43,881  15  4i 

34,176  3 io| 

39,032  8 if 


117,09°  7 4f 


Monies  having  been  remitted  due  on  former  Years,  or  from  Bills  remitted  from  the  Weft 


was  particul*rly  the  Cafe  in  the  Year  1796. 


J.  Mills, 

for  the  Recr  General. 

7 ho*  Porter, 

pro  Comptr  Genb 
J as  Newey, 

Inl'pedlor  and  Examr  of  Plantc  Co!lrs  Acc*s. 
Wm  Lawlefs, 

Adding  Hufbandof  the  Duty  of  4I  per  Cent. 

P.  Gregory, 

Comptr  of  D°. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  feveral  Charges  upon  the  Fund, 
arifing  by  the  Duties  of  Four  Pounds  and  One  Half  Pound  per 
Centum  during  the  Years  1794,  1795,  and  1796,  paid  at  the 
Exchequer. 


SALARIES  and  PENSIONS 
paid  at  the  Exchequer. 

1 794- 

1 7 9 5- 

I 796. 

Governors  of  Barbadoes  - - - - 

£■  s.  d. 
2,000  

£■  s.  d. 
2,000  

£•  *•  d- 

2,000  — — 

Bahama  Iflands 

700  

7CO  

7 CO  

Bermuda  - - 

750 

75° 

75° 

Leeward  Iflands 

1 ,2CO  — — 

1 2CO  - — 

1,300  

Tobago  - - - 

1,300 

1,300 

1,500 

Grenada  - 

,,364  

1)364 

1,364  

Dominica  - 

D300  

1,300  

1,300  

St.  Vincent’s  - - 

Gjco 

1,300  

1,300 

Lieut.  Governors  of  Leeward  Iflands 

300  

3°° 

300  

Tortola  - - 

200  

200  

200  

Antigua 

2CO 

200  

200  

Nevis  - - 

300  

300 

3CO  

Montferrat  - - 

200  

200  

200  

St.  Kitts 

200  — — 

200  

2CO  

Grenada  - - - 

600  — — 

600  — — ■ 

600  — — 

Dominica  - 

400  

400  

400  

Agents  of  Grenada  - - - - 

200  

200  

200  — — 

Turks  lfland  - - - 

ICO 

ICO 

IOO  — — 

Auditor  General  of  Plantations  - - 

250 

25O  

250  — — 

Chief  Juftice  of  Virgin  Iflands  - 

200  — 

200  — • 

2C0  — 

Governor  of  the  Bahama  Iflands"! 

to  make  up  the  Deficiencies  of  > 

328  4 1 

244  17  10 

208  8 6 

his  Fees  at  £.  500  per  Annum  - J 
Governor  of  Barbadoes  for  his  Ser-7 

vices  - - - - 

Governor  of  Martinico  for  his  Outfit 
D°  - - - - his  Salary 

1,500 

1,500 

1,922  4 5§ 

D977  >5  6J 

Countefs  Dowager  of  Chatham, 
fohn  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  1 

Right  Honourable  William  Pitr,  s. 

3,000  — — 

3,000 

3,000 

during  their  Lives,  feverally  and  1 
fucceffively  - - - .J 

B.eprefentatives  of  the  Earl  of  Kin-  7 
noul  (Perpetuity)  - - -5 

1,000  — — 

I, COO 

1,000  

Carried  forward  - £. 

18,892  4 1 

j 2^73 1 2 31 

19,250  4 — i 
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( continued.) 


SALARIES  and  PENSIONS 
paid  at  the  Exchequer. 


] 

of  j Dc 


Brought  forward  - £. 

Henry  Strachey,  Efq.  late  Secretary^ 
to  the  Cotr.miifion  for  reftoring  ( 
Peace  in  North  America,  during  f 
Life J 

Henry  Ellis,  Efq.  late  Governor  ofj 
Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia,  dur-  > 
ing  Pleafure  - - - - j 

Mary  Elliott,  Widow  of  Grey  El 
liott,  Efq.  late  additional  Clerk 
in  Ordinary  of  the  Office  of  Trade  f 
and  Foreign  Plantations  - -J 

Sufannah  Monckton,  Widow  of 
the  late  Gen*  Monckton 

Peter  Livius,  Efq.  formerly  Chief  7 
Jufticeof  Canada 

1 . 

Mary  Martin  Vv'eJ°f,ah  Mart‘"  V - 
Sarah  Martin  governor  off  _ 

a i*  Tt/T  I Worth  Carolina  I 
Alice  Martin  J J - 

Henry  Pelham,  Efq.  late  a Com-] 
miflioner  of  Cuftoms  - - < 

^ t c j e 1 Children  of 
>redelwed  bavory  ^ -r, 

3 1 George  Bru- 

Charlotte  Todd  - > yere,  Efq. 

r rr  , | late  Govr  of  [ 

I*  ranees  I ucker  - I D j l — 
J jj  e r m u d a* 

James  Craufurd,  Efq.  late  Governor  "I 
of  Bermuda  Iflands  - - - - J 

JIcnry  Charles  Selwyn,  Efq.  Lieut*  ? 
Gov.  of  Montferrat  - - - } 


$21 


1 794. 

1 79  5. 

1796. 

£■  *•  *■ 

£■  s.  d. 

£■  *•  *• 

18,892  4 1 

a 3i 

19,250  4—1 

587  - - 

587 

587  -- 

300 

300 

3OO  — — 

100  — — 

300  — — " 

100  — — 

100  - — — 

100  — — 

300  — — 

A 

1 

O 

co 

222  5 IOJ 

Ceafed. 

150 

I50 

150  — — 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50  — — 

50 

761  

761  — — 

761  — — - 

40  — — 

40  

40 

30 

30  

3°  “ — 

30 

3°  

30 

— — 

— — 

407  IO  — * 

— -- 

— — 

IOO  — — 

21,890  4 1 

23,201  8 2 

22,005  14  — | 

Memorandum.— On  the  24th  Day  of  February  1796,  the  Sum  of  £.40,000  was  di- 
refted  to  be  iflued  out  of  the  4 \ per  Cent,  towards  defraying  the  Charges  and 
Expences  of  His  Majefty’s  Civil  Government,, 


■JTreafury  Chambers,  Whitehall; 
2.7th  April  1798. 


George  Rofe. 
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APPENDIX  to  Vol.  I. 
N°  2. 


Obfervations  on  the  Difpofition , Character , Manners , 
Habits  of  Life,  of  the  MAROON  NEGROES  of  the 
If  and  of  Jamaica  ; and  a Detail  of  the  Origin , Pro- 
grefs,  and  Termination  of  the  late  War  between  thofe 
People  and  the  White  Inhabitants : firjl  publijhed  fepa- 
rately  in  1796. 

SECTION  I. 


JAMAICA,  as  we  have  feen,  was  conquered  from  the 
Spaniards,  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  in 
the  year  1655,  by  an  armament  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Penn  and  General  Venables.  The  Spanifh  inha- 
bitants are  faid  to  have  poffefled,  before  the  attack,  about 
1,500  enflaved  Africans,  moil  of  whom,  on  the  furrender 
of  their  matters,  retreated  to  the  mountains,  from  whence 
they  made  frequent  excurfions  to  harafs  the  Englilh. 
Major-general  Sedgewick,  one  of  the  Britifh  officers,  in 
a letter  to  Secretary  Thurloe  (1656)  predicts,  that  thefe 
blacks  would  prove  a thorn  in  the  Tides  of  the  Englilh. 
He  adds,  that  they  gave  no  quarter  to  his  men,  but  de- 
Itroyed  them  whenever  they  found  opportunity;  fcarce  3. 
week  paffing  without  their  murdering  one  or  more  of 
them;  and  as  the  foldiers  became  more  confident  and 
carelel's,  the  negroes  grew  more  enterprifing  and  bloody- 

minded. 
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minded.  “ Having  no  moral  fenfe,”  continues  he,  a and  appen- 
w not  underftanding  what  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  civil  dix. 

<c  nations  mean,  we  know  not  how  to  capitulate  or  treat  — ^ 

“ with  any  of  them.  But  be  allured  they  mull  either  be 
u deftroyed,  or  brought  in,  upon  fome  terms  or  other ; or 
“ elfe  they  will  prove  a great  difcouragement  to  the  fet- 
“ tling  the  country.”  What  he  foretold,  foon  came  to 
pafs.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  fame  year  (1656)  the  army 
gained  fome  trifling  fuccefs  againft  them ; but  this  was 
immediately  afterwards  feverely  retaliated  by  the  flaugh- 
ter  of  forty  foldiers,  cut  off  as  they  were  carelefsly  ram- 
bling from  their  quarters.  A detachment  was  immedi- 
ately fent  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  which  came  up  with 
and  killed  feven  or  eight  of  them;  but  they  Brill  found 
means  to  hold  out,  until  being  hard  preffed  the  year  fol- 
lowing by  Colonel  D’Oyley,  who,  by  his  final  overthrow 
of  the  Spaniards,  had  taken  from  them  all  hope  of  future 
fuccour  from  their  ancient  mafters,  they  became  very 
much  ftreightened  for  want  of  provifions  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  main  body,  under  the  command  of  a negro 
named  'Juan  de  Bo/as  (whofe  place  of  retreat  in  the  parilh 
of  Clarendon  Bill  retains  his  name)  at  length  folicited  for 
peace,  and  furrendered  to  the  Englifh  on  terms  of  pardon 
and  freedom.  A large  party,  however,  (who  had  now 
acquired  the  name  of  Maroons*)  remained  in  their  re- 

* The  word  fignifies,  among  the  Spanifh  Americans,  according  to 
Mr.  Long,  Hog-hunters:  the  woods  abounding  with  the  wild  boar,  and  the 
purfuit  of  them  conftituting  the  chief  employment  of  fugitive  negroes. 

Mariano  is  the  Spanilh  word  fora  young  pig.  The  following  is  the  de- 
rivation, however,  given  in  the  Encyclopedic,  article  Maron  : “ On  ap- 
pelle  marons,  dans  les  ifles  Franpoifes  les  negres  fugitifs.  Ce  terme  vient 
du  mot  Efpagnol  Simaran  qui  fignifie  un  Singe.  Les  Efpagnols  crurent 
ne  devoir  pas  faire  plus  d’honneur  a leurs  malheureux  efclaves  fugitifs, 
que  de  les  appeller  fmges,  parcequ’ils  fe  retirolent  comme  ces  animaux  aux 
fonds  des  bols  et  n’en  fortoient  que  pour  cueillir  des  fruits  qui  fe  trou- 
voient  dans  les  lieux  les  plus  voifins  de  leur  retrait,”  The  reader  will 
gccept  y/hich  of  thefe  derivation?  he  likes  bell. 


1 


treats 
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APPEN-  treats  within  the  mountains;  where  they  not  only  aug- 
Dix.  mented  their  numbers  by  natural  increafe,  but,  after  the 
v ifland  became  thicker  fown  wkh  plantations,  they  were 
frequently  reinforced  by  fugitive  flaves.  At  length  they 
grew  confident  enough  of  their  force  to  undertake  defcents 
upon  the  interior  planters,  many  of  whom  they  murdered, 
from  time  to  time,  without  the  lead:  provocation ; and  by 
their  barbarities  and  outrages  intimidated  the  whites  from 
venturing  to  any  confiderable  diftance  from  the  lea  coaft. 

In  1663  the  Lieutenant-governor,  SirCiiailcs  Lyttel- 
ton, and  his  council,  ifiued  a proclamation,  offering  a full 
pardon,  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  freedom  from  a!i  1. tan- 
ner of  flaverv,  to  each  of  them  who  fhouid  furrend.  r.  But 
I do  net  find  that  any  of  them  were  inclined  to  accept  the 
terms  offered,  or  quit  their  favage  way  of  life.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  better  pieafed  with  the  more  ample 
range  they  poffefled  in  the  woods,  where  their  hunting 
grounds  were  not  yet  encroached  upon  by  fettlements. 
They  took  effectual  care,  indeed,  that  no  fettlement 
fhouid  be  efiablifiied  near  them;  for  they  butchered 
every  white  family  that  ventured  to  leat  itfelf  any  con- 
fiderable diftance  inland.  When  the  Governor  perceived 
that  the  proclamation  wrought  no  efteH,  juar.  de  Bolas, 
who  was  now  made  Colonel  of  the  Black  Regiment,  was 
lent  to  endeavour  their  reduction;  but  in  the  profecution 
of  this  fervice  he  fell  into  an  ambufeade,  and  was  cut  to 
pieces.  In  March,  1664,  Captain  Colbeck,  of  the  white 
militia,  was  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  He  went  by 
fea  to  the  north  fide;  and,  having  gained  fome  advantages 
over  the  Maroons,  he  returned  with  one  who  pretended  to 
treat  for  the  reft.  This  embafly,  however,  was  only  cal- 
culated to  amufe  the  whites,  and  gain  fome  refpite ; for  the 
Maroons  no  fooner  found  themfelves  in  a condition  to 
acl,  and  the  white  inhabitants  lulled  into  fecurity,  than 
they  began  to  renew  hoftilities,  murdering,  as  before,  every 

white 
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white  perfon,  without  diftindtion  of  fex  or  age,  who  came  ap  pen- 
within  their  reach.  DIX. 

In  this  way,  they  continued  to  diftrefs  the  ifland  for  up-  g — ,j 

wards  of  forty  years,  during  which  time  forty-four  acts  of 
AfTembly  were  pahed,  and  at  leaft  ^.240,000  expended 
for  their  fuppreffion.  In  1730,  they  were  grown  fo  formi- 
dable, under  a very  able  general,  named  Cudjoe,  that  it 
was  found  expedient  to  ftrengthen  the  colony  againft  them 
by  two  regiments  of  regular  troops,  which  were  after- 
wards formed  into  independent  companies,  and  employed, 
with  other  hired  parties,  and  the  whole  body  of  militia,  in 
their  reduction.  In  the  year  1734,  Captain  Stoddart,  who 
commanded  one  of  thcfe  parties,  projected,  and  executed 
with  great  fuccefs,  an  attack  of  the  Maroon  windward 
town,  called  Nanny,  fituate  on  one  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tains in  the  ifland.  Having  provided  fome  portable  fwi- 
vel  guns,  he  filently  approached,  and  reached  within  a 
fmall  diflance  of  their  quarters  undifcovered.  After  halt- 
ing, for  fome  time,  he  began  to  afcend  by  the  only  path 
leading  to  their  town.  He  found  it  fteep,  rocky,  and  dif- 
ficult, and  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the  paffage  of  two 
perfons  abreaft.  However,  he  furmounted  thefe  obftacles ; 

2nd  having  gained  a fmall  eminence,  commanding  the 
huts  in  which  the  negroes  were  afleep,  he  fixed  his  little 
train  of  artillery  to  the  belt  advantage,  and  fired  upon 
them  fo  brifkly,  that  many  were  flain  in  their  habitations, 
and  feveral  threw  themfelves  headlong  down  the  preci- 
pice. Captain  Stoddart  purfued  the  advantage;  killed 
numbers,  took  many  prifoners,  and  in  fhort  fo  completely 
deftroyed,  or  routed  the  whole  body,  that  they  were  unable 
afterwards  to  effect  any  enterprize  of  moment  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  ifland. 

About  the  fame  time  another  party  of  the  Maroons, 
having  perceived  that  a body  of  the  militia  ftationed  at  the 
barrack  of  Bagnel’s  thicket,  in  St.  Mary’s  parifh,  under 

the 
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AP  PEN-  Ac  command  of  Colonel  Charlton,  Arrayed  heedlefsly  from 
DIX.  their  quarters,  and  kept  no  order,  formed  a project  to  cut 


them  off,  and  whilft  the  officers  were  at  dinner,  attended 
by  a very  few  of  their  men,  the  Maroons  rufhed  fuddenly 
from  the  adjacent  woods  and  attacked  them.  Several 
pieces  were  difcharged,  the  report  of  which  alarmed  the 
militia,  who  immediately  ran  to  their  arms,  and  came  up 
in  time  to  refcue  their  officers  from  deftrudlion.  The 
Maroons  were  repulfed,  and  forced  to  take  fhelter  in  the 
woods,  but  the  militia  did  not  think  fit  to  purfue  them. 
Some  rumours  of  this  fkirmifh  reached  Spanifh  Town, 
which  is  diftant  from  the  fpot  about  thirty  miles;  and,  as 
all  the  circumffances  were  not  known,  the  inhabitants 
were  thrown  into  the  moft  dreadful  alarm,  from  apprehen- 
fions  that  the  Maroons  had  defeated  Charlton,  and  were 
in  full  march  to  attack  the  town.  Ayfcough,  then  com- 
mander in  chief,  participating  in  the  general  panick,  or- 
dered the  trumpets  to  found,  the  drums  to  beat,  and  in  a 
few  hours  collected  a body  of  horfe  and  foot,  who  went  to 
meet  the  enemy.  On  the  fecond  day  after  their  departure, 
they  came  to  a place  where,  by  the  fires  which  remained 
unextinguifhed,  they  fuppofed  the  Maroons  had  lodged 
the  preceding  night.  They  therefore  followed  the  track, 
and  foon  after  got  fight  of  them.  Captain  Edmunds,  who 
commanded  the  detachment,  difpofed  his  men  for  adfion; 
but  the  Maroons  declined  engaging,  and  fled  different 
ways.  Several  of  them,  however,  were  {lain  in  the  pur- 
fuit,  and  others  made  prifoners.  Thefe  two  victories  re- 
duced their  ftrength,  and  filled  them  with  fo  much  terror 
that  they  never  afterwards  appeared  in  any  confiderable 
body,  nor  dared  to  make  any  ftand;  indeed,  from  the  com- 
mencement cf  the  war  till  this  period,  they  had  not  once 
ventured  a pitched  battle,  but  fkulked  about  the  fkirts  of 
remote  plantations,  furprifing  ftragglers,  and  murdering 
the  whites  by  two  or  three  at  a time,  or  when  they  were 


too 
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too  few  to  make  any  refiftance.  By  night  they  feized  APPEtv- 
the  favourable  opportunity  that  darknefs  gave  them,  of  dix. 
ftealing  into  the  fettlements,  where  they  fet  fire  to  cane-  « — c-  j 
fields  and  out-houfes,  killed  all  the  cattle  they  could  find, 
and  carried  the  Haves  into  captivity.  By  this  daftardly 
method  of  conducting  the  war,  they  did  infinite  mifchief 
to  the  whites,  without  much  expofing  their  own  perfons 
to  danger,  for  they  always  cautioufly  avoided  fighting,  ex- 
cept with  a number  fo  difproportionally  inferior  to  them- 
felves,  as  to  afford  them  a pretty  fure  expectation  of  vic- 
tory. They  knew  every  fecret  avenue  of  the  country;  fo 
that  they  could  either  conceal  themfelves  from  purfuit,  or 
Ihift  their  ravages  from  place  to  place,  as  circumftances 
required.  Such  were  the  many  difadvantages  under  which 
the  Englifh  had  to  deal  with  thofe  defultory  foes;  who 
were  not  reducible  by  any  regular  plan  of  attack;  who 
pofTeffed  no  plunder  to  allure  or  reward  the  afTailants ; 
nor  had  any  thing  to  lofe,  except  life,  and  a wild  and 
favage  freedom. 

Previous  to  the  fucceffes  above  mentioned,  the  dif- 
trefs  into  which  the  planters  were  thrown,  may  be  collected 
from  the  fenfe  which  the  legiflature  of  Jamaica  exprefTed 
in  fome  of  their  ads.  In  the  year  1733,  they  fet  forth, 
that  “ the  Maroons  had,  within  a few  years,  greatly  in- 
creafed,  notwithftanding  all  the  meafures  that  had  been 
concerted,  and  made  ufe  of,  for  their  fuppreffion;  in  par- 
ticular, that  they  had  grown  very  formidable  in  the  North 
Eaft,  North  Weft,  and  South  Weftern  diftrifts  of  the 
ifland,  to  the  great  terror  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds  in  thofe 
parts,  who  had  greatly  fuffered  by  the  frequent  robberies, 
murders,  and  depredations  committed  by  them;  that  in 
the  parifhes  of  Clarendon,  St.  Ann,  St.  Elizabeth,  Weft- 
morland,  Hanover,  and  St.  James’s,  they  were  confider- 
ably  multiplied,  and  had  large  fettlements  among  the 
mountains,  and  leaft  acceflible  parts;  whence  they  plun- 
dered 
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APPE  N-  dered  all  around  them,  and  caufed  feveral  plantations  to  be 
Dix.  thrown  up  and  abandoned,  and  prevented  many  valuable 
-y— ' tradts  of  land  from  being  cultivated,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice and  diminution  of  his  Majefty’s  revenue,  as  well  as 
of  the  trade,  navigation,  and  confumption  of  Britifti  ma- 
nufadfures  ; and  to  the  manifeft  weakening,  and  prevent- 
ing the  further  increafe  of  the  flrength  and  inhabitants,  in 
the  ifland.”  We  may  learn  from  hence,  what  extenfive 
mifehief  may  be  perpetrated  by  the  moft  defpicable  and 
cowardly  enemy.  The  Affembly,  perceiving  that  the 
employment  of  flying  parties  had  proved  ineffectual,  by 
the  length  of  their  marches,  the  difficulty  of  fubfifting 
them  in  the  woods  for  fo  long  a time  as  the  fervice  re- 
quired, and  the  facility  with  which  the  Maroons  eluded 
their  purfuit,  ordered  feveral  defenfible  houfes,  or  bar- 
racks, fortified  with  baftions,  to  be  erected  in  different 
parts,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  enemy’s  moft  favou- 
rite haunts : in  each  of  thefe  they  placed  a ftrong  gar- 
rifon,  and  roads  of  communication  were  opened  from 
one  to  the  other.  Thefe  garrifons  were  compofed  of 
white  and  black  {hot  and  baggage  negroes,  w ho  were 
all  duly  trained.  Every  captain  was  allowed  a pay  of 
ten  pounds,  the  lieutenants  each  five  pounds,  and  fer- 
jeantsfour  pounds,  and  privates  two  pounds  per  month. 
They  were  fubjedfed  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war;  and 
the  whole  body  put  under  the  Governor’s  immediate  or- 
der, to  be  employed,  conjuncfly  or  feparately,  as  he  fhould 
fee  occafion.  Their  general  plan  of  duty,  as  diredted  by 
the  law,  was  to  make  excurfions  from  the  barracks,  fcower 
the  woods  and  mountains,  and  deftroy  the  provifion  gar- 
dens and  haunts  of  the  Maroons;  and  that  they  might 
not  return  without  effedting  fome  fervice,  they  were  re- 
quired to  take  twenty  days  provifion  with  them  on  every 
fuch  expedition.  Every  barrack  ivas  alfo  furnijhed  with 
a pack  of  dogs , provided  by  the  Churchwardens  of  the 
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refpeftive  parijhes  ; it  being  forefeen  that  thcfe  animals 
Vvould  prove  extremely  ferviceable,  not  only  in  guarding 
again/} furpr'rzes  in  the  night , but  in  tracking  the  enemy. 

This  arrangement  was  the  moft  judicious  hitherto 
contrived  for  their  eftedlual  reduction;  for  fo  many  for- 
treffes,  ftationed  in  the  very  centre  of  their  ufual  retreats, 
well  fupplied  with  every  necefiary,  gave  the  Maroons  a 
conftant  and  vigorous  annoyance,  and  in  ill  or  t became  the 
chief  means  of  bringing  on  that  treaty  which  afterwards 
put  an  end  to  this  tirefome  war. 

About  the  year  1 737,  the  AfTembly  refolved  on  taking 
two  hundred  of  the  Mofquito  Indians  into  their  pay,  to 
haften  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Maroons.  They  palled  an 
a£l  for  rendering  free  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  Indians 
more  ufeful,  and  forming  them  into  companies,  with  pro- 
per encouragements.  Some  iloops  were  difpatched  to  the 
Mofquito  fliore;  and  that  number  of  Indians  was  brought' 
into  the  ifland,  formed  into  companies  under  their  own 
officers,  and  allowed  forty  {hillings  a month  for  pay,  be* 
fides  {hoes  and  other  articles.  White  guides  were  af- 
ftgned  to  condudf  them  to  the  enemy,  and  they  gave 
proofs  of  great  fagacity  in  this  fervice.  It  was  their  prac- 
tice to  obferve  the  moft  profound  filence  in  marching  to 
the  enemy’s  quarters ; and  when  they  had  once  hit  upon 
a track,  they  were  fure  to  difcover  the  haunt  to  which  it 
led.  They  effedled  confiderable  fervice,  and  were,  in- 
deed, the  moft  proper  troops  to  be  employed  in  that  fpecies 
of  adlion,  which  is  known  in.  America  by  the  name  of 
lajb-jighting.  They  were  well  rewarded  for  their  good 
condudf,  and  afterwards  difmilTed  to  their  own  country, 
when  the  pacification  took  place  with  the  Maroons. 

For  in  1738,  Governor  Trelavvney,  by  the  advice  of. 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  ifland,  propofed  overtures  of 
peace  with  the  Maroon  chiefs.  Both  parties  were  now 
grown  heartily  wearied  out  with  this  tedious  conflict. 
Vol.  I.  M m The 
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APPEN-  The  white  inhabitants  wifhed  relief  from  the  horrors  of 
DIX.  continual  alarms,  the  hardfhip  of  military  duty,  and  the 
intolerable  burthen  of  maintaining  the  army.  T he  Ma- 
roons were  not  lefs  anxious  for  an  accommodation  : they 
were  hemmed  in,  and  clofely  befet  on  all  fides;  their  pro- 
vifions  deftroyed,  and  themfelves  reduced  to  fo  miferabie 
a condition,  by  famine  and  inceflant  attacks,  that  Cud- 
joe  afterwards  declared,  that  if  peace  had  not  been  offered 
to  them,  they  had  no  choice  left  but  either  to  be  flarved, 
lay  violent  hands  on  themfelves,  or  furrender  to  the  Eng- 
hlh  at  difcretion.  The  extremity  of  their  cafe,  however, 
was  not  at  that  time  known  to  the  white  inhabitants,  and 
their  number  was  fuppofed  to  be  twice  as  great  as  it  was 
afterwards  found  to  be.  The  articles  of  pacification  (which 
I have  fubjoined)  were  therefore  ratified  with  the  Ma- 
roon chiefs,  and  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  afligned  to 
one  body  of  them*,  and  one  thoufand  acres  to  another, 
which  the  legiflature  fecured  to  them  and  their  polierity 
in  perpetuity.  The  Affembly,  by  fubfequent  law's,  aug- 
mented the  premium  allowed  the  Maroons  for  apprehend- 
ing fugitive  flaves,  to  three  pounds  per  head;  and  they 
puffed  many  other  regulations  for  their  better  government 
and  protection,  for  preventing  their  purchaiing  and  har- 
bouring negro  flaves,  and  for  directing  in  what  manner 
they  fhould  be  tried  in  the  cafe  of  felony,  and  other  crimes, 
committed  againft  the  whites  f,  and  thus  an  end  was  at 

length 

O 

* This  was  the  body  that  fettled  in  TrelawneyTown,  and  are  the  ancef- 
tors  of  thofe  who  have  lately  taken  up  arms.  The  otlrer  Maroon  negroes 
were  thofe  of  Accompong  Town,  Crawford  Town,  and  Nanny  Town,  to 
each  of  which  lands  were  allotted.  The  aggregate  number  in  1795,  was 
about  1600  men  women  and  children. 

y On  complaint  made,  on  oath,  to  a Juftice  of  peace,  of  any  felony, 
burg’arv,  robbery,  or  other  offence  whatfoever,  having  been  committed 
by  Maroon  negroes,  he  is  required  to  grant  a warrant  to  apprehend  the 

offenders. 
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length  happily  put  to  this  tedious  and  ruinous  contefc;  a 
conteft  which,  while  it  lafteu,  feemed  to  portend  nothing 
lefs  than  the  ruin  of  the  whole  colony. 


APPEN- 
D I X. 


Articles  of  pacification  with  the  Maroons  of  Trelawney 
Town,  concluded  March  the  firjl , 1738. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  Whereas  Captain  Cudjoe, 
Captain  Accompong,  Captain  Johnny,  Captain  Cuffee, 
Captain  Q_iaco,  and  feveral  other  Negroes,  their  depen- 
dents and  adherents,  have  been  in  a ffate  of  war  and  hofiri— 
lity,  for  feveral  years  paft,  againft  our  fovereign  lord  the 
King,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  ; and  whereas 
peace  and  friendfhip  among  mankind,  and  the  preventing 
the  effufion  of  blood,  is  agreeable  to  God,  confonant  to 
reafon,  and  deilred  by  every  good  man;  and  whereas  his 
Majefty,  King  George  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Bri- 

ofFenders,  and  to  have  all  perfons  brought  before  him,  or  fome  other  juf- 
tice,  that  can  give  evidence ; and  if,  upon  examination,  it  appears  that 
there  are  grounds  for  publick  trial,  the  juftice  is  to  commit  the  accufed, 
unlefs  the  offence  be  bailable,  and  bind  over  the  witneffes.  They  are  to  be 
tried  where  the  quarter  feffions  are  held,  or  where  parochial  bufinefs  is 
ufually  tranfafted,  in  the  following  manner  : — The  juftice  is  to  call  in  two 
other  juftices  (who  mull  attend,  or  forfeit  twenty  pounds  each),  and  they 
are  to  fummon  fifteen  perfons,  fuch  as  are  ufually  impanelled  to  f:rve  on 
juries,  to  appear  at  a fpecified  time,  who  forfeit  five  pounds  each  if  they 
negleft.  There  muft  be  ten  days  between  the  complaint  and  the  trial. 
Of  the  fifteen  perfons  fummoned,  the  firft  twelve  who  appear  are  to  com- 
pofe  a jury.  If  the  Maroon  be  found  guilty,  the  juftices  may  give  fen- 
tence,  according  to  law,  of  death,  tranfportation,  publiclc  whipping,  or  con- 
finement to  hard  labour  for  not  more  than  twelve  months.  Execution  of 
women  with  child  is  to  be  refpited  until  a reasonable  time  after  delivery  ; 
and  where  fentence  of  death  or  tranfportation  (hall  be  paffed  (except  for 
rebellious  confpiracies,)  execution  is  to  be  refpited  until  the  Governor’s 
pleafure  be  fignified;  the  juftices  may  alfo  refpite  the  execution  of  any 
other  fentence  till  his  pleafure  be  known,  if  they  fee  caufe.  Where  feve- 
ral are  capitally  convicted  for  the  fame  offence,  one  only  is  to  fufier  death, 
except  for  murder  or  rebellion. 

tain, 
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APPEN-  tain,  France  and  Ireland,  of  Jamaica  Lord,  Defender  of 
DiX.  the  Faith,  &c.  has,  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  February 
the  twenty-fourth,  one  thouland  feven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-eight, in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  full 
power  and  authority  to  John  Guthrie  and  Francis  Sad- 
ler, Efquires,  to  negotiate  and  finally  conclude  a treaty  of 
peace  and  friendfbip  with  the  aforefaid  Captain  Cudjoe, 
and  the  reft  of  his  captains,  adherents,  and  others  his 
men  $ they  mutually,  fincerely,  and  amicably  have  agreed 
to  the  following  articles : Firft,  That  all  hoftilities  fhall 
eeafe  on  both  Tides  for  ever.  Secondly,  That  the  faid 
Captain  Cudjoe,  the  reft  of  his  captains,  adherents,  and 
men,  fhall  be  for  ever  hereafter  in  a perfect  ftate  of  free- 
dom and  liberty,  excepting  thofe  who  have  been  taken 
by  them,  or  fled  to  them,  within  two  years  laft  paft, 
if  fuch  are  willing  to  return  to  their  faid  matters  and 
owners,  with  full  pardon  and  indemnity  from  their  faid 
rnafters  or  owners  for  what  is  paft ; provided  always, 
that,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  return,  they  fhall  remain  ii? 
fubjection  to  Captain  Cudjoe  and  in  friendfhip  with  us, 
according  to  the  form  and  tenor  of  this  treaty.  Thirdly, 
That  they  fhall  enjoy  and  poftefs,  for  themfelves  and  pof- 
terity  for  ever,  all  the  lands  fituate  and  lying  between 
Trelawney  Town  and  the  Cockpits,  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  hundred  acres,  bearing  northweft  from  the  faid 
Trelawney  Town.  Fourthly,  That  they  fhall  have 
liberty  to  plant  the  faid  lands  with  coffee,  cocoa,  ginger, 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  and  to  breed  cattle,  hogs,  goats,  or 
any  other  ftock,  and  difpofe  of  the  produce  or  increafe  of 
the  faid  comiru  dities  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  ; pro- 
vided always,  that  when  they  bring  the  faid  commodities 
to  market,  they  fhall  apply  firft  to  the  cuftos,  or  any 
other  magiftrate  of  the  refpc&ive  parifhes  where  they  ex- 
pofe  their  goods  to  fale,  for  a licenfe  to  vend  the  fame. 
Fifthly,  That  Captain  Cudjoe,  and  all  the  Captain’s  ad- 
herents. 
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herents,  and  people  now  in  fubjecftion  to  him,  {hall  all  live  appen- 
together  within  the  bounds  of  Trelawney  Town,  and  dix. 
that  they  have  liberty  to  hunt  where  they  {hall  think  fit,  u— v— -J 
except  within  three  miles  of  any  fettlement,  crawl,  or  pen ; 
provided  always,  that  in  cafe  the  hunters  of  Captain  Cud- 
joe  and  thofe  of  other  fettlements  meet,  then  the  hogs  to 
be  equally  divided  between  both  parties.  Sixthly,  That 
the  faid  Captain  Cudjoe,  and  his  fucceflors,  do  ufe  theii* 
beft  endeavours  to  take,  kill,  fupprefs,  or  deftroy,  either 
by  themfelves,  or  jointly  with  any  other  number  of  men, 
commanded  on  that  fervice  by  his  excellency  the  Gover- 
nor, or  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  time  being,  all  re- 
bels wherefoever  they  be,  throughout  this  ifhnd,  unlefs 
they  fubmit  to  the  fame  terms  of  accommodation  granted 
to  Captain  Cudjoe,  and  his  fucceflors.  Seventhly,  That 
in  cafe  this  ifland  be  invaded  by  any  foreign  enemy,  the 
faid  Captain  Cudjoe,  and  his  fucceflors  hereinafter  named 
or  to  be  appointed,  fhall  then,  upon  notice  given,  immedi- 
ately repair  to  any  place  the  Governor  for  the  time  being 
fhall  appoint,  in  order  to  repel  the  faid  invaders  with  his  or 
their  utmoft  force,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  orders  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  on  that  occafion.  Eighthly,  That 
if  any  white  man  fhall  do  any  manner  of  injury  to  Cap- 
tain Cudjoe,  his  fucceflors,  or  any  of  his  or  their  people, 
they  fhall  apply  to  any  commanding  officer  or  magistrate 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  juftice;  and  in  cafe  Captain 
Cudjoe , or  any  of  his  people , floall  do  any  injury  to  any  white 
perfon , he  Jhall  fubmit  himfelf \ or  deliver  up  fuch  offenders 
to  juftice.  Ninthly,  That  if  any  negro  fhall  hereafter  run 
away  from  their  matters  or  owners,  and  fall  into  Captain 
Cudjoe’s  hands,  they  fhall  immediately  be  fent  back  to 
the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  next  parifh  where  they  are 
taken;  and  thofe  that  bring  them  are  to  be  fatisfied  for 
their  trouble,  as  the  legiflature  fhall  appoint*.  Tenth, 

* The  AfTembly  granted  a premium  of  thirty  fhillings  for  each  fugitive 
flsve  returned  to  his  owner  by  the  Maroons,  befuies  expences. 
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That  all  negroes  taken,  fince  the  railing  of  this  party  by 
Captain  Cudjoe’s  people,  {hall  immediately  be  returned. 
Eleventh,  That  Captain  Cudjoe,  and  his  fuccefTors, 
{hall  wait  on  his  Excellency,  or  the  Commander  in  Chief 
for  the  time  being-,  every  year,  if  thereunto  required. 
T welfth,  That  Captain  Cudjoe,  during  his  life,  and  the 
captains  fucceeding  him,  {ball  have  full  power  to  inflidt 
any  punifhment  they  think  proper  for  crimes  committed 
by  their  men  among  themfelves,  death  only  excepted;  in 
which  cafe,  if  the  Captain  thinks  they  deferve  death,  he 
fhall  be  obliged  to  bring  them  before  any  juftice  of  the 
peace,  who  fhall  order  proceedings  on  their  trial  equal  to 
thofe  of  other  free  negroes.  Thirteenth,  That  Captain 
J Cudjoe,  with  his  people,  fhall  cut,  clear,  and  keep  open, 
large  and  convenient  roads  from  Trelawney  Town  to 
Weftmorland  and  St.  James’s,  and  if  poflible  to  St.  Eli- 
zabeth’s. Fourteenth,  That  two  white  men,  to  be  no- 
minated by  his  Excellency,  or  the  Commander  in  Chief 
for  the  time  being,  fhall  conftantly  live  and  relide  with 
Captain  Cudjoe  and  his  fucceffors,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
friendly  correfpondence  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland. 
Fifteenth,  That  Captain  Cudjoe  fhall,  during  his  life,  be 
Chief  Commander  in  Trelawney  Town ; after  his  de- 
ceafe  the  command  to  devolve  on  his  brother  Captain 
Accompong  ; and  in  cafe  of  his  deceafe,  on  his  next  bro- 
ther Captain  Johnny;  and,  failing  him,  Captain  Cuffee 
fhall  fucceed;  who  is  to  be  fucceeried  by  Captain  Qiiaco; 
and  after  all  their  demifes,  the  Governor,  or  Commander 
in  Chief  for  the  time  being,  {hall  appoint,  from  time  to 
time,  whom  he  thinks  fit  for  that  command. 

In  tellimony,  &c.  &c. 
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SECTION  II. 


THE  preceding  Sedfion  confifts  chiefly  of  an  extradl  APPEN- 
from  the  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  by  Edward  Long,  d i x. 
Efq.  publifhed  in  1774,  whofe  account  1 have  chofen  to  > 

adopt,  rather  than  offer  a narrative  of  my  own,  for  two 
reafons ; firft,  becaufe  I have  nothing  to  add,  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Maroons,  to  what  Mr.  Long  has  fo 
diftindtly  related ; and,  fecondly,  becaufe  its  adoption  ex- 
empts me  from  all  lufpicion  of  having  fabricated  a tale, 
calculated  to  juftify  certain  circumftances  and  tranf- 
adtions,  of  which  complaint  was  lately  made  in  the 
Britifh  Parliament*,  and  to  which  due  attention  (hall 
hereafter  be  paid.  In  the  meanwhile,  I (hall  take  up 
and  continue  the  fuhjedb  where  Mr.  Long  left  it,  be- 
ginning with  fome  refledlions  on  the  fituation,  charac- 
ter, manners  and  habits  of  life  of  the  Maroon  ne- 
groes ; and  thus  tracing  the  caufe  of  their  late  revolt  to 
its  origin. 

The  claufe  in  the  treaty,  by  which  thefe  people  were 
compelled  to  refide  within  certain  boundaries  in  the  in- 
terior country,  apart  from  all  other  negroes,  was  founded, 
probably,  on  the  apprehenfion  that,  by  fuffering  them  to 
intermix  with  the  negroes  in  flavery,  the  example  which 
they  would  thereby  continually  prefent  of  fuccefsful  hof- 
tility,  might  prove  contagious,  and  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  (laves  an  impatience  of  fubordination,  and  a difpofition 
for  revolt : but  time  has  abundantly  proved  that  it  was  an 


* March  1796. 
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Appen-  ill-judged  and  a fatal  regulation.  The  Maroons,  infttad 
DI  x;  of  being  eftablifhed  into  feparate  hordes  or  communities, 

t- y — in  the  ftrongeft  parts  of  the  interior  country,  fhould  have 

been  encouraged  by  all  poffible  means  to  frequent  the 
towns  and  to  intermix  with  the  negroes  at  large.  AH 
diftindtion  between  the  Maroons  and  the  other  free 
blacks  would  foon  have  been  loft;  for  the  greater  num- 
ber  would  have  prevailed  over  the  lefs:  whereas  the 
policy  of  keeping  them  a diftinct  people,  continually 
inured  to  arms,  introduced  among  them  what  the  French 
call  an  efprit  de  corps , or  a community  of  fentiments  and 
interefts ; and  concealing  from  them  the  powers  and 
refources  of  the  whites,  taught  them  to  feel,  and  at 
the  fame  time  highly  to  overvalue,  their  owm  relative 
ftrength  and  importance. 

It  has  been  urged  againft  the  colonial  legillature,  as 
another,  and  a ftill  greater,  overfight,  that  after  the  con- 
cluiion  of  the  treaty,  no  manner  of  attention  w'as  given  to 
the  improvement  of  thefe  ignorant  people  in  civilization 
and  morals.  The  office  of  Superintendant , it  has  been 
faid,  and  I believe  truly,  was  commonly  beftowed  on  per- 
fons  of  no  education  or  confequence,  and  foon  became  a 
mere  ftnecure.  Mr.  Long  obferved,  many  years  ago,  that 
the  Maroons  would  probably  prove  more  faithful  allies, 
and  better  fubjedts,  if  pains  u^ere  taken  to  inftil  into  their 
minds  a few  notions  of  honefty  and  religion;  and  the  efra- 
blilh  nent  of  fchools,  and  the  erection  of  a chapel  in  each 
of  the  towns,  were  recommended  as  meafures  of  indifpen- 
fible  neceffity, 

That  thefe  obfervations  2re  altogether  ill  founded,  I 
will  not  prefume  to  affirm.  Man,  in  his  favage  ftate,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  Have  of  fuperftition ; and  it  is 
the  duty  and  policy  of  a good  government  (let  its  fyftem 
of  religion  be  wnat  it  may)  to  diredt  the  weaknefles  of  our 
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fellow  creatures  to  the  promotion  of  their  happinefs.  The 
Chriftian  is  not  only  the  beft  fyftem  of  religion  calculated 
for  ihe  attainment  of  that  end,  but,  by  leading  the  mind 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  immortality,  contributes 
more  than  any  other  to  amend  the  heart,  and  exalt  the 
human  character. 

Of  this  high  and  important  truth  I hope  that  I am 
fully  fenfible:  Yet  I cannot  fupprefs  the  opinion  which 

I have  long  fince  entertained,  that  the  converfion  of 
favage  men,  from  a life  of  barbarity  to  the  knowledge  and 
pradtice  of  Chriftianity,  is  a work  of  much  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  many  pious  and  excellent  perfons  in  Great 
Britain  feem  fondly  to  imagine. 

Concerning  the  Maroons,  they  are  in  general  igno- 
rant of  our  language,  and  all  of  them  attached  to  the 
gloomy  fuperftitions  of  Africa  (derived  from  their  ancef- 
tors)  with  fuch  enthufiaftick  zeal  and  reverential  ardour, 
as  I think  can  only  be  eradicated  with  their  lives.  The 
Gentoos  of  India  are  not,  I conceive,  more  fincere  in  their 
faith,  than  the  negroes  of  Guinea  in  believing  the  preva- 
lence of  Obi  *,  and  the  fupernatural  power  of  their  Obeab 
men,  Obftacles  like  thefe,  accompanied  with  the  fierce 
and  fordid  manners  which  I (hall  prefently  deferibe,  few 
clergymen  would,  I think,  be  pleafed  to  encounter,  left 
they  might  experience  all  the  fufferings,  without  acquir- 
ing the  glory  of  martyrdom. 

Under  difadvantages  of  fuch  magnitude  was  founded 
the  firft  legal  eftablifhment  of  our  Maroon  allies  in  Ja- 
maica. Inured,  for  a long  feries  of  years,  to  a life  of 
v/ariare  within  the  ifland,  it  is  a matter  of  aftonifhment 
that  they  fubmitted,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  any  fyftem 
of  fubordination  or  government  whatever.  It  is  probable 

* A fpecies  of  pretended  magick,  deferibed  at  large  in  Vol,  ii.  Book  4, 
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they  were  chiefly  induced  to  remain  quiet  by  the  great 
encouragement  that  was  held  out  to  them  for  the  appre- 
hending fugitive  flaves,  and  being  allowed  to  range  over 
the  uncultivated  country  without  interruption,  pofleffing 
an  immenfe  wildernefs  for  their  hunting  grounds.  Thefe 
purfuits  gave  full  employment  to  the  reltlefs  and  tur- 
bulent among  them.  Their  game  was  the  wild  boar, 
which  abounds  in  the  interior  parts  of  Jamaica ; and 
the  Maroons  had  a method  of  curing  the  flefh  without 
faking  it.  This  commodity  they  frequently  brought 
to  market  in  the  towns;  and,  with  the  money  ariling 
from  the  fale,  and  the  rewards  which  they  received  for 
the  delivery  to  their  owners  of  runaway  flaves,  they 
purchafcd  faltedbeef,  fpirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  fire-arms, 
and  ammunition,  fetting  little  or  no  account  on  clothing 
of  any  kind,  and  regarding  as  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs  moft 
of  thofe  things  which  every  people  in  the  lowed  degree 
of  civilization,  would  confider  as  almoft  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  human  exiftence. 

Their  language  wras  a barbarous  diflonance  of  the 
African  dialedls,  with  a mixture  of  Spanifh  and  broken. 
Englilh ; and  their  thoughts  and  attention  feemed  wholly 
engrofied  by  their  prefent  purfuits,  and  the  obje&s  imme- 
diately around  them,  without  any  reflections  on  the  paft, 
or  folicitude  for  the  future.  In  common  with  all  the 
nations  of  Africa,  they  believed,  however,  as  I have  ob- 
ferved,  in  the  prevalence  of  Obi , and  the  authority  which 
fuch  of  their  old  men  as  had  the  reputation  of  wi- 
zards, or  Obeah-men , poflefled  over  them,  was  fometimes 
very  fuccefsfully  employed  in  keeping  them  in  fubor- 
aination  to  their  chiefs. 

Having,  in  the  refources  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  means  of  procuring  food  for  their  daily  fupport,  they 
had  no  inclination  for  the  purfuits  of  fober  induftry.  Their 
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repugnance  to  the  labour  of  tilling  the  earth  was  remark-  APPEN- 
able.  In  Tome  of  their  villages  1 never  could  perceive  dix. 
any  veftige  of  culture ; but  the  fituation  of  their  towns,  U— — 
in  fuch  cafes,  was  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
plantations  belonging  to  the  whites,  from  the  provision- 
grounds  of  which  they  either  purchafed,  or  fto]e,  yams, 
plant  i inc,  corn,  and  other  efculents.  When  they  had  no 
fupply  of  this  kind,  1 have  fometimes  obl’erved  fmall 
patenes  of  Indian  corn  and  yarns,  and  perhaps  a few  {drag- 
gling plantain  trees,  neat'  their  habitations;  but  the 
ground  was  always  in  a {hocking  {late  of  negledi  and 
ruin. 

The  labours  of  the  field,  however,  fuch  as  they  were 
(as  well  as  every  other  fpecies  of  drudgery)  were  per- 
formed by  the  women,  who  had  no  other  means  of  clear- 
ing the  ground  of  the  vaft  and  heavy  woods  with  which 
jt  is  every  where  incumbered,  than  by  placing  fire  round 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  till  they  were  confumed  in  the 
middle,  and  fell  by  their  own  weight.  It  was  a fervice 
of  danger ; but  the  Maroons,  like  all  other  favage  na- 
tions, regarded  their  wives  as  fo  many  beafts  of  burthen; 
and  felt  no  more  concern  at  the  lofs  of  one  of  them,  than 
a white  planter  would  have  felt  at  the  lofs  of  a bullock. 

Polygamy  too,  with  their  other  African  cufioms,  prevailed 
among  the  Maroons  univerfally.  Some  of  their  princi- 
pal men  claimed  from  two  to  fix  wives,  and  the  miferies 
of  their  fituation  left  thefe  poor  creatures  neither  leifure 
nor  inclination  to  quarrel  with  each  other. 

This  fpirit  of  brutality,  which  the  Maroons  always  dis- 
played towards  their  wives,  extended  in  fame  degree  to 
their  children.  The  paternal  authority  was  at  all  times 
mo  ft  harftily  exerted ; but  more  especially  towards  the 
females.  I have  been  allured,  that  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon circumftance  for  a father,  in  a fit  of  rage  or  drum 
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APPEN-  kennefs,  to  feize  his  own  infant,  which  had  offended  him 
DIX.  by  crying,  and  dafh  it  againft  a rock,  with  a degree  of  vi- 

t— olence  that  often  proved  fatal.  This  he  did  wdthout 

any  apprehenfion  of  punifnment ; for  the  fuperintendant, 
on  fuch  occafions,  generally  found  it  prudent  to  keep  his 
diftance,  or  be  filent.  Nothing  can  more  ftrikingly  de- 
monftrate  the  forlorn  and  abject  condition  of  the  young 
women  among  the  Maroons,  than  the  circumftance  which 
every  gentleman,  who  has  vifited  them  on  feftive  occa- 
fions, or  for  the  gratification  of  curiofity,  knows  to  be 
true;  the  offering  their  ov\n  daughters,  by  the  firft  men 
among  them,  to  their  viiifors ; and  bringing  the  poor 
girls  forward,  with  or  without  their  confent,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  proftitution. 

Visits  of  this  kind  were  indeed  but  too  acceptable 
both  to  the  Maroons  and  their  daughters;  for  they  gene- 
rally ended  in  drunkennefs  and  riot.  The  vifitors  too  were 
not  only  fleeced  of  their  money,  but  were  likewife  obliged 
to  furnifh  the  feajl , it  being  indifpenfibly  neceffary,  on 
fuch  occafions,  to  fend  beforehand  wine  and  provitions  of 
all  kinds ; and  if  the  guefts  expected  to  deep  on  beds 
and  in  linen,  they  muff  provide  thofe  articles  alfo  for 
themfelves.  The  Maroons,  however,  if  the  party  con- 
fifted  of  perfons  of  confequence,  would  confider  them- 
felves as  highly  honoured,  and  would  fupply  wild-boar, 
land-crabs,  pigeons,  and  fifh,  and  entertain  their  guefts 
with  a hearty  and  boifterous  kind  of  hofpitality,  which 
had  at  leaft  the  charms  of  novelty  and  Angularity  to  re- 
commend it. 

On  fuch  occafions,  a mock  fight  always  conftituted  a 
part  of  the  entertainment.  Mr.  Long  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing defeription  of  a feene  of  this  kind,  which  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  Trelawney-Town  Maroons,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  Governor,  in  1764.  “ No  fooner  (he  ob- 
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ferves)  did  the  horn  found  the  fignal,  than  they  all  joined  appen- 
in  a moil  hideous  yell,  or  war-hoop,  and  bounded  into  dix. 
adtion.  With  amazing  agility  they  ran,  or  rather  rolled,  t— > -v— J 
through  their  various  firings  and  evolutions.  This  part 
of  their  exercife,  indeed,  more  juftly  deferves  to  be  {tiled 
evolution  than  any  that  is  pradtifed  by  the  regular  troops  j 
for  they  fire  drooping  almoft  to  the  very  ground  ; and  no 
fooner  are  their  mufkets  difcharged,  than  they  throw  them- 
felves  into  a thoufand  antick  geftures,  and  tumble  over 
and  over,  fo  as  to  be  continually  fhifting  their  place;  the 
intention  of  which  is  to  elude  the  {hot,  as  well  as  to  de- 
ceive the  aim  of  their  adverfaries,  which  their  nimble  and 
almoft  inftantaneous  change  of  pofition  renders  extremely 
uncertain.  When  this  part  of  their  exercife  was  over, 
they  drew  their  fwords ; and  winding  their  horn  again, 
began,  in  wild  and  warlike  geftures,  to  advance  towards 
his  Excellency,  endeavouring  to  throw  as  much  favage 
fury  into  their  looks  as  poffible.  On  approaching  near 
him,  fome  waved  their  rufty  blades  over  his  head,  then 
gently  laid  them  upon  it ; whilft  others  claftied  their  arms 
together  in  horrid  concert.  They  next  brought  their 
mufkets,  and  piled  them  up  in  heaps  at  his  feet,  &c„ 

&c.” 

W ith  all  this  feeming  fury  and  affedted  bravery, 
however,  I fufpedt  that  they  are  far  below  the  whites 
in  perianal  valour.  Their  mode  of  fighting  in  real  war, 
is  a fyftem  of  ftratagem,  bufh-fighting,  and  ambufcade. 

I will  not,  indeed,  affirm  that  fuch  a fyftem  alone,  though 
it  difplays  no  proof  of  courage,  is  abfolutely  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  I believe  it  is  the  natural  mode  of  attack 
and  defence,  and  that  the  practice  of  open  war,  among 
civilized  nations,  is  artificial  and  acquired.  It  is  rather 
from  their  abominable  and  habitual  cruelty  to  their 
captives,  and  above  all  to  women  and  children,  and 
from  the  {hocking  enormities  which  they  pradtife  on 
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APPEN-  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies,  that  I infer  the  de- 
D IX.  ficiency  of  the  Maroons,  in  the  virtue  of  true  cou- 
y— > rage.  In  their  treatment  of  fugitive  flaves,  they  ira- 
nifeft  a blood-thirftinefs  of  difpofition,  which  is  otherwife 
unaccountable;  for,  although  their  vigilance  is  ftimulated 
by  the  profpedt  of  reward,  they  can  have  no  poffible  motives 
of  revenge  or  malice  towards  the  unfortunate  objects  of 
their  purfuit:  yet  it  is  notorioufly  true,  that  they  wifh  for 
nothing  more  than  a pretence  to  put  the  poor  wretches  to 
death,  frequently  maiming  them  without  provocation; 
and,  until  mile-money  was  allowed  by  the  legifiature, 
oftentimes  bringing  home  the  head  of  the  fugitive,  inftead 
of  the  living  man;  making  the  plea  of  refiftance  an  ex- 
cufe  for  their  barbarity. 

In  the  year  1760,  an  occafion  occurred  of  putting  the 
courage,  fidelity,  and  humanity  of  thefe  people  to  the  teft. 
The  Koromantyn  flaves,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary,  rofe 
into  rebellion,  and  the  Maroons  were  called  upon,  ac- 
cording to  treaty,  to  co-operate  in  their  fuppreffion.  A 
party  of  them  accordingly  arrived  at  the  fcer.e  of  aftion,  the 
fecond  or  third  day  after  the  rebellion  bad  broken  out. 
The  whites  had  already  defeated  the  infurgents,  in  a 
pitched  battle,  at  Heywood-Hall , killed  eight  or  nine 
of  their  number,  and  driven  the  remainder  into  the 
woods.  The  Maroons  were  ordered  to  purfue  them,  and 
were  promifed  a certain  reward  for  each  rebel  they  might 
kill  or  take  prifoner.  They  accordingly  pufhcd  into  the 
woods,  and  after  rambling  about  for  a day  or  two,  returned 
with  a colleTion  of  human  ears,  which  they  pretended  to 
have  cut  off  from  the  heads  of  rebels  they  had  flain  in  bat- 
tle, the  particulars  of  which  they  minutely  related.  Their 
report  was  believed,  and  they  received  the  money  ftipu- 
lated  to  be  paid  them ; yet  it  was  afterwards  found  that 
they  had  not  killed  a man;  that  no  engagement  had  taken 
3 place. 
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place,  and  that  the  ears  which  they  had  produced,  had  ^ppen- 
been  fevered  from  the  dead  Negroes  which  had  lain  un-  dix. 
buried  at  Heywood-Hall.  L— -y— J 

Some  few  days  after  this,  as  the  Maroons  and  a de- 
tachment  of  the  74th  regiment,  were  ftationed  at  a foli- 
tary  place,  furrounded  by  deep  woods,  called  Downs’s 
Cove,  the  detachment  was  fuddenly  attacked  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  the  rebels.  The  centinels  were  fhot,  and 
the  huts  in  which  the  loldiers  were  lodged,  were  fet  on  fire. 

The  light  of  the  flames,  while  it  expofed  the  troops,  ferved 
to  conceal  the  rebels,  who  poured  in  a fhower  of  muf- 
quetry  from  all  quarters,  and  many  of  the  foldiers  were 
flain.  Major  Forfyth,  who  commanded  the  detachment, 
formed  his  men  into  a fquare,  and  by  keeping  up  a brifle 
fire  from  all  fides,  at  length  compelled  the  enemy  to  re- 
tire. During  the  whole  of  this  affair  the  Maroons  were 
not  to  be  found,  and  Forfyth,  for  fome  time,  fufpedted 
that  they  were  themfelves  the  aflailants.  It  was  difeovered, 
however  that,  immediately  on  the  attack,  the  whole  body 
of  them  had  thrown  themfelves  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
continued  in  thatpofition  until  the  rebels  retreated,  with- 
out firing  or  receiving  a ftiot. 

A party  of  them,  indeed,  had  afterwards  the  merit 
(a  merit  of  which  they  loudly  boafted)  of  killing  the  lea- 
der of  the  rebels.  He  was  a young  negro  of  the  Kora-, 
rnantyn  nation,  named  Tackey,  and  it  was  faid  had  been 
of  free  condition,  and  even  a chieftain,  in  Africa.  This 
unfortunate  man,  having  feen  molt  of  his  companions 
flaughtered,  was  difeovered  wandering  in  the  woods  with- 
out arms  or  clothing,  and  was  immediately  purfued  by  the 
Maroons,  in  full  cry.  The  chafe  was  of  no  long  duration; 
he  was  fbot  through  the  head  ; and,  it  is  painful  to  relate, 
but  unqueftionably  true,  that  his  favage  purfuers,  having- 
decollated  the  body,  in  order  to  preferve  the  head  as  the 
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APPEN-  trophy  of  victory,  roafied  and  aSlually  devoured  the  heart 
DIX.  and  entrails  of  the  wretched  victim  * ! 

The  mifconduCt  of  thefe  people  in  this  rebellion,  whe-» 
ther  proceeding  from  cowardice  or  treachery,  was,  how- 
ever, overlooked.  Living  fecluded  from  the  reft  of  the 
community,  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  rules  and  reftraints  to  which  all  other  claftes  of  the 
inhabitants  were  fubject;  and  the  vigilance  of  juftice 
(notwithftanding  what  has  recently  happened)  feldom 
purfued  them,  even  for  offences  of  the  moft  atrocious 
nature. 

In  truth,  it  always  feemed  to  me,  that  the  whites 
in  general  entertained  an  opinion  of  the  ufefulnefs  of 
the  Maroons,  which  no  part  of  their  conduct,  at 
any  one  period,  confirmed.  — PofEbly  their  perfonal 
appearance  contributed,  in  fome  degree,  to  preferve 
the  deluhon ; for,  favage  as  they  were  in  manners  and 
difpofition,  their  mode  of  living  and  daily  purfuits  un> 
doubtedly  {Lengthened  the  frame,  and  ferved  to  exalt 
them  to  great  bodily  perfection.  Such  fine  perfons  are 
feldom  beheld  among  any  other  clafs  of  African  or  native 
blacks.  Their  demeanour  is  lofty,  their  walk  firm,  and 
their  perfons  ereCt.  Every  motion  difplays  a combina- 
tion of  ftrength  and  agility.  The  mufcles  (neither  hid- 
den nor  depreffed  by  clothing)  are  very  prominent  and 
ftrongly  marked.  Their  fight  withal  is  wonderfully  acute, 
and  their  hearing  remarkably  quick.  Thefe  charaCte- 
rifticks,  however,  are  common,  I believe,  to  all  favage 

* The  circumftances  that  I have  related  concerning  the  conduit  of  the 
Maroons,  in  the  rebellion  of  1760,  are  partly  founded  on  my  own  know- 
ledge and  perfonal  observation  at  the  time  (having  been  myfclf  prefent) 
or  from  the  teftimony  of  eye  witnelTes,  men  of  charaitcr  and  probity.  The 
fhocking  fait  laft  mentioned  was  attefted  by  feveral  white  people,  and  was 
not  attempted  to  be  denied  or  concealed  by  the  Maroons  themfelves.  They 
teemed  indeed  to  make  it  the  fubjeit  of  boafling  and  triumph. 
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nations,  in  warm  and  temperate  climates;  and,  like  other 
favages,  the  Maroons  have  only  thofe  fenfes  perfect,  which 
are  kept  in  conftant  exercife.  Their  frnell  is  obtufe, 
and  their  tafte  fo  depraved,  that  i have  feen  them  drink 
new  rum  frelh  from  the  ftill,  in  preference  to  wine  which 
I offered  them ; and  I remember,  at  a great  feftival  in 
one  of  their  towns,  which  I attended,  that  their  higheft 
luxury,  in  point  of  food,  was  fome  rotten  beef,  which 
had  been  originally  halted  in  Ireland,  and  which  was  pro- 
bably prefented  to  them,  by  fome  perfon  who  knew  their 
tafte,  bccaufe  it  zvas  putrid. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Maroon  negroes  of  Ja- 
maica, previous  to  their  late  revolt;  and  the  pidlure  which 
I have  drawn  of  their  charadfter  and  manners,  was  deline- 
ated from  the  life,  after  long  experience  and  obfervation. 
Of  that  revolt  I fhall  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  caufe, 
progrefs,  and  termination  ; and,  if  I know  myfelf,  with- 
out partiality  or  prejudice. 
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SECTION  III. 


AP  PEN- 
D I X. 


}N  the  month  of  July  1 795,  two  Maroons  from  Tro 
lawiiev  Town,  having  committed  a felony  in  ftealing 
fome  pigs,  were  apprehended,  fent  to  Montego  Bay,  and' 
there  tried  for  the  offence,  according  to  law.  Having 
been  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  the  magiftrates  ordered 
each  of  them  to  receive  thirty-nine  laflies  on  the  bare 
back.  The  fentence  was  executed  accordingly.  They 
were  whipped  in  the  workhoufe,  by  the  black  overfeer  of 
the  workhoufe  negroes;  the  perfon  whole  office  it  is  to 
inflicft  punifhment  on  fuch  occafions.  The  offenders 
were  then  immediately  difcharged;  and  they  went  off, 
with  fome  of  their  companions,  abufing  and  infulting 
every  white  perfon  whom  they  met  in  the  road. 

On  their  return  to  Trelawney  Town,  and  giving  an 
account  of  what  had  paffed,  the  whole  body  of  Maroons 
immediately  affembled  ; and  after  violent  debates  and  al- 
tercations among  themfelves,  a party  of  them  repaired  to 
Captain  Crafkell,  the  fuperintendant,  and  ordered  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole,  to  quit  the  town  forthwith,  under 
pain  of  death.  He  retired  to  Vaughan’s  field,  a planta- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood;  and  exerted  himfelf,  by 
friendly  meffages  and  otherwife,  to  pacify  the  Maroons  ; 
but  without  effect.  They  fent  a written  defiance  to  the 
magiftrates  of  Montego  Bay,  declaring  their  intention  to 
meet  the  white  people  in  arms,  and  threatening  to  attack 
the  town  on  the  20th  of  that  month  (July).  In  the  mean- 
while an  attempt  was  made  on  Captain  Cralkell’s  life, 
and  he  very  narrowly  efcaped. 

Alarmed  by  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  the  in- 
telligence which  was  received  of  the  temper  and  difpofi- 
x tion 
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lion  of  the  Maroons,  the  magiftrates  applied  to  General  appen- 
Palmer,  requefting  him  to  call  out  the  militia;  which  dix. 
was  done;  and  the  General  fent  an  exprefs  to  the  Earl  v—J 
of  Balcarres,  in  Spanifh  Town,  praying  his  Lordfhip 
to  fend  down  a detachment  of  the  Jamaica  dragoons. 

Eighty  men  were  accordingly  fent,  well  accoutred  and 
mounted. 

The  militia  aflembled  on  the  19th  of  July,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  ; and  while  they  were  waiting 
for  orders,  one  of  the  Maroons,  armed  with  a lance,  made 
his  appearance,  and  informed  the  commanding  officer, 
that  they  wifhed  to  have  a conference  in  Trelawney 
Town,  with  John  Tharp,  Efq.  (the  Cuftos  and  Chief 
Magiftrate  of  Trelawney)  MelFrs.  Stewart  and  Hodges, 
the  Members  in  the  Affembly,  and  Jarvis  Gallimore, 

Efq.  Colonel  of  the  Militia. 

As  this  mellage  feemed  to  manifeft  a dillnclination,  on 
the  part  of  the  chief  body  of  the  Maroons,  to  proceed  to 
hoftilities,  the  gentlemen  above  named  very  readily  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  proceeded  to  the  town  the  next 
day  (the  20th).  They  were  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Reed,  of  the  St.  James’s  militia,  a very  dif- 
tinguifhed  and  gallant  officer,  and  a man  of  the  higheft 
honour  and  charadter ; by  other  perfons  of  confideration  ; 
and  alfo  by  Major  James,  whofe  fon  had  formerly  a£ted 
as  fuperintendant  of  the  town,  who  was  himfelf  fuperin- 
tendant-general  of  all  the  Maroon  towns  in  the  ifland, 
and  was  fuppofed  to  have  more  weight,  and  to  poflefs 
greater  influence,  with  the  Maroons,  than  any  other  mail 
in  the  country. 

The  Maroons  received  them  under  arms.  There  ap- 
peared about  three  hundred  able  men,  all  of  whom  had 
painted  their  faces  for  battle,  and  feemed  ready  for  adfion; 
and  they  behaved  with  fo  much  infolence,  that  the  gen- 
N n 2 tlemen 
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Appen-  tlemen  were  at  firft  exceedingly  alarmed  for  their  owfl? 

BIX.  fafety.  A conference  however  enfued ; in  which  it  was 
t— — y- — J obfervable  that  the  Maroons  complained — not  of  the  in- 
juftice  or  feverity  of  the  punifhment  which  had  been  in- 
itialed on  two  of  their  companions ; but — of  the  difgrace 
which  they  infilled  the  magiftrates  of  Montego  Bay  had 
put  on  their  whole  body,  by  ordering  the  punifnment  to 
be  inflicfted  in  the  workhoufe  by  the  black  overfeer  or 
driver,  and  in  the  prefence  of  fugitive  and  felon  negro 
flaves,  many  of  whom  they  had  themfelves  apprehended  *. 
They  concluded  by  demanding  reparation  for  this  indig- 
nity ; an  addition  to  the  lands  they  poftelTed ; the  difmiflion 
of  Capt.  Cralkell,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  James, 
their  former  fuperintendant. 

The  gentlemen  had  certainly  no  authority  to  agree  to 
any  of  thefe  requifitions  5 they  promifed  however  to  ftate  their 
grievances  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  legiflature  to  grant  them  an  addition  of  land.  In  the 
meanwhile,  they  allured  the  Maroons  they  would  requeft 
the  Governor  to  provide  otherwife  for  Capt.  Craficell 
their  fuperintendant,  and  to  re-appoint  in  his  room  their 
favourite  Mr.  James.  With  thefe  alfurances  the  Ma- 
roons feemed  pacified,  and  declared  they  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  alk;  and  the  gentlemen,  having  diftributed  a con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  amongft  them,  returned  to  Mon- 
tego Bay. 

It  foon  appeared  however,  that  the  Maroons,  in  de- 
firing this  conference,  were  adluated  folely  by  motives  of 
treachery.  They  were  apprized  that  a fleet  of  150  Ihips 
was  to  fail  for  great  Britain  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,; 

* It  certainly  is  to  be  wiihed,  that  fome  little  attention  had  been  paid, 
by  the  magiftrates,  to  the  pride  or  the  prejudices  of  the  Maroons  in  this 
refpett.  The  law  however  is  wholly  filent  on  this  head,  and  the  court 
had  3 right  to  csccrci fe  its  diferetion. 
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and  they  knew  that  very  few  Britifh  troops  remained  in  appen- 
the  ifland,  except  the  83d  regiment,  and  that  this  very  re-  dix. 
giment  was,  at  that  juncture,  under  orders  to  embark  for  '“v 
St.  Domingo  ; they  hoped,  therefore,  by  the  fpecious  and 
delufive  appearance  of  defiring  a conference,  to  qu.et  fuf- 
picion,  until  the  July  fleet  was  failed,  and  the  regulars 
fairly  departed.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  pleafed  them- 
felves  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  the  negro  flaves 
throughout  the  Ifland  to  join  them:  and  by  riflng  in 
a mafs,  to  enable  them  to  exterminate  the  whites  at  a 
blow. 

The  very  day  the  conference  was  held,  they  began 
tampering  with  the  negroes  on  the  numerous  and  exten- 
five  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montego  Bay  *. 

On  fome  of  thefe  plantations  their  emhTaries  were  cor- 
dially received  and  fecreted  : on  others,  the  flaves  them- 
felves  voluntarily  apprized  their  overfeers,  that  the  Ma- 
roons were  endeavouring  to  feduce  them  from  their  alle- 
giance. Information  of  this  nature  was  tranfmitted  from 
many  refpedlable  quarters;  but  moft  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  vifited  the  Maroons  on  the  20th,  were  fo  con- 
fident of  their  fidelity  and  affection , that  the  Governor, 
difbelieving  the  charges  againft  them,  was  prevailed  on  to 
let  the  troops  embark  as  originally  intended,  and  they 
adfually  failed  from  Port  Royal  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  under  convoy  of  the  Succefs  frigate. 

In  the  courfe  of  that,  and  the  two  fucceeding  days,  how- 
ever, fuch  intelligence  was  received  at  the  Government 
houfe,  as  left  no  poflible  room  to  doubt  the  treachery  of 
thefe  faithful  and  affectionate  people ; and  the  Earl  of 
Balcarres,  with  that  promptitude  and  decifion  which  dif- 
tinguifli  his  character,  determined  on  a line  of  conduct 


* Trelawney  Town  is  fituated  within  twenty  mites  of  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  Montego  Bay, 
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A?  PEN-  adapted  to  the  importance  of  the  occafion.  The  courfe 
Dix.  from  Port  Royal  to  St.  Domingo  (as  the  reader  is  per- 
''-"•'"N ' o-'  haps  informed)  is  altogether  againft  the  wind,  and  there 
is  foinetimes  a ftrong  lee  current ; as  was  fortunately  the 
cafe  at  this  jun&ure.  Thefe  were  favourable  circum- 
ftances,  and  afforded  the  Governor  room  to  hope  that  the 
tranfports  which  conveyed  the  troops  might  poffibly  be 
overtaken  at  fea,  by  a faff  failing  boat,  from  the  eaft  end 
of  the  ifland,  furnifhed  with  oars  for  rowing  in  the  night. 
His  Lordfhip  was  not  miftaken ; the  boat  which  was  pro- 
vided came  up  with  them  on  the  2d  of  Auguft,  off  the 
north-eaft  end  of  Jamaica,  and  delivered  orders  to  Cap- 
tain Pigot  of  the  Succefs,  forthwith  to  change  his  courfe, 
and  proceed  with  the  tranfports  down  the  north  fide  of  the 
Ifland  to  Montego  Bay.  Captain  Pigot  immediately 
obeyed;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  this  happy  accident  the 
country  was  faved. 

The  83d  regiment,  confifting  of  upwards  of  one  thou- 
fand  effective  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fitch,  landed 
at  Montego  Bay  on  Tuefday  the  4th  of  Auguft.  At 
this  moment,  although  the  militia  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try were  under  arms,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  detach- 
ment of  light  dragoons,  the  utmoft  anxiety  was  vifible  in 
every  countenance.  The  July  fleet  was  failed  ; and  the 
certainty  that  the  Maroons  had  collected  great  quantities 
of  arms  and  ammunition  ; — —that  they  had  been  tamper- 
ing with  the  Haves,  and  the  uncertainty  of  thefuccefs  and 
extent  of  their  machinations,  had  caft  a gloom  on  the 
face  of  every  man  ; and  while  rumours  of  plots  and  con- 
fpiracies  diftracfted  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  many  among 
the  moft  thoughtful  and  confiderate,  anticipated  all  the 
horrors  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  imagination  already  be- 
held their  houfes  and  plantations  in  flames,  and  their 
wives  and  children  bleeding  under  the  fwords  of  the  moft 
mercilefs  of  aflaflins. 
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The  fudden  and  unexpedted  arrival  of  fo  powerful  a APPEN 
reinforcement,  in  the  moft  critical  moment,  immediately  r>IX. 
changed  the  fcene,  But  further  meafures  were  adopted,  u-— - 
By  the  advice  of  a council  of  war,  compofed  chiefly  of 
members  of  the  AfTembly,  the  Governor  put  the  whole 
ifland  under  martial  law.  A further  reinforcement  of 
130  well-mounted  dragoons  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Sandford,  and  a detachment  of  100  men  of  the  62d 
regiment,  were  fent  down  on  the  3d:  Colonel  Wal- 
pole, with  150  difmounted  dragoons,  embarked  at  the 
fame  time  for  Black  River,  to  command  the  forces  of  St. 

Elizabeth  and  Weftmoreland,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  the  Governor  himfelf  left  Spanifh  Town  for  Mon- 
tego Bay  j determined  to  command  on  the  fcene  of  adtion 
in  perfon. 

The  reader  will  eafily  conceive,  that  meafures  of  fuch 
extent  and  magnitude  were  not  adopted  folely  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  Maroons  alone  were  concerned.  It  muft  be 
repeated,  that  the  moft  certain  and  abundant  proofs  had 
been  tranftnitted  to  the  commander  in  chief,  of  their  at- 
tempts to  create  a general  revolt  of  the  enflaved  negroes, 
and  it  was  impoffible  to  forefee  the  refult.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Haves,  under  prevailing  circumftances,  re- 
quired the  moft  ferious  attention.  With  the  recent  ex- 
ample before  their  eyes  of  the  dreadful  infurrection  in  St. 

Domingo,  they  had  been  accuftomed,  for  the  preceding 
feven  years,  to  hear  of  nothing  but  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
his  efforts  to  ferve  them  in  Great  Britain.  Means  of  in- 
formation were  not  wanting.  Inftructors  were  con- 
ftantly  found  among  the  black  fervants  continually  re- 
turning from  England ; and  I have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt 
that  the  negroes  on  every  plantation  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
were  taught  to  believe  that  their  mafters  were  generally 
confidered  in  the  mother-country,  as  a fet  of  odious  and 
abominable  mifcreants,  whom  it  was  laudable  to  maffacre  ! 
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The  wifdom,  decifion,  and  a&ivity  of  the  Earl  of 
Balcarres,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  defeated  their  projefts. 
The  effedt  of  his  Lordfhip’s  conduit  thenceforward,  on 
the  minds  of  the  enflayed  negroes  throughout  the  whole 
country,  was  wonderful.  Submiffion,  tranquillity,  and 
good  order  prevailed  univerfally  among  them.  The  cir- 
cumftance  attending  the  return  of  the  83d  regiment,  in- 
duced them  to  believe  that  Heaven  itfelf  had  declared  in 
favour  of  the  whites,  and  that  all  attempts  at  refiftance 
were  unavailing  and  impious. 

The  Maroons  themfelves  became  divided  in  their 
councils.  Many  of  the  old  and  experienced  among  them, 
even  in  Trelawney  Town,  the  head  quarters  of  fedition, 
recommended  peace ; and  advifed  their  companions  to 
poftpone  their  vengeance  to  a better  opportunity;  and 
the  whole  of  the  Jicompong  people  declared  in  favour  of 
the  whites.  It  was  determined,  however,  by  a very  great 
majority  of  the  Trelawney  Maroons,  to  fight  the  Bucras 
(meaning  the  white  people).  The  violent  councils  of 
the  younger  part  of  their  community  prevailed  ; moil  of 
whom  were  inflamed  with  a degree  of  favage  fury  againfl 
the  whites,  which  fet  at  nought  all  conflderations  of 
prudence  .and  policy. 

The  commander  in  chief,  however,  previous  to  any 
hoftile  movement,  determined  to  try  once  more  to  effect 
an  accommodation.  As  it  was  evident  the  Maroons  con- 
fulted  fome  perfon  who  could  read  and  write,  his  Lord- 
fhip,  on  the  8th  of  Augufl,  fent  into  their  town  a written 
meffage  or  fummons  in  the  following  words ; 


To  the  Maroons  of  Trelawney  Town. 


“ You  have  entered  into  a moft  unprovoked,  ungrate- 
ful, and  moft  dangerous  rebellion. 
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K You  have  driven  away  the  fuperintendant  placed 
.over  you  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  Dix. 

“ Y ou  have  treated  him,  your  Commander,  with  in-  V — v — 
dignity  and  contempt.  You  have  endeavoured  to  maf- 
facre  him. 

“ You  have  put  the  Magiftrates  of  the  country,  and 
all  the  white  people,  at  defiance. 

<c  You  have  challenged  and  offered  them  battle. 

“ You  have  forced  the  country,  which  has  long  che- 
rithed  and  foftered  you  as  its  children,  to  confider  you  as 
an  enemy. 

u Martial  law  has  in  confequence  been  proclaimed. 

“ Every  pafs  to  your  town  has  been  occupied  and 
guarded  by  the  militia  and  regular  forces. 

“ You  are  furrounded  by  thoufands. 

“ Look  at  Montego  Bay,  and  you  will  fee  the  force 
brought  againft  you. 

“ I have  iffued  a proclamation,  offering  a reward  for 
your  heads ; that  terrible  edidt  will  not  be  put  in  force 
before  Thurfday,  the  13th  day  of  Auguft. 

“To  avert  thefe  proceedings,  I advife  and  com- 
mand every  Maroon  of  Trelawney  Town,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  to  appear  before  me  at  Montego  Bay, 
on  Wednefday  the  12th  day  of  Auguft  inftant,  and  there 
fubmit  themfelves  to  his  Majefty’s  mercy. 

“ On  fo  doing,  you  wiil  efcape  the  effeds  of  t'ne  dread- 
ful command,  ordered  to  be  put  into  execution  on  Thurf- 
day, the  13th  day  of  Auguft;  on  which  day,  in  failure  of 
your  obedience  to  this  fummons,  your  town  (hall  be  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  for  ever  deftroyed. 

“ And  whereas  it  appears  that  other  negroes,  befides 
the  Maroons  of  Trelawney  Town,  were  there  underarms 
on  the  day  that  town  was  vifited  by  John  Tharp,  Efq. 
and  feveral  other  magiftrates  of  the  parifh  of  Trelawney, 
you  are  ftridly  commanded  and  enjoined  to  bring  fuch 

ftranger 
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Arranger  negroes  to  Montego  Bay,  as  prifoners,  on  or  be- 
fore the  bcforementioned  Wednefday,  the  12th  day  of 
Auguft  inftant. 

“ BALCARRES.” 

Apprehensive,  however,  that  this  fummons  would 
have  but  little  eftedl,  the  Governor  at  the  fame  time  gave 
orders  that  the  regulars  and  militia  fhould  take  pofleffion 
of  all  the  known  paths  leading  to  Trelawney  Town  from 
the  furrounding  pariines;  and  the  troops  arrived  at  their 
refpe&ive  Rations  early  on  the  9th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nth,  thirty-eight  of  the  Tre- 
lawney Maroons,  being  chiefly  old  men,  furrendered 
themfelves  to  the-  Governor"' s mercy,  at  Vaughan’s-field, 
and  frankly  declared,  that,  with  regard  to  the  reft  cf  the 
town,  they  were  determined  on  war.  “ The  devil , they 
faid,  had  got  into  them”  and  nothing  but  fuperiority  of 
force  would  bring  them  to  reafon. 

T wo  of  the  thirty-eight  were,  however,  fent  back  to 
try,  for  the  laft  time,  if  perfuafion  would  avail ; but  they 
were  detained  by  the  reft,  who,  having  fecreted  their  wo- 
men and  children,  puffed  the  Rubicon  the  enfuing  night, 
by  fetting  fire  themfelves  to  their  town,  and  commencing 
hoftilities  on  the  outpofts  of  the  army.  The  attack  fell 
chiefly  on  the  St.  James:s  company  of  free  people  of  co- 
lour, of  whom  two  were  killed  and  fix  wounded : and 
thus  began  this  unfortunate  war. 

The  Maroons  immediately  afterwards  aflembled  in 
a body,  near  a fmall  village  which  wras  called  their  New 
Town,  behind  which  were  their  provifion  grounds. — On 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  orders  were  given  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sandford  to  march  with  a detachment  of  the  18th 
and  20th  dragoons,  and  a party  of  the  horfe  militia,  and 
take  pofleflxon  of  thole  grounds  the  fame  evening;  it  be- 
ing the  Governor’s  intention  to  attack  the  Maroons  at  the 
; fame 
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Tire  lawn  ky  town.  rAe  Chief  residence  cft/u  maroons  . 


Tull{/h'd  Se/il.  £S,  ffoc.fy  Min  Stcckdab.Pu'cadMj  . 
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fame  time,  in  front.  Colonel  Sandford  proceeded  accord-  appen- 
jngly,  accompanied  by  a body  of  volunteers ; but  having  dix. 
been  informed  that  the  Maroons  had  retired  to  the  ruins 
of  their  old  town,  he  was  perfuaded,  inftead  of  waiting  at 
his  poll:  for  further  orders  from  the  Governor,  to  proceed 
beyond  his  limits,  and  to  pulh  after  the  enemy ; a moft 
unfortunate  and  fatal  determination,  to  which  this  gallant 
officer,  and  many  valuable  men,  fell  a facrifice.  The  re- 
treat of  the  Maroons  from  the  New  Town,  was  a feint 
to  draw  the  whites  into  an  ambufcade,  which  unfortunately 
fucceeded.  The  road  between  the  new  and  old  towns 
was  very  bad  and  very  narrow ; and  the  troops  had 
marched  about  half  way,  the  regulars  in  front,  the  militia 
in  the  centre,  and  the  volunteers  in  the  rear,  when  a 
heavy  fire  enfued  from  the  bufhes.  Colonel  Sandford 
was  among  the  firft  that  fell,  and  with  him  perifhed  Quar- 
ter Mafter  M‘Bride,  fix  privates  of  the  2oth,  and  eight  of 
the  1 8th  light  dragoons.  Of  the  militia,  thirteen  were 
flain  outright,  and,  among  the  reft,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, Colonel  Gallimore ; eight  of  the  volunteers  alfo 
were  killed,  and  many  of  all  defcriptions  wounded.  The 
troops,  however,  pufhed  forward,  and  drove  the  Maroons 
from  their  hiding  places,  and  after  a night  of  unparalleled 
hardfhip.  the  furvivors  got  back  to  Vaughan’s-field  in 
the  morning,  and  brought  with  them  moft  of  their 
wounded  companions  *. 

* Among  t'ne  officers  of  the  militia  who  efcaped  on  this  occafion,  was 
my  late  excellent  and  lamented  friend  George  Goodin  Barrett.  He  was 
attended  on  that  day  by  a favourite  Negro  Servant  ; of  whom  it  is  related 
that,  during  the  firft  attack,  perceiving  a Mrroon  from  behind  a tree  pre- 
sent his  gun  at  his  beloved  mafter,  he  inftantly  rulhed  forward  to  protefl 
him,  by  interpofing  his  own  perfon;  and  adlually  received  the  fhot  in  his 
breaft.  I rejoice  to  add,  that  the  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  that  the 
poor  fellow  has  been  rewarded  as  he  deferved,  for  fuch  an  inftance  of 
Iieroick  fidelity  as  hiftory  has  feldom  recorded. 
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APPEN'-  Thus  terminated  this  difaftrous  and  bloody  conflict 3 
D I X.  in  which  it  was  never  known  with  certainty,  that  a fingle 
J Maroon  loft  his  life.  Their  triumph  therefore  was  great, 
and  many  of  the  beft  informed  among  the  planters,  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  again  anticipated  the  moft  dreadful  impend- 
ing calamities.  So  general  was  the  alarm,  that  the  Gover- 
nor thought  it  neceftary,  in  a proclamation  which  he 
iftued  on  the  occafion,  to  make  publick  the  orders  he  had 
given  to  Colonel  Sandford,  and  to  declare  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  if  the  detachment  under  that  officer’s  command 
had  remained  at  the  poft  which  it  was  directed  to  oc- 
cupy, the  Maroons,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of  war. 
M Soldiers  will  learn  from  this  fatal  leffon  (adds  his  Lord- 
fhip  moft  truly)  the  indifpenfible  neceffity  of  ftrictly  ad- 
hering to  orders.  An  excels  of  ardour  is  often  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  accomplifhment  of  any  military  enterprize, 
as  cowardice  itfelf.” — The  truth  was,  that  the  whole  de- 
tachment held  the  enemy  in  too  great  contempt.  They 
marched  forth  in  the  confidence  of  certain  victory,  and 
never  having  had  any  experience  of  the  Maroons  mode 
of  fighting,  difregarded  the  advice  of  fome  faithful  negro 
attendants,  who  apprized  them  of  it.  Happily  the  clafs 
of  people  on  whom  the  Maroons  relied  for  fupport,  re- 
mained peaceably  difpofed  ; nor  did  an  inftance  occur  to 
raife  a doubt  of  their  continuing  to  do  fo. 

By  the  death  of  Sandford,  the  command,  in  the  Go- 
vernor’s abfence,  devolved  on  Colonel  Fitch,  an  officer 
wbofe  general  deportment  and  character  excited  great  ex- 
pectation; but  the  Maroons  found  means  to  elude  his 
vigilance.  They  had  now  eftablifhed  their  head  quar- 
ters at  a place  in  the  interior  country,  of  moft  difficult 
accefs,  called  the  Cockpits ; a fort  of  valley  or  dell,  fur- 
rounded  by  fieep  precipices  and  broken  rocks,  and  by 
mountains  of  prodigious  height;  in  the  caverns  of  which 

they 
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they  had  fecreted  their  women  and  children,  and  depcfited  app  em- 
their  ammunition.  From  this  retreat  (almofl  inacceffible  DIX. 
to  any  but  themfelves)  they  fent  out  fmall  parties  of  their 
ableft  and  moft  enterprizing  young  men,  fome  of  which 
were  employed  in  prowling  about  the  country  in  fearch 
of  provifions,  and  others  in  fetting  fire  by  night  to  fuch 
houfes  and  plantations  as  were  unprovided  with  a fuf- 
ficient  guard.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  they  burnt 
the  habitation  and  fettlement  of  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
called  Kenmure ; and  foon  afterwards  the  dwelling- 
houfe  and  buildings  of  a coffee  plantation,  called  Lap- 
land  ; the  proprietor  too  fuftained  the  Hill  greater  lofs  of 
thirty  valuable  negroes,  whom  the  Maroons  compelled  to 
go  with  them,  loaden  with  plunder.  Another  plantation, 
called  Catadupa,  was  deftroyed  by  them  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  ten  of  the  negroes  carried  off.  About  the  fame 
time,  they  burnt  the  property  of  John  Shand,  Efq„;  a fet- 
tlement belonging  to  Meffrs.  Stevens  and  Bernard,  a 
plantation  called  Bandon,  a houfe  of  a Mr.  Lewis,  and 
various  others. 

At  thefe  places  feveral  white  people  unfortunately 
fell  into  their  hands,  all  of  whom  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  without  any  diilindlion  ot  fex,  or  regard  to 
a^e.  Even  women  in  childbed,  and  infanfs  at  the  breaft, 
were  alike  indifcriminately  fiaughtered  by  this  favage  ene- 
my ; and  the  fhrieks  of  the  mifer  .ble  victims,  which  were 
diftindlly  heard  at  the  polls  of  the  Britifh  detachments, 
frequently  conveyed  the  firft  notice,  that  the  Maroons 
were  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  fate  of  Mr,  Gowdie,  a refpedtable  and  venerable 
planter,  who  lived  within  a few  miles  of  Trelawney 
Town,  was  remarkable.  This  gentleman,  having  a bet- 
ter opinion  of  the  Maroons  than  they  deferved,  had  em- 
ployed one  of  their  chief  men  to  a£l  as  the  overfeer  or 
fuperintendant  of  his  plantation,  whom  he  treated  with 

fingular 
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AP PEN'  lingular  kindnefs,  and  allowed  him  the  fame  wages  ad 
DIX.  would  have  been  paid  to  a white  perfon  in  the  fame  ca- 
y— -J  pacity.  Although,  on  the  commencement  of  hoftilities, 
this  man  had  joined  the  infurgents,  Mr.  Gowdie  con- 
tinued to  place  a fatal  dependance  on  his  fidelity,  and 
was  induced  to  vifit  his  own  plantation,  as  often  as  his 
neceflary  attendance  on  military  duty  would  allow.  He 
had  the  mod  perfeCt  confidence  that  his  Maroon  overfeer 
would  interfere  to  protedl  him  from  danger;  yet  did  this 
barbarous  villain  come  himfelf  to  the  houfe  of  his  bene- 
factor, at  the  head  of  a band  of  favages,  and  having  coolly 
informed  Mr.  Gowdie,  that  the  Maroons  had  taken  an 
oath,  after  their  manner,  to  murder  all  the  whites  with- 
out diftin&ion,  he  mafiacred  both  him  and  his  nephew 
(the  only  white  perfon  with  him)  without  compunction 
or  remorfe. 

But,  perhaps,  no  one  circumftance  in  the  courfe  of 
this  moil  unfortunate  war  excited  greater  indignation,  or 
awakened  more  general  fympathy,  than  the  death  of 
Colonel  Fitch,  who,  notwithftanding  the  recent  example 
of  Colonel  Sandford’s  fate,  perifhed  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  unfortunate  officer  had  done  ; being  like 
him  furprifed  by  an  enemy  in  ambufh.  On  the  I2th  of  Sep- 
tember he  went  out  with  a detachment  of  the  83d  regi- 
ment, confifting  of  thirty-two  men,  to  relieve  l'ome  dis- 
tant out- polls;  at  one  of  which  he  left  a guard,  and  pro- 
ceeded onwards  with  the  reft  of  his  men  ; but  after  get- 
ting about  half  a mile  farther,  he  was  attacked  by  a volley 
of  mufquetry  from  the  bullies,  and  received  a wound  in 
the  breatl,  with  which  he  dropt.  After  expreffing  a wilh, 
and  receiving  aflurances,  that  he  fhould  not  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  mercilefs  favages,  he  railed  himfelf  up; 
when  another  ball  took  place  in  his  forehead,  which  in- 
ftantly  put  an  end  to  his  life.  A corporal  and  three  pri- 
vates of  the  83d,  and  two  negro  fervants,  were  alfo  killed. 

and 
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and  Captain  Leigh  and  nine  of  the  party  wounded ; and  appen- 

if  the  guard,  which  had  been  left  behind,  had  not  pufhed  dix. 

forward  to  their  affiftance,  immediately  on  hearing  the 

hring,  not  one  of  the  whole  detachment  would  have 

efcaped  with  life;  two  of  them  actually  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  enemy,  and  were  put  to  death  with  circumftances 

of  outrageous  barbarity,  and  Captain  Leigh  afterwards 

died  of  his  wounds.  The  misfortune  of  this  day  was 

aggravated  too  by  a circumftance,  which,  though  ihock- 

ing  to  relate,  muft  not  be  omitted,  as  it  ftrongly  marks 

the  bafe  and  ferocious  character  of  the  Maroons.  When 

the  remains  of  Colonel  Fitch  were  found,  a day  or  two 

afterwards,  by  a party  fent  to  give  them  the  rites  of  fepul- 

ture,  it  was  perceived  that  the  head  had  been  feparated 

from  the  body,  and  was  entombed  in  the  ill-fated  officer's 

own  bowels  ! 

It  now  became  evident,  that  it  would  prove  a work 
of  greater  difficulty  than  was  imagined,  to  flop  the  de- 
predations which  were  daily  and  hourly  committed 
by  this  horde  of  favages,  arid  it  was  allowed  that  extraor- 
dinary meafures  were  neceflary  in  order  to  counteract 
their  conftant  practice  of  planting  ambufhes.  Neither  the 
courage  nor  conduit  of  the  belt  difciplined  troops  in  the 
world  could  always  avail  againft  men,  who,  lurking  in 
fecret  like  the  tygers  of  Africa,  (themfelves  unfeen)  had 
no  objeCt  but  murder.  The  legiflative  bodies  of  the 
Hland  were  foon  to  meet,  and  the  hopes  of  the  whole 
«ommunity  refted  on  their  councils. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  General  Affembly  was  convened  the  latter 
end  of  September,  and  their  firft  deliberations 
were  directed  to  the  fubjedt  of  the  Maroon  rebellion, 
with  a folicitude  equal  to  its  importance.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  it  was  natural  to  recur  to  the  experience  of  former 
times,  and  enquire  into  the  meafures  that  had  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  adopted  in  the  long  and  bloody  war,  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  treaty  of  1738,  had  been  carried  on  againfl 
the  fame  enemy.  The  expedient  which  had  then  been  re- 
forted  to,  of  employing  dogs  to  difcover  the  concealment 
of  the  Maroons,  and  prevent  the  fatal  effedfs  which  re- 
fulted  from  their  mode  of  fighting  in  ambufcade,  was 
recommended  as  a fit  example  to  be  followed  in  the  pre- 
fent  conjuncture;  and  it  being  known  that  the  Spanifli 
Americans  poffefi'ed  a certain  fpecies  of  thofe  animals, 
which  it  was  judged  w’ould  be  proper  for  fuch  a fervice, 
the  Affembly  refolved  to  fend  to  the  ifland  of  Cuba  for 
one  hundred  of  them,  and  to  engage  a fuflicient  number 
of  the  Spanifh  huntfmen,  to  attend  and  direct  their  ope- 
rations. The  employment  to  which  thefe  dogs  are 
generally  put  by  the  Spaniards,  is  the  purfuit  of  wild  bul- 
locks, which  they  Daughter  for  the  hides;  and  the  great 
life  of  the  dog  is  to  drive  the  cattle  from  fuch  heights 
and  receffes  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  as 
are  leaft  acceffible  to  the  hunters. 

T he  Affembly  were  not  unapprized  that  the  mea- 
sure of  calling  in  fuch  auxiliaries,  and  urging  the  canine 
fpecies  to  the  purfuit  of  human  beings,  would  probably 
give  rife  to  much  obfervation  and  animadverfion  in  the 
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fhother- country.  Painful  experience  on  other  occafions,  APPEN- 
had  taught  them,  that  their  conduct  in  the  prefent  cafe,  DIX. 
would  be  fcrutinized  with  all  the  rigid  and  jealous  cir-  -*■ 
cumfpedtion,  which  ignorance  and  hatred,  and  envy  and 
malice,  and  pretended  humanity,  and  fanat'icifm,  could 
exercife.  The  horrible  enormities  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  conqueft  of  the  new  world,  would  be  brought  again  to 
remembrance.  It  is  mournfully  true,  that  dogs  were  ufed 
by  thole  chriftian  barbarians  again!!  the  peaceful  and  in- 
ofFenfive  Americans,  and  the  juft  indignation  of  all  man- 
kind has  ever  fince  branded,  and  will  continue  to  brand, 
the  Spanifh  nation  with  infamy,  for  fuch  atrocities.  It 
was  forefeen,  and  ftrongly  urged  as  an  argument  againlt 
recurring  to  the  fame  weapon  in  the  prefent  cafe,  that  the 
prejudices  of  party  and  the  virulent  zeal  of  faction 
and  bigotry,  would  place  the  proceedings  of  the  Afietn- 
bly  on  this  occafion,  in  a point  of  view  equally  odious 
with  the  conduct  of  Spain  on  the  fame  blood-llained 
theatre,  in  times  paft.  No  reafonable  allowance  would  be 
made  for  the  wide  difference  exifting  between  the  two 
cafes.  Some  gentlemen  even  thought  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  dogs  with  Britifh  troops,  would  give  not  only  a 
cruel,  but  alfo  a very  daftardly  complexion  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government. 

To  thefe,  and  fimilar  objections  it  was  anfwered,: 
that  the  fafety  of  the  ifland,  and  the  lives  of  the  in- 
habitants were  not  to  be  facrificed  to  perverfe  mifcon- 
ftruftion  or  wilful  mifreprefentation  in  the  mother- 
country.  It  was  maintained  that  the  grounds  of  the 
meafure  needed  only  to  be  fully  examined  into,  and  fairly 
jftated,  to  induce  all  reafonable  men  to  admit  its  propriety 
and  neceffity.  To  hold  it  as  a principle,  that  it  is  an  a£t 
of  cruelty  or  cowardice  in  man  to  employ  other  animals 
as  inftruments  of  war,  is  a pofition  contradi&ed  by  the 
pradice  of  all  nations, —The  Afiaticks  have  ever  ufed 
Vol,  I„  O © elephants 
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AI’PEN-  elephants  in  their  battles;  and  iflions  and  tygers  poflefiec? 

DIX.  the  docility  of  the  elephant,  no  one  can  doubt  that  thefe 
' v J alfo  would  be  made  to  aflift  the  military  operations  of 
man,  in  thofe  regions  of  which  they  are  inhabitants. 
Even  the  ufe  of  cavalry,  as  eftablilhed  among  the  tnoft 
civilized  and  polifhed  nations  of  Europe,  muft  be  rejected, 
if  this  principle  be  admitted  ; for  wherein,  it  was  afked, 
does  the  humanity  of  that  dodtrine  confift,  which  allows 
the  employment  of  troops  of  herfe  in  the  purfuit  of  dif- 
comfited  and  flying  infantry;  yet  fhrinks  at  the  pre- 
ventive meafure  of  fparing  the  effuflon  of  human  blood, 
by  tracing  with  hounds  the  haunts  of  murderers,  and 
roufing  from  ambufh  favages  more  ferocious  and  blood- 
thirfty  than  the  animals  which  track  them  ? 

The  merits  of  the  queftion,  it  was  faid,  depended  al- 
together on  the  origin  and  caufe  of  the  war ; and  the  ob- 
jects fought  to  be  obtained  by  its  continuance ; and  the 
authority  of  the  firft  writers  on  publick  law,  was  adduced 
in  fupport  of  this  conftrudiion.  “If  the  caufe  and  end 
of  war  (fays  Paley*)  be  juftifiable,  all  the  means  that 
appear  neceflary  to  that  end  are  juftifiable  alfo.  This  is 
the  principle  which  defends  thofe  extremities  to  which  the 
violence  of  war  ufually  proceeds;  for  fince  war  is  a con- 
teft  by  force  between  parties  who  acknowledge  no  com- 
mon fuperior,  and  fince  it  includes  not  in  its  idea  the  fup- 
pofition  of  any  convention  which  fhould  place  limits  to 
the  operations  of  force,  it  has  naturally  no  boundary  but 
that  in  which  force  terminates  ; the  deftrudtion  of  the 
life  againft  which  the  force  is  directed.”  It  was  allowed 
(with  the  fame  author)  that  gratuitous  barbarities  bor- 
row no  excufe  from  the  licence  of  war,  of  W'hich  kind  is 
every  cruelty  and  every  infult  that  ferves  only  to  exafpe- 
rate  the  fufferings,  or  to  incenfe  the  hatred  of  an  enemy, 
without  weakening  his  ftrength,  or  in  any  manner  tend- 

* Moral  Pnilofophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

ing 
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ing  to  procure  his  fubmiffion  ; fuch  as  the  /laughter  of  appen- 
captives,  the  fubjedting  them  to  indignities  or  torture,  dix. 
the  violation  of  women,  and  in  general  the  deftrudtion  or  t—- =# 
defacing  of  works  that  conduce  nothing  to  annoyance  or 
defence.  Thefe  enormities  are  prohibited  not  only  by 
the  pradlice  of  civilized  nations,  but  by  the  law  of  nature 
itfelf ; as  having  no  proper  tendency  to  accelerate  the 
termination,  or  accomplifh  the  objedt  of  the  war ; and 
as  containing  that  which  in  peace  and  war  is  equally  un- 
juftifiable,  namely,  ultimate  and  gratuitous  mifchief  Now 
all  thefe  very  enormities  were  pradlifed,  not  by  the  Whites 
againft  the  Maroons,  but  by  the  Maroons  themfelves 
againft  the  Whites.  Humanity  therefore,  it  was  faid, 
was  no  way  concerned  in  the  fort  of  expedient  that  was 
propofed,  or  any  other,  by  which  fuch  an  enemy  could 
moft  fpeedily  be  extirpated.  They  were  not  an  unarmed, 
innocent  and  defencelefs  race  of  men,  like  the  ancient 
Americans;  but  a banditti  cf  affaffins  : and  tendernefs 
towards  fuch  an  enemy,  was  cruelty  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
community. 

Happily,  in  the  interval  between  the  determination 
of  the  Affembly  to  procure  the  Spanifh  dogs,  and  the 
adlual  arrival  of  thofe  auxiliaries  from  Cuba,  fuch  mea- 
fures  were  purfued  as  promifed  to  render  their  affiftance 
altogether  unneceftary. — On  the  death  of  Colonel  Fitch, 
the  chief  conduct  of  the  war,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Go- 
vernor, was  entrufted  to  Major  General  Walpole,  an 
officer  whofe  indefatigable  zeal  and  alacrity,  whofe  gal- 
lantry, circumfpedtion,  and  activity,  in  a very  fhort  time 
gave  a new  afpedt  to  affairs,  and  reduced  the  enemy 
to  the  laft  extremity.  Although  the  country  to  which 
the  Maroons  retired,  was  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  impradticable  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it 
was  entirely  deftitute  of  fprings  and  rivers.  All  the, 
water  which  the  rains  had  left  in  the  hollows  of  the 
O o 2 rocks 
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Af’PF.N-  rocks  was  exhauffed,  and  the  enemy’s  only  refource' vra4 
Dix.  in  the  leaves  of  the  wild-pine ; a wonderful  contrivance; 
<- — by  which  Divine  Providence  has  rendered  the  fferile  and 
rocky  defarts  of  the  torrid  zone  in  fome  degree  habita- 
ble * ; but  even  this  refource  was  at  length  exhauffed, 
and  the  fufFerings  of  the  rebels,  for  want  both  of  water 
and  food,  v/ere  exceffive.  By  the  unremitting  diligence 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  troops,  all  or  mod  of 
the  paffes  to  other  parts  of  the  country  were  effectually 
occupied  ; and  a perfeverance  in  the  fame  fyftem  muff, 
it  was  thought,  boon  force  the  enemy  to  an  unconditional 
furrender. 

In  fpite  of  all  thefe  precautions,  however,  a rebel 
Captain  of  the  name  of  Johnfcn,  found  means  to  condudf 
a lmall  detachment  of  the  Maroons-  into  the  parifh  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  and  to  fet  fire  to  many  of  the  plantations 
in  that  fertile  diftridt.  Elis  firft  attempt  was  againft  the 
habitation  of  a Mr,  Mc  Donald,  whole  neighbour,  a 
Mr.  Haldane,  together  with  his  fon,  haftened  to  his  affift- 
ance.  The  elder  Haldane  unfortunately  fell  by  a muf- 
ket  ball,  but  the  fon  fhot  the  Maroon  dead  that  fired  it, 
and  carried  his  wounded  father  in  his  arms  to 
place  of  fafety,  where  he  happily  recovered. — The 
Maroons  were  repulfed y but  proceeding  to  a plantation 
of  Dr.  Brooks,  they  burnt  the  buildings  to  the  ground, 
and  killed  two  white  men.  They  left,  however,  a 
white  woman  and  her  infant  unmolefted  5 and  as  this  was- 

* The  botanical  name  is  'Tillandjia  maxima.  It  is  not , properly  fpealc- 
ing,  a trie,  but  a plant,  which  fixes  itfelf  and  takes  root  on  the  body  of 
a tree,  commonly  in  the  fork  of  the  greater  branches  of  the  wild  cotton 
tree.  By  the  conformation  of  its  leaves,  it  catches  and  retains  water 
from  every  Ihower.  Each  leaf  refeinblcs  a fpout,  and  forms  at  its  bsfe 
a natural  bucket  or  refervoir,  which  contains  about  a quart  of  pure  water, 
where  it  remains  perfectly  fecure,  both  from  the  wind  and  the  fun  j yield- 
ing refrefhment  to  the  thii'fty  traveller  in  places  where  water  is  not  other- 
wife  to  be  .procured, 
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the  nr  ft  inftance  of  tendernefs  fhewn  by  the  rebels  to  APPEN- 
women  and  children,  it  was  imputed  rather  to  the  con-  dix. 
Tcioufnefs  of  their  inability  to  continue  the  war,  and  the  v— 
hopes  of  getting  better  terms  on  a treaty  by  this  add  of 
lenity,  than  to  any  change  in  their  difpofition. 

The  earl  of  Balcarres,  as  foon  as  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Aflembly  would  allow  him  to  be  abfent  from  the  capital, 
returned  in  perfon  to  the  fcene  of  adtion,  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fpeak  of  his,  and  general  Walpole’s  exertions, 
in  terms  of  fufficient  approbation,  or  to  convey  any  juft 
idea  of  the  fatigues  and  hardfhips  which  the  troops  under- 
went, without  entering  into  a copious  detail  of  the  various 
enterprizes  and  Ikirmifhes  that  enfued,  and  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  encounter  from  the  nature  of  the  country. 

The  line  of  operation  extended  upwards  of  twenty  miles 
in  length,  through  tracks  and  glades  of  which  the  military 
term  defile?  gives  no  adequate  conception.  The  caves  in 
which  the  Maroons  concealed  their  ammunition  and  pro- 
vifions,  and  fecured  their  women  and  children,  were  in- 
acceffible  to  the  Whites.  The  place  called  the  Cockpits 
before  mentioned,  could  be  reached  only  by  a path  down 
a fteep  rock  150  feet  in  almoft  perpendicular  height. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  obftacle  was  furmounted 
by  the  Maroons  without  difficulty.  Habituated  to  em- 
ploy their  naked  feet  with  lingular  eftedf,  in  climbing  up 
trees  and  precipices,  they  had  acquired  a dexterity  in  the 
pradtice,  which  to  Britifh  troops  was  altogether  aftoniih- 
ing  and  wholly  inimitable.  On  the  other  hand,  ail  the 
officers  and  privates,  both  of  the  regulars  and  militia,  from 
a well-founded  confidence  in  their  chief  commanders, 
feem  to  have  felt  a noble  emulation  which  fhould  moil 
diftinguifn  themfelves  for  zeal  in  the  caufe,  obedience  to 
orders,  and  a cheerful  alacrity  in  pufhing  forward  on 
every  fervice  of  difficulty  and  danger;  fuftaining  with- 
out a murmur  many  extraordinary  hardfhips ; among 
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A P PEM-  which,  diftrefs  for  want  of  water,  and  thirft  even  to  ex- 
D I x.  tremity,  were  none  of  the  leaft. 

l_-v — It  was  eafily  forefeen  that  a perfeverance  in  the  fame 
line  of  conduct,  muft  ultimately  prove  fuccefsful ; and 
intimations  were  at  length  received,  by  means  of  enflaved 
negroes  whom  the  Maroons  had  forced  into  their  fer- 
vice,  and  purpofely  difmiifed,  that  they  were  extremely 
denrous  of  an  accommodation,  on  any  terms  fhort  of 
capital  punifhment,  or  tranlportation  from  the  country. 
They  exprefled  a willingnefs,  it  was  faid,  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  all  the  fugitive  Haves  that  had  joined  them, 
to  furrender  their  lands,  and  intermix  with  the  general 
body  of  free  blacks,  in  fuch  parts  of  the  country  as  the 
colonial  government  fhould  approve.  Although  thefe 
overtures  were  evidently  dictated  by  deprecation  and  de- 
fpair,  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  wife  and  worthy  men 
among  the  inhabitants,  that  they  ought  to  be  accepted  j 
and  it  was  faid  that  General  Walpole  himfelf  concurred  in 
the  fame  fentiment.  It  was  urged  that  the  war,  if  con- 
tinued on  the  only  principle  by  which  it  could  be  main- 
tained, mull  be  a war  of  extermination.  Some  few  of 
the  Maroons,  however,  would  probably  elude  the  laft 
purfuit  of  vengeance  5 and  thefe  would  form  a central 
point  to  which  the  runaway  negroes  would  refort.  Thus 
hollilities  would  be  perpetuated  for  ever  ; and  it  was  ob- 
fervcd  that  a iingle  Maroon,  in  the  fealon  of  crop,  with 
no  other  weapon  than  a firebrand,  might  deflroy  the  cane- 
fields  of  many  opulent  parifhes,  and  confume  in  a few 
hours,  property  of  immenfe  value.  To  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  was  to  be  added  the  vaft  expence  of  continuing  the 
war.  The  country  had  already  expended  ^.500,000,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  lots  which  was  fuftained  by  individual  pro- 
prietors confequent  on  the  removal  from  their  planta- 
tions of  all  the  white  fervants,  to  attend  military  duty. 
In  the  meanwhile,  cultivation  was  fufpended,  the  courts 
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pf  law  had  long  been  (hut  up;  and  the  iiland  at  large  appen- 
feemed  more  like  a garrifon,  under  the  power  of  the  DJX. 
law-martial,  than  a country  of  agriculture  and  com-  e~— 
merce,  of  civil  judicature,  induftry  and  profperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  loudly  declared  that  a com- 
promife  with  a lawlefs  banditti,  who  had  llaughtered  fo 
many  excellent  men,  and  had  murdered  in  cold  blood 
even  women  in  child-bed,  and  infants  at  the  bread:,  was 
a fhameful  Sacrifice  of  the  publick  honour;  a total  dis- 
regard to  the  dictates  of  judice  ; an  encouragement  to 
the  reft  of  the  Maroons  to  commit  Similar  outrages,  and 
a dreadful  example  to  the  negroes  in  Servitude;  tending 
to  impreSs  on  their  minds  an  idea  not  of  the  lenity  of  the 
Whites,  but  of  their  inability  to  punilh  Such  atrocious 
offenders.  It  was  alledged  withal,  that  the  rebel  Ma- 
roons were  not  themfelves  ferioufly  defirous  of  Such  an 
accommodation.  Their  only  purpofe  was  to  gain  time, 
and  procure  an  opportunity  to  get  into  better  quarters  ; 
judging  perhaps  that  the  militia  of  the  country,  a large 
proportion  of  whom  were  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred 
miles  from  their  places  of  refidence,  would  Soon  be  tired 
of  the  conteft.  Many  fails  were  indeed  related,  and 
feme  ftrong  circumftances  adduced,  which  gave  a colour 
to  this  charge ; and  proved  that  the  Maroons  had  not  al- 
together relinquilhed  their  hopes  of  creating  a general 
revolt  among  the  enflaved  negroes.  Such  an  event 
was  not  likely  to  happen,  while  the  country  con- 
tinued in  arms.  The  difmiffion  of  the  troops,  on  the 
fallacious  idea  of  an  accommodation  with  the  Maroons, 
would  alone,  it  was  Said,  realize  the  danger. 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  this  unnatural  and  de- 
ftruilive  revolt,  was  brought  to  a happy  termination  much 
Sooner  than  might  have  been  apprehended.  On  the  14th 
of  December,  the  commiffioner  who  went  to  the  Havan- 
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APPEN-  nah  for  a fli  fiance,  arrived  at  Montego  Bay  with  forty 
Dix.  chafjeurs  or  Spanifh  hunters  (chiefly  people  of  colour)  and 
U— - =■*  about  one  hundred  Spanifh  dogs.  Such  extraordinary  ac- 
counts were  immediately  fpread  of  the  terrifick  appear^ 
ance,  and  iavage  nature  of  thefe  animals,  as  made  an  im- 
preflion  on  the  minds  qf  the  negroes  that  was  equally 
furp  iflng  and  unexpected*. 

Whether  thefe  reports  were  propagated  through 
folly  or  defign,  they  had  certainly  a powerful  and  very 
falutary  effect  on  the  fears  of  the  rebel  Maroons,  a large 
party  of  whom  now  difplayed  ftrong  and  indubitable  evi- 
dences of  terror,  humiliation,  and  fubmiffion,  and  renewed 
their  folj  citations  for  peace  with  great  earneftnefs  and 
anxiety.  A negociation  was  at  length  opened,  and  a 
treaty  concluded  on  the  21ft  of  December,  of  which  the 
chief  articles  were,  1 ft.  That  the  Maroons  fhould,  on 
their  knees,  afk  the  King’s  pardon.  2dly.  That  they 
fhould  fix  their  future  refidence  in  fuch  part  of  the  ifland, 
as  the  le.iflature  fhould  point  out : And  3dly.  * hat  they 
fhould  deliver  up  all  the  fugitive  negro  flaves  that  had 
joined  them.  On  thefe  conditions  it  was  ftipulated  and 
agreed,  that  their  lives  fhould  be  granted  them,  and  that 
they  fhould  not  be  tranfported  from  the  ifland ; and  they 
were  allowed  ten  days  to  collect  their  families  and  per.- 
form  the  treaty. 


* Though  thefe  dogs  are  not  in  general  larger  than  the  lhepherds  dcgs 
jn  Great  Britain,  (which  in  truth  they  much  refemble)  they  were  re- 
pre.cn  ed  as  rqu  1 to  the  madift'in  bulk,  to  the  bull  dog  in  courage,  to 
the  b'o  d-hound  in  fc-nt,  and  to  the  g;ey-hound  in  agility.  If  entire 
credit  ha  been  given  to  the  description  that  was  tranfmitted  through  the 
countiv  of  I.h.s  extraordinar  animal,  it  might  have  been  fuppofed  that 
the  Spaniards  haa  obtained  the  ancient  and  genuine  breed  of  Cerberus 
himlcif,  the  many. headed  menfter  that  guarded  the  infernal  regions. 
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So  great  however  was  the  terror  of  thefe  wretched  APPEN- 
.people,  arifing  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  enormities,  DIX. 
or  their  unaccountable  infatuation,  that  only  twenty -one  ■’ 

of  their  number  furrendered  by  the  time  limited  ; and 
thirteen  others  three  days  afterwards. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  therefore,  orders  were  ifTued 
from  the  commander  in  chief  to  General  W alpole,  to 
march  without  further  delay  againft  the  rebels.  Thefe 
orders  were  punctually  obeyed  ; but,  from  regard  to  hu- 
manity, the  Spanifh  dogs  were  ordered  in  the  rear  of  the 
army.  The  effeCt,  however,  was  immediate.  General 
Walpole  had  advanced  but  a fhort  way  in  the  woods, 
when  a fupplication  for  mercy  was  brought  him  from  the 
enemy,  and  260  of  them  foon  afterwards  furrendered  on 
no  other  condition  than  a promife  of  their  lives.  It  is 
pleafing  to  obferve,  that  not  a drop  of  blood  was  fpilt 
after  the  dogs  arrived  in  the  ifland. 

Some  of  the  young  men,  however,  {till  held  out,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  March  that  the  rebellion 
was  entirely  extinguifhed  by  the  furrender  of  the  whole 
body ; nor  even  then , or  at  any  time  before , were  any  of  the 
fugitive  negroes  that  had  joined  them  delivered  up. 

It  might  be  fuppofed  therefore,  that  no  queftion  could 
have  arifen  whether  the  treaty  was  obferved  or  not,  on 
the  part  of  the  Maroons.  Neverthelefs  it  did  fo  happen, 
that  doubts  on  this  head  were  fuggefted  on  fuch  refpeftable 
authority,  as  induced  the  commander  in  chief,  with  great 
prudence  and  propriety,  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the 
inveftigation  and  determination  of  the  Council  and  AfTem- 
bly,  who  appointed  a joint  and  fecret  committee  to  re- 
ceive evidence  and  report  on  the  fads  before  them. 

On  the  report  of  this  Committee  the  Affembly,  by  a 
majority  of  21  to  13,  came  to  the  following  refolutions, 
among  others,  viz. 

a That 
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APPIN-  K That  all  the  Maroons  who  furrendered  after  the 
DIX.  firft  of  January,  not  having  complied  with  the  terms  of 
— v— — ; the  treaty,  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  thereof,  and 
ought  to  be  fhipped  off  the  ifiand ; but  that  they  ought 
to  be  fent  to  a country  in  which  they  will  be  free,  and 
fuch  as  may  be  beft  calculated,  by  fituation,  to  fecure  the 
ifiand  againft  the  danger  of  their  return  ; that  they  ought 
to  be  provided  with  fuitable  clothing  and  neceffaries  for 
the  voyage,  and  maintained  at  the  publick  expence  of  this 
ifiand  for  a reafonable  time  after  their  arrival  at  the  place 
of  their  aeftination. 

“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Houfe,  that  as  there 
may  be  among  the  rebels  a few  who,  by  their  repentance, 
fervices,  and  good  behaviour,  fince  their  furrender,  have 
merited  protection  and  favour,  it  be  recommended  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  to  permit  fuch  to  remain  in  the 
ifiand,  together  with  their  wives  and  children;  and  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  by  any  other  marks  of  favour  he  may  think 
proper.” 

Of  the  policy  of  ridding  the  country  of  fuch  an  enemy 
(admitting  the  juftice  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Whites) 
there  could  not  have  been,  I fliould  have  thought,  but  one 
opinion.  After  fuch  a war,  carried  on  in  fuch  a manner, 
it  is  impofiible  to  believe,  that  a cordial  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  white  inhabitants  and  the  Maroons  could  ever 
have  taken  place.  The  latter  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued a fullen,  fubjugated  people,  employed  only  in 
feducing  the  enflaved  negroes  from  their  fidelity,  and 
ready  to  revolt  themfelves,  whenever  occafion  fhould 
offer.  “ No  country  on  earth,”  fays  Rutherford,  lt  would 
fuffer  a body  of  men  to  live  within  its  territories,  unlefs 
they  would  agree  to  be  accountable  to  its  laws,  as  far  as 
the  general  fecurity  requires.”  To  expedt  fuch  condudf 
from  the  Maroons,  was  to  manifeft  a total  ignorance  of 
their  difpofition.  The  determination  therefore  of  the 
6 legiflature 
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|egiflature  of  the  colony  to  tranfport  thefe  people  from  the  appen- 
jfland  being  thus  fixed,  it  remains  only  to  point  out  in  dix. 
what  maimer  it  was  enforced.  ~v— J 

In  the  beginning  of  June  1796,  his  Majefly’s  fhip 
the  Dover,  with  two  tranfports  in  company,  having  on 
board  the  Trelawney  Maroons  (in  number  about  fix 
hundred)  provided  with  all  manner  of  necefiaries,  as  well 
for  their  accommodation  at  fea,  as  for  the  change  of  cli- 
mate, failed  from  Blue-fields  in  Jamaica,  for  Halifax  in 
North  America.  They  were  accompanied  by  William 
Dawes  Quarrell,  and  Alexander  Ouchterlony,  Efquires, 
commiffioners  appointed  by  the  Aflembly,  with  authority 
and  inftruffions  (fubjedf  to  his  Majefty’s  approbation  and 
further  orders)  to  purchufe  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  Lower 
Canada,  or  where  elfe  his  Majefty  fhould  pleafe  to  ap- 
point, for  the  future  eftablifhment  and  fubfiftence  of  thofe 
Maroons,  as  a free  people.  The  commiffioners  had  orders 
withal,  to  provide  them  the  means  of  a comfortable  main- 
tenance, until  they  were  habituated  to  the  country  and  cli- 
mate. Tihe  fum  of  £.  25,000  was  allowed  by  the  aflembly 
for  thofe  purpofes.  They  arrived  at  Halifax  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  the  following  letter  from  Sir  John  Wentworth, 

Bart,  the  governor  of  the  province,  to  a friend  in  London, 
dated  the  10th  of  November,  1796,  will  convey  to  the 
reader  the  cleared:  and  molt  fatisfaclory  account  of  their 
reception  in  the  province,  and  of  the  meafures  happily 
adopted  for  their  future  eftablifliment  and  improvement. 

With  this  letter,  which  I have  been  permitted  to  copy 
from  the  original,  I ftiall  clofe  my  account. 

u The  Maroons  are  now  comfortably  fettled,  and 
their  fituation  will  be  daily  improving.  They  are  hitherto 
quiet,  orderly,  and  contented.  I have  long  had  expe- 
rience ufeful  for  this  occafion,  and  have  not  a doubt,  but 
that  thefe  will  be  an  happy  and  ufeful  people.  In  this 
country  they  can  do  no  harm ; nor  do  they  feem  difpofed 

to 
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APPEN-  t0  any-  They  are  exceedingly  attached  to  me.  I 
DIX.  have  appointed  a millionary  and  chaplain,  with  an  affiftant 
S— ■ "v—J » teacher,  to  perform  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England; 

to  inftruft  them  in  Chriftianity,  and  to  teach  the  youth 
and  children  to  read,  write,  and  cypher.  Laft  Sunday 
I attended  publick  worihip  in  their  chapel,  at  opening  the 
church.  The  Maroons  were  particularly  attentive,  de- 
cent, and  moft  exceedingly  delighted  Next  Sunday 
many  are  to  be  baptized,  and  the  remainder  in  due  courfe. 
They  are  folicitous  for  this  duty,  and  appear  defirous  of 
inftruftion,  from  whence  civilization  will  naturally  re- 
fult.  The  climate  is  and  will  be  lalutary  to  them.  The 
children  were  emaciated,  and  moil  of  the  adults  worn 
down  by  war,  imprifonment,  and  fea  - licknefs : they 
are  now  healthy,  ftrong,  and  as  hearty  as  any  white  peo- 
ple in  the  province.  They  are  therefor-,  and  I have  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  be,  infinitely  benefited  by  their  re- 
moval to  Nova  Scotia;  and  the  moft  judicious  and  fen- 
ftble  among  them,  are  perfedtly  fatisfied,  and  happy  in 
their  future  profpefts.” 

The  following  Votes  ana  Proceedings  of  the  Affembly , are 
added  by  way  of  Illuf  ration. 

HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY, 

Friday , April  22,  1796. 

RESOLVED,  nem.  con.  That  the  Receiver  General 
do  remit  the  fum  of  feven  hundred  guineas  to  the  agent 
of  the  ifiand,  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  a fword,  to 
be  prefented  to  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Earl  of 

Balcar- 
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Balca&res,  as  a teftimony  of  the  grateful  fenfe  which  a-P  PE  li- 
the Houfe  entertain  of  his  difHnguifhed  fervices,  dif-  DIX. 
played  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet;  and  under  whofe  u— v— 
aufpiceS,  by  the  bleffing  of  Divine  Providence,  a happy 
and  complete  termination  has  been  put  to  a moil  dange- 
rous rebellion  of  the  Trelawney-Town  Maroons,  where- 
by the  general  value  of  property,  as  well  as  fecurity  of 
the  ifland,  have  been  highly  augmented. 

Ordered,  that  a copy  of  the  above  refolution  be  fent 
to  his  honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  Mr.  Speaker  be  requefted 
to  prefent  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  to  the  Hon.  Major- 
General  Walpole,  for  the  fignal  fervices  performed  by 
him  to  this  ifland,  in  the  late  rebellion  of  the  Trelawney- 
Town  Maroons. 

Resolved,  nem  con.  That  the  Receiver- General  do 
remit  to  the  agent  of  this  iiland,  five  hundred  guineas,  for 
the  purpofe  of  purchafing  a fword,  to  be  prefented  to  the 
Hon.  Major-General  Walpole;  as  a teftimony  of  the 
grateful  fenfe  which  the  Houle  entertain  of  his  important 
fervices  and  diftinguifhed  merit,  in  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
late  rebellion  of  the  Trelawney-Town  Maroons. 

Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  Mr.  Speaker  be  requefted 
to  give  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  to  the  brave  Officers  and 
Privates  of  the  regulars  and  militia,  for  their  gallant  fer- 
vices to  the  ifland,  during  the  late  rebellion  of  the  Tre- 
lawney-Town Maroons;,,  and  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  under  whofe  aufpices  they  fought,  be  requefted  by 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  communicate  the  high  fenfe  which  the 
Houfe  entertain  of  their  diftinguifhed  merit. 

Thurfday , April  28. 

A Motion  being  made,  that  a Committee  be  appointed 
to  enquire  and  report  to  the  Houfe  the  names  of  fuch 
perfons  as  have  fallen  in  battle  during  the  late  rebellion, 

that 
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that  a monument  may  be  eredted  to  perpetuate  their  me-* 
mories,  and  the  gratitude  of  this  country  for  their  emi- 
nent fer  vices ; 

Ordered,  that  Mr.  Fitch,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Ma« 
thifon,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  Mr,  Hodges,  be  a Committee 
for  that  purpole. 

Saturday , April  30. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor’s  anfwer  to  the  mefiage 
from  the  Houfe,  with  the  refolution  of  the  22d  inft. 

Mr.  Speaker , and  Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of 
AJJembly , 

The  prefent  you  have  made  me.  by  your  unanimous 
refolution  of  the  22d  inftant,  is  ineftimabie. 

A foldier’s  honour,  with  emblem  and  emphafis,  is 
placed  in  his  fword  ; and  I fhall  tranfmit  your  precious 
gift  to  my  pofterity,  as  an  everlafting  mark  of  the  reve- 
rence, the  attachment,  and  the  gratitude,  I bear  to  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica. 

BALCARRESo 

The  following  addrefs  was  this  day  prefented  to  his 
honour  tire  Lieutenant-Governor : 

WE,  his  Majefty’s  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjedfs,  the 
Affemblyof  Jamaica,  beg  leave  to  offer  to  your  honour,' 
our  moll  fincere  and  cordial  congratulations  on  the  happy 
and  complete  termination  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Trelaw- 
ney-Town  Maroons. 

T his  great  and  important  event  mud  be  produdlive 
of  fubftantial  benefits  and  falutary  confequences  to  the 
country ; in  every  point  of  view  in  which-  it  can  be  con- 
templated : tranquillity  and  the  enjoyment  of  our  civil' 
rights,  are  reftored ; publick  credit,  fo  effential  to  the 
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fupport  of  government,  and  to  the  profperity,  if  not  to  the  ^ppen- 
very  exiftence  of  the  country,  is  re-eftablifhed,  and  our  D1X< 
internal  fecurity  greatly  increafed  and  confirmed.  u. 

From  all  thefe  ineftimable  advantages,  we  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  augmentation  of  the  value  of 
property,  which  is  likely  to  take  place ; and  which,  in 
time,  we  truft,  will  compenfate  all  the  Ioffes  and  expen- 
diture of  treafure  unavoidably  incurred  in  the  profecution 
of  the  war. 

It  is  with  peculiar  fatisfadion  and  gratitude  we  ac- 
knowledge the  lively  impreffion  made  on  us  by  the  energy 
difplayed  by  your  Lordfhip  in  difficult  operations  of  war ; 
which  affords  the  moft  convincing  proof,  that  the  zeal, 
ardour,  and  adivity  manifefted  in  your  military  condud, 
have  only  been  equalled  by  the  found  policy,  and  decifive 
sneafures,  which  marked  the  wifdom  of  your  councils. 


his  honour’s  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker , and  Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of 
Ajjembly , 

Your  addrefs  excites  in  my  bofom  every  fenfation  of 
pleafure,  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  receiving. 

The  pidure  you  have  drawn  of  the  future  profperity 
of  the  I (land,  is  ftrong  and  impreffive. 

After  contemplating  the  unavoidable  calamities  of 
war,  a fentiment  arifes,  grateful  and  foothing  to  a feeling 
heart — 

That,  during  your  conteft  with  an  enemy  the  moft 
ferocious  that  ever  difgraced  the  annals  of  hiftory: 

That,  during  yeur  conteft  with  an  army  of  favagesy 
who  have  indifcriminately  maffacred  every  prifoner  whom 
the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  in  their  power — no  barba- 
rity, nor  a tingle  ad  of  retaliation,  has  fuliied  the  bright- 
sets  of  your  arms. 
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I pray  that  the  energy,  the  vigour,  and  the  humanity}'’ 
which  you  have  fo  honourably  difplayed,  may  defcend  to' 
your  children  ; and  fecure  to  them  for  ever,  thofe  blef- 
fings  which  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  under  the  mild 
and  happy  government  of  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of 
Hanover. 


85*  It  rnuft  not  be  omitted  (though  I mention  it  with 
great  concern)  that  Major- General  Walpole,  being  dif- 
iatisfied  with  the  refolution  of  the  Legiflature  to  tranfport- 
the  Maroons  from  the  country,  declined  the  acceptance 
Of  the  fword  voted  by  the  Affembly. 


END  O?  THE  FIRST  VOLUME- 
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